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Mr. Thoron’s Opinions, and N.A.C.M. Opinions 


HE textile industry—in fact any industry— 
needs a Ward Thoron. His conviction, his 
courage, his forcefulness, his frankness, are major 
assets. When he, as an individual, says what he 
thinks, he is rendering the service common to all 
fearless actions. 

However when he, as president of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, expresses 
opinions, we feel it is necessary to define as clearly 
as possible those opinions which are personal with 
him, and those which represent the majority think- 
ing of the organization he heads. ‘This is on the 
basis that the industry moves backward or forward 
in proportion to, and in the direction of, majority 
opinion within its ranks, and consequently it is ex- 
tremely important that we know at all times the 
exact status of that thinking. 

In addition, we feel it necessary, editorially, to 
check Mr. Thoron’s opinions, expressed as presi- 
dent of the N.A.C.M., against the objectives which 
we have set down in these columns as yardsticks for 
future constructive action. 

e 

We believe Mr. Thoron will have the endorse- 
ment of the industry—and he certainly has ours— 
when he says: ‘We have been weak-minded in the 
matter of prices Prices should be such as will 
insure the maximum distribution of a commodity.” 
\nd, again, when he says: ‘‘Meanwhile we must 
have our laws changed so as to enable us to co- 
We should feel 
pride in our products, and not degrade their quali- 
ties merely to satisfy the slimy greed of some 
smarty middleman.” 


operate more freely and openly. 


We believe he offered an important and construc- 
tive suggestion when he proposed the consolidation 
of the Arkwright Club with the N.A.C.M. 

We recognize, in those statements and actions, 
leadership of a kind much needed in textiles. 

o 

We do not believe, however, that Mr. Thoron 

is leading the industry in the right direction when 
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he says: “I wish to warn them (the managers of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute) that unless they can 
stop the circulation of the statistics of the Cotton 
Merchants Association their labor will be in vain.” 
After years of delay, the industry has arrived at a 
point where it is developing data 
which it may intelligently plan 
schedules. 


on the basis of 

its production 
indispensability, 
of such information, under modern competitive con- 


The value, in fact the 


ditions, has been demonstrated in all industries be- 
yond contradiction. 

There thus remains, to our mind, merely the 
question of publication. There are, of course, as 
Mr. Thoron points out, certain obvious reactions 
which are not always favorable. But these are far 
outweighed by other considerations: (1) It is bet- 
ter to release accurate interpretation of data than 
to risk the inevitable distortion which follows the 
equally inevitable circulation of the information 
through “‘grape-vine’ channels; (2) It is impor- 
tant that the lessons to be learned from analysis 
of facts be brought home to all mills, whether or 
not they are members of a particular organization; 
(3) Before the industry developed and published 
statistics, its customers demonstrated their ability 
to secure the facts; consequently the only difference 


is that now the mills themselves are also informed. * 


s 
We do not believe Mr. Thoron speaks for the 
industry when he objects to the proposal for the 
elimination of night employment of women and 
minors on the ground that “its adoption will not 
effectively curtail production, and it has not even 
the merit of being humanitarian.’”’ Nor do we 
believe he accurately depicts the motives of the 
industry when he says: “The humanitarian argu- 
ment is a mask. The real motive is to stop night 
running and thereby, for some years to come, make 

overproduction unlikely.” 
We have stated in these columns that unques- 
tionably economic pressure has played its part in 


forming industry opinion on this matter. However 
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we know that there are great numbers of manu- 
facturers who believe, as we do, that humanitarian 
considerations demand the elimination of night em- 
ployment of women and minors; and who do not 
believe that social progress is made by taking the 
attitude that “ta woman need not work if she does 
not want to, and she won’t work any oftener than 
she wants to.” 

Mr. Thoron made the very definite suggestion 
that all night running by man, woman or child, be 
stopped, and that a single shift of 55 hours be 
adopted. If we thought there were a chance in the 
world that such a policy could be enforced, we 
would support it heartily, because we believe that 
the situation in cotton textiles warrants so drastic 
an action. However, we are convinced that such 
an agreement could not be made effective, whereas 
we are confident that the proposal to eliminate 
night employment of women and minors, backed by 
the force of public opinion it has already en- 
gendered and will engender, is practically an accom- 
plished fact and will serve both humanitarian and 
economic ends. 

In this belief, we are supported by hundreds of 
textile manufacturers who have hailed the step as 
one of the most constructive and_ far-reaching 
moves ever undertaken by the industry. 


Finally, we deeply regret that Mr. Thoron as- 
sumed a sectional cleavage in the industry by isolat- 
ing one set of problems as distinctly southern, and 
It is 
true of course that a very considerable proportion 
of the staple goods manufacture of the North has 
been removed to the South; and that the latter sec- 


another set as distinctly northern or eastern. 


tion does not produce specialties in quantity com- 
parable to that made in the North. However there 


are still great staple goods mills in New England; 


Textile Week 
unth Southern 


jn lextile Exposition, to be held 
at Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 


. C., all of next week, 
promises to follow the record of its eight predecessors 
in developing steadily increased interest in line with the 
erowth of the industry in that section. Over 200 exhibits 
will be in place when the doors open on Monday. 

\s a guide to those who are 


Southern 


planning to attend the 
Vextile Exposition, details of the individual 
exhibits are presented on pages 93 to 101 of this issue 
ne ot the features of the week at Greenville will be 
the convention of the Southern Textile 
be held at the Hotel, Friday of next week, 
Oct. 24, commencing at 11 am. J. O. Corn, of Columbia, 


\ssociation, to 
Poinsett 
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and there is, and will be, an ever-increasing trend 
toward fine goods in the South. More important 
still, the fortunes of the two sections are so closely 
inter-linked that there is practically no major prob- 
lem which is not common to both. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Thoron’s predeces- 
sors in office, and of the presidents of the American 
Association, sectional differences and_ jealousies 
have been subordinated, in recent years, to a mutu- 
ally helpful approach to these common problems. 
Never have relations between the two sections been 
more effectively cordial than they are today. We 
do not feel that Mr. Thoron contributed to this 
entente when he said, ‘““The southern mills have 
substantially over-produced and advertised to the 
world their over-production, with a consequent de- 
moralization in prices’; nor, again, when he said, 
“If they (the southern mills) are unwilling to see 
light, I think it is in the power of their creditors, 
the bankers and the factors, to bring considerable 
pressure upon them to be reasonable.” Over- 
production has not been specifically a southern 
offense, nor specifically a northern offense; it has 
been industry-wide. It is equally true that all sec- 
tions of the industry need to ‘“‘see light.” 


The cotton industry is engaged today in an at- 
tempt to bring about fundamentally sound condi- 
tions. It is not attempting to create a situation in 
which weak, inefhcient units will prosper at the 
expense of the strong. It is merely trying to bring 
back a condition which has some promise of pros- 
perity to any well-managed organization. 
condition does not exist today. 

It is because of our belief in the soundness of this 
endeavor, that we have taken issue with certain of 
Mr. Thoron’s opinions, expressed officially as the 
head of one of the industry’s great organizations. 


Such a 


at Greenville 


S. C., president of the association, will preside. Ad- 
dresses at the morning session will be presented by 
Geo. S. Harris, of the Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 
\tlanta, Ga., and C. K. Everett, of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, New York. Luncheon will be held in the 
main dining room of the Poinsett Hotel at 1 p.m. Edwin 
Howard, chairman of the special committee of the Green- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, will preside. 

A southern textile meeting will be held by the Textile 
Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, under the auspices of the Greenville Section and 
with the Charlotte Section cooperating, on Wednesday 
of next week, Oct. 22, at the Poinsett Hotel. 















The Textile Outlook 


Textile business was slower in many 
quarters this week but orders taken dur- 
ing last month are resulting in better 
mill operation in many sections. If 
weakness in security and commodity 
markets clears up textiles are in position 
to move ahead. . . . Cottons were quiet, 
with some price cutting by second hands. 
Market sentiment is optimistic. Wool 
goods need a revival of cold weather to 
stir fall business. Women’s wear 
worsteds are moving in improved way. 
- - » Knit goods markets gain in activity 
but prices are uncertain. The raw silk 
market has been holding its own on a 
low level. Thrown silk aided by hosiery 
mill buying. Broad silk market is soft. 


Berlin to Have Rayon Exchange? . . . 


GROWTH OF THE rayon industry in Europe 
is illustrated in the report that Berlin may establish 
a Rayon Exchange. According to reports the Exchange 
would deal in “standardized” rayon, the list of quota- 
tions comprising the four main groups, viscose, cup- 
rammonium, acetate and nitro, which would be clas- 
sified according to denier and filament number; in 
addition to yarns standard rayon fabrics might also be 
dealt in, classified according to weave. .. The plan 
anticipates the presence on the proposed exchange of 
consumers, hosiery manufacturers, weavers of dress 
materials and linings, and other knit groups. : 
[he project is no more than an idea, as yet, and Ger- 
man rayon manufacturers see numerous obstacles to 
be surmounted before the idea can be realized. Per- 
haps the chief obstacle is the need for standardization 
of rayon yarns and fabrics. Germany has progressed 
little further than the United States in that respect. 


Gains in Knitted Outerwear .. . 


FOLLOWING COMMENT from Daniel Rhein- 
iuer, president of the New York Knitting Mills, Inc., 
and of the National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
was received too late for inclusion last week in our 
symposium on the textile outlook. .... “There has 
heen a healthy improvement in the knitted outerwear 
industry, which I attribute to the fact that for women, 
it is style proposition, and as long as sportwear is in 
vogue, there is no fabric better adapted for sport than 
knitted outerwear. The situation in men’s and 
boys’ is fairly satisfactory. The public realizes that 
they get more for their money in knitted outerwear 
than in any other textile lines, and therefore turning 
to sweaters instead of the lumberjack and leather coat.” 


Less Men’s Clothing Produced .. . 


RESTRICTED OUTPUT of men’s clothing is 
indicated in a recent report of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Total quantities cut during July and 
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The Week in Textiles 


August show reductions of 26 to 56% from total for 
July and August, 1929. By classes of garments 
the decline in production which is largely applied to 
fall distribution is as follows: men’s suits, 28% ; men’s 
separate trousers, 27% ; men’s overcoats, 50% ; men’s 
topcoats, 28% ; boy’s suits, 32% ; boy’s separate pants, 
26% ; boy’s overcoats, 56%. 


All Black and Blue? .. . 


BLacK AND black-and-white are growing 
stronger as the season in women’s wear advances, ac- 
cording to data prepared by the Wool Institute, Inc. 
Brown family reached a peak some time ago and now 
is on the decline in popularity. Significant is the grow- 
ing demand for bright shades in the red group, wine 
and brighter shades being called for. In men’s 
wear fabrics the same authority reports that blue is one 
of the most popular shades in worsted suitings ; brown 
and tan in cheaper woolens with grays second best. 


Cottons for Curtains .. . 


THE ROAD from the textile mill to the de- 
partment store may be an arduous one, but the issuance 
of an unobtrusive pamphlet bids fair to increase the 
traffic on it. “Window Curtaining”’, a recent publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Home Economics, is being dis- 
tributed to customers by a prominent New York de- 
partment store. Osnaburg, protegé of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. is one of the cloths featured in 
the study of standard-type fabrics for curtaining needs. 
Suitable uses for 44 kinds of cottons. silks, wools and 
ravons, ranging from batiste to velveteen, are described. 


American and World Cotton .. . 
AccorpING To Department of Agriculture, 
there were 1.8 million bales of all cottons more than 
a year ago in present visible supply for world. Amer- 
ican cotton in world visible supply was 1.6 million 
bales larger than a year ago, and was about 70.1% 
of the total comparing with 60.5% for a year ago. 


The Business Outlook 


“Business is bearing up as well as can be 
expected under weight of the wave of 
uncontrolled deflation which financial 
fatalism and lack of business statesman- 
ship in this country let loose upon the 
world in the third quarter. There is a 
marked shortage of bear food in this 
week’s crop of statistics, and signs mul- 
tiply that business as a whole is not get- 
ting worse and is making definite 
improvement—too slow to warrant any 
high hopes of quick recovery this year, 
but steady enough to justify those look- 
ing and planning ahead for next year. 
Our index has risen again, for the fifth 
consecutive week, from 87.1% to 87.5% 
of normal.” —The Business Week 
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Night Work, 


Mergers, 


Golf, 


Principal Topics at N.A.C.M. Meeting 


Hite most p< rfect weather of the vear, a full pro 
gram of sports, enough but not too much business, 

and the injection of subtle rather than slap-stick 
humor, combined to make the annual convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, held at 
Poland Spring, Me., Friday and Saturday of last week, 
attractive to everybody, 


‘| hos 


250-vard 


irrespe ctive of type 
who must have whether it be a 


a putt through a pipe, or 


their eolf 
drive, a pitch of a 
found all varieties, and ample rewards in the 


horse s] OK 


form Of prizes 


Those who prefer indoor sports were 


offered a stvle show, a dance. a banquet, and such infor- 
mal and private ceremonies, before and after, as they 
cared to arrang. Poland Spring water was on the 
house. 

hose who glorify humor were permitted to wander 


speculatively, with a college professor, through the by- 
gone civilization of savage tribes and through the sav 
agery of present-day civilization or to follow “the trail 
of the ten green toe-nails” with an advertising expert; 
or to chuckle with 


than statistics 


a banker who offered stories rather 


Turning to Business 


However, as a business publication, we must concern 
ourself chiefly with the sterner stuff of which life. and 
conventions, are made 

From that standpoint, the feature was the difference 
of opinion expressed with regard to The Cotton-Textile 
Institute’s recommendation for the elimination of night 
employment for 
Lincoln Baylies, 


women and minors 1n 


cotton mills. 
retiring president, characterized that 
proposal as “the most important logical step yet taken 
toward combating the over-production which has men- 
aced the welfare of the great army of persons who gain 


Ward 


their livelihood from the cotton textile industry.” 
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Thoron, newly-elected president, stated that “its adop- 
tion will not effectively curtail production, and it has 
not even the merit of being humanitarian’; and sug- 
gested, instead, elimination of all night running by man, 
woman or child, and the adoption of a single shift of 
55 hours. 

Equally clean-cut was the difference of opinion on the 
publication of statistics. Mr. Baylies said: ‘Through 
our association bulletin and articles sent to the press we 
have endeavored to keep the true situation before manu 
facturers in order that all might take action in their 
own plants to correct this situation. Curtailment has 
been effective this year and, I believe, for the first time.” 
Mr. Thoron said: ‘Published statistics, if unfavorable. 
are much more effective in curtailing demand than in 
curtailing production. [ am firmly convinced 
that except for the statistics the curtailment in demand 
would have been nowhere near as great, and prices, 
would have been much better.” 


HE business session was 


Thoron 
Elected 


at Business 


held Saturday morning. 
Lincoln retiring 
president, delivered a fare- 
well address in which he re- 
viewed the important events 
of the year, pointed out the 
difficulties and progress of 
the association, and thanked 
the members and staff for the 
hearty support which had made progress possible. 
Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co.. 
Lowell, Mass., was elected president of the association 
to succeed Mr. Baylies. Irving Southworth, agent. 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and Ernest N. Hood, 
treasurer, Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., were elected vice- 


Baylies, 


Session 






Group picture of the members of the National Association of 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT POLAND SPRING 





Institute’s night-work recommendation heartily endorsed by Lincoln Baylies, retiring 
president, but criticized as non-effective and not especially humanitarian by Ward 
Thoron, new president, who suggested instead elimination of all night-running by 

} oD Dd D ¢ 


man, woman, or child, and single shift of 55 hours . 
textile industry recommended by Floyd W. Jefferson for stabilization - 
tion of Arkwright Club with the N. A. C. M. proposed by Mr. Thoron + 


Strong mergers in cotton 
Consolida- 
Pleasing 


mixture of humor and common sense offered, in three different doses, by a banker, 


an advertising expert, and a college professor 
Golf of three varieties—regular, miniature, and barnyard 


displayed at style show 


presidents. C. F. Broughton, treasurer, Wamsutta Mills. 
New Bedford, Mass., and Henry G. Nichols, president, 
Otis Co.. New York, will represent the association on 
the National Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers. The following directors were elected: Seabury 
Stanton, Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. ; 
b. H. Bristow Draper, president, Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale. Mass.; D. F. Edwards, president, Saco-lLowell 
Shops, Boston; Robert Amory, treasurer, Nashua M fe 
Co., Boston; Dexter Stevens, president, Manville 
Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I. and David Duncan, 
Lonsdale Co., Providence, R. I. 

Following the election of officers, Mr. Thoron took 
the chair and, in his speech of acceptance, proposed a 
consolidation of the N.A.C.M. and the Arkwright Club. 
He outlined the financial plan by which the association 
would take over the work of the Arkwright Club and 
asked that the members give consideration to the pro 
posal. He smilingly pointed out that consolidation would 
be somewhat aided by the fact that he was also president 
of the Arkwright Club. 

Floyd W. Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson Co., New 
York, and temporary chairman of the board of the Tex 
tile ExporteAssociation of the United States, spoke of 
the possibilities of developing export trade through 
cooperative endeavor and brought out the bearing which 
mergers would have upon the industry’s status. 

In an enlivening address, entitled “The Trail of the 
Ten Green Toenails,” Harford Powel, Jr.. of H. B. 
Humphrey Co., Boston, Mass., tackled the problem of 
the what, the why, and the how, of a stylist. Mr. Powel 
stated that, while the badge of the sisterhood had pre- 
viously been ten blood red finger-nails, investigation— 
which should be limited to far off beaches he hastened 
to add—would reveal ten toe-nails enamelled green, for 
the stylist does not dare to slump to the ways of the 


Cotton Manufacturers at the convention in Poland Spring, Maine 
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Cotton in all its glory effectively 


more prosaic mortals. In passing, Mr. Powel deplored 
the fact that he had always heard textile business de- 
scribed as “rotten.” 

The manner in which the fair sex had badgered execu- 
tives, both in ordering them from their stodgy offices and 
in the nonchalant way in which embryo stylists assumed 
that the owners knew practically nothing about the busi- 
ness, was described by Mr. Powel, but he also spoke of 
the extremely valuable work done by the better stylists. 

Committee reports, with the exception of those from 
the treasurer and nominating committee, were not read, 
but were available in printed form. Among the items 
reported was the accomplishment of the Committee on 
Rates and Transportation in securing from the railroads 
parity in freight rates from the east and the south to 
central western markets. Parity had been destroyed 
several years ago by various increases which had handi- 
capped eastern mills in distributing their products in the 
western territory. The Cotton Committee petitioned the 
government for additional staple standards covering cot- 
ton between 3” and 1” staple length. The report of the 
secretary was a comprehensive summary of developments 
during the last year. 


HE feature of the ban- 

Banquet quet Saturday evening 
was the address of Ward 
Thoron, the new president, 
i wee which is covered in this issue. 
Festivities Prof. Brooks Quimby, of 
Bates College, followed with 

a humorous speech, the sub- 

stance of which was that this so-called civilization of 
ours was not very much different from what we look 
upon as the old, backward days. He enumerated various 
features of ancient times, such as the existence of a 


Concludes 
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Chambray, 
new cotton, 


“Shee 
Was used 


atte) 


serious parking problem in early 
Rome, which were duplicated to 
in general, presented 


day 
rather 


and, 


discouraging picture to 


those who would shout of prog 
ress. 

William J. Fortune, of th 
National Shawmut Bank, Bos 
ton, was. thi speaker of th 
evening. He asked that business 


look more at fundamentals than 


the passing winds mM considering ith ql uted oat 


undoubtedly fear,’ he — stated 

“Tf it were possible to supplant fear with courage 
born of a look at fundamentals, we 
would remove, unquestionably, the chief obstacle which 


and 


contidence, square 


stands in the wav of a business revival.’ 
Mr. Fortune, in bringing out the point that business 
rests largely on credit, 1 figures from Federal Re 


quoted 
serve deposits which showed that thc 
depression, exceeded the 
1929, by Stabilization of 
wment was necessary, he said, and he called upon 
the textile industry. ; 


money available in 


this, a vear of umount in banks 
in September, a sizeable sum 


empl 
as one of the oldest and largest of 


to throw oft the cloak ot 


industries, pessimism, which it 


had worn tor vears, and to lead in a banishing fear 
“Right now it seems that we need the spirit and confi 
dence of out retather the builders of this nation 


HIE C. COOPER, of 


\" 
a New Bedford, assumed 


the crown as golf champion, 


Sports and 
Style Show 


scoring both the low gross 
Popular with 78 and the low net with 
/\). Ezra Dixon. Jr.. had 


second best net with 72. At 


the othe scale—excluding 


end of the 
creetly concealed their scores 


those who dis 
Robert Mulligan secured 


high gross with 127, and H. Harden won high net with 89. 
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Editors undoubtedly have deeper appreciation of the 
publicity methods of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers than do most members of the organiza- 
tion. Owing to the cooperation of the publicity commit- 
tee, of Russell T. Fisher, secretary, and of Tom Dinneny, 
publicity director, “covering” the conventions is a joy. 
But their work goes further; it presents to the country 
and to the world an accurate picture of the attempts of 
cotton manufacturers to build a sounder industry. 





suit in yellow “Indian Head” cloth 
of print cloth, one of the 
a fashion parade presented 


of Cotton Manufactur- 


4 s s a") 

the - iit | S 1 eas ’ 

Lie dea iepression The ¢ tron-Textile 
lhe psvchological factor in Vational Association 

the present business recession 1s CONT fon 


A graceful formal 

gown of black velve- 

teen with ermine 
marks 


F. R. Brown and N. M. Mitchel 
tied for holes in six by secur- 
ing eight each. Samuel C. Lam- 
port had eight holes in five and 
Joel M. Barnes and James C. 
Garland tied for greatest number 
of holes in three with two each. 

The horseshoe pitching contest 
was won by C. H. Clark. Prizes 
for the first three in the finals 
were won by C. H. Clark, 
Charles M. Mumford and Peter 
Strang. . 

The beautiful weather attracted 
many, who were without cham- 
pionship aims to the golf course. 

The style show and dance, held Friday night, proved 
to be an attraction. In cooperation with the association, 
The Cotton-Textile Institute presented, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Susan Bates, consumer consultant, a fashion 
parade consisting of 32 examples of costumes for loung- 


Institute, Inc., at the 


Poland Spring 


ing, daytime, sports, afternoon and evening wear which 
illustrated the effectiveness of cotton. Several extremely 
attractive costumes were highly praised and the entire 
group was illuminative of the importance of cotton. No 
attempt will be made here to struggle with a description 
of individual gowns. 

In speaking of present and future prospects in the 
style field Miss Bates emphasized the importance of 
novelties for the coming season. Meshy weaves, sheer 
chambrays and crepes, jacquards with a French accent in 
hroadcloths, oxfords and madrasses, the 
fabrics specifically mentioned. 


were among 
“Cottons today are sought after by retailers and dress 
manufacturers,’ Miss Bates said. “No longer do they 
wait for converters’ salesmen to insist upon showing 
them the new fabrics. This distinctly encouraging out- 
look has its origin in the tremendous advance in styling 
and designing. New England mills have been in the 
vanguard of this new era of novelty weaves, the devel- 
opment of sheer, gossamer-like fabrics and_ finishing 
processes accentuating the qualities of the fiber. 
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Great Test of 


Curtailment at Hand 


Says Lincoln Baylies 


XPRESSING his belief that curtailment had been 
effective this year for the first time, and that the 
move to eliminate the employment of women and 

minors at night constituted the most important logical 
step which the industry had taken in combating over- 
production, Lincoln Baylies, retiring president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, com- 
pleted two years in office Oct. 11. At the business 
session of the annual convention, held at Poland Spring, 
Me., he stepped down and passed the gavel to Ward 
lhoron. 

In closing his farewell address Mr. Baylies again 
referred to the topic and stated that the great test of 
curtailment was now at hand. If mills, both North and 
South, continued production on a reasonable parity with 
demand, better business would be the reward, he de- 
clared, but if curtailment were reduced at the first sign 
of better business the industry would enter 1931 with 
even greater handicaps than it had faced upon entering 
1930. 

Mr. Baylies took the occasion to extend his sincere 
thanks to the staff of the association, and to the mem- 
bers, for their unstinting labor and cooperation. His 
address, in part, follows: 


“In this industry of ours where the units are so numerous 
and scattered, and where individualism has, in some cases, 
amounted to almost a fault, the need of intelligent co- 
operation has been great and our association has, therefore, 
consistently worked toward this end. During the past two 
years we have endeavored to bring even closer the relations 
with other textile organizations both in the south as well 
as in the north. Special efforts have been made to get in 
closer touch with the state and local associations in New 
England, a great many of whose members are either members 
or potential members of our own association. 

“With overproduction stifling the industry, we have 
worked steadily and consistently for almost two years, in 
cooperation with other associations, to bring about curtail- 
ment which would keep production in accordance with 
demand. Through our association bulletin and articles sent 
to the press we have endeavored to keep the true situation 
before manufacturers in order that all might take action in 
their own plants to correct this situation. Curtailment has 
been effective this year and, I believe, for the first time. 
The curtailment program put into effect early last spring 
through the efforts of The Cotton-Textile Institute has 
already been of great assistance in getting our house in 
shape for the coming season, but the greatest single step 
that our industry has ever taken toward this end is, I believe. 
in the recent recommendation of the Executive Committee of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute that the employment of women, 
and minors under 18, should be eliminated from night work 
as soon as possible, and not later than March 1, 1931. This 
recommendation was subsequently ratified by the full board 
of the Institute. We wish to take this opportunity of offer- 
ing our heartiest congratulations to The Cotton-Textile 
Institute upon this action and see in it the most important 
logical step yet taken toward combating the overproduction 
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Lincoln Baylies, retiring president, N.A.C.M. 


which has menaced the weliare of the great army of persons 
who gain their livelihood through the cotton textile industry. 

“Our meeting last spring, at which the 75th anniversary 
of our association was observed, opened and closed not with 
addresses glorifying achievements in the past, but with 
appeals by various speakers of national importance, repre- 
senting both the south and the north, urging that night 
work be eliminated. That meeting was one of the most 
notable in the years of our organization, and we feel that 
the sentiments expressed at that time have contributed in a 
large measure towards stirring manufacturers to greater 
efforts to solve the problem of providing more steady em- 
ployment and profitable operations. Some have felt that 
the remarks of a number of the speakers at that meeting 
were too radical, but perilous situations require drastic 
action. 

“The formation, which is now under way, of a General 
\rbitration Council to provide more comprehensive means 
for conciliation, mediation and arbitration in the industry 
by representatives of a number of the cotton trade associa- 
tions acting together with executives of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute will, when finally completed and in running order, 
be without doubt a source of great benefit to the industry; 
the creation of this council comes as a result of the instiga- 
tion of your board of government who, as a result of the 
very wide and general prevalence of claims of all sorts being 
made against mills, authorized your president to take the 
matter up with The Cotton-Textile Institute with the 
purpose of creating some such council as is now being 
formed. 

“The equalization of freight rates from points in New 
England to destinations in central freight territory with the 
rates from southern mill points to the middle west, scheduled 
to go into effect on Wednesday, Oct. 15, is one of the 
bright spots of the year for New England mills. It is a 
result of more than a year of effort on the part of the 
Textile Traffic Conference, the Arkwright Club and the 
Rates & Transportation Committee of this association. I 
feel that our Rates & Transportation Committee, of which 
Milton O. Dean is chairman, deserves commendation for its 
work in this regard as well as for its many other activities. 

“Although developments since the creation of the Federal 
Farm Board have handicapped that body in its efforts to 
make the price of cotton more stable, we are hopeful that 
the board will, in the near future, attain a far greater meas- 
ure of success. Harry L. Bailey, a prominent member of 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Ward Thoron Recommends 


Single Shift 
of 55 Hours 





LHE Cotton Institute vocate the 
elimination of all night running by man, 


Ward 


Pextile 
woman or 


Thoron is with them he newly 


ected president of the National Association of Cotton 
\lIanufacturers made this statement in his address at the 
the association at Poland Spring, Me., last 





( channel of distribution; assailed 

indedness of textile manufacturers in the matter of 
rices oited out the defects in national anti-trust 

evs and predicted improvement in business. 
i ssumed up his objection to the recommendation, 
by the executive comnuiuttee ot The Cotton Textile [nsti- 
the elimination of night work for women and 
nors, as follows: “Its adoption will not effectively 


roduction, and it has not even the merit of being 


stated that it does 


1} ~ 
\iT rnoron 


not appear whether 
he Institute’s recommendation provides for a voluntary 
iwreement, or whether the matter is to be brought to the 


ntion of state legislatures and the national congress. 
He warned against the latter possibility, stating that 
egislators will interfere in all ways, as they did in 


Che problem which confronts our southern textile indus- 

d M Thoron, “and which The Cotton-Textile 

stitute has been diligently endeavoring to solve, differs 
which many of the members of this association 
ire struggling with The southern mills are largely engaged 


taple products, for which there is always some demand, 


I e eastern mills are pretty generally engaged on 
eclaltie which come in and go out of fashion, and the 
demand tor which may not safely be anticipated 
[he southern mills have substantially overproduced and 
rt to the world their overpreduction, with a con 
demoralization in_ prices lhe demoralization in 
hee Oo great that they | ave been torced finally 
e difterc wit imagers of the Cotton 
" eems to dominate 
( l'¢ ¢ ‘ | ve felt | . 
1 ‘ { ‘ cate lat 
mill ) ( wince 
\ siderab 
( etl ( 
I 4 \ 
‘ Cl M10! ( 
outcome ot tour ve eX pt ( ith their 
Ce 1 Hie ust \ Vv Te Ss | 1 the 
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Ward Thoron, the new 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, is a recognised 
authority on tariff and taxation in the cotton textile 


president of the National 


mdustry. He has served 
on the tariff committee of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers, and on the tariff 
and taxation committee of the N.A.C.M. His work 
in tariff matters brought warm praise from Lincoln 


for a number of years 
Vational Council of 


Baylies, retiring president. 
Mr. Thoron has been treasurer of the Merrimack 
VW fg. Co., Lowell, Mass., SUICe 1918. He Was 


admitted to the bar in 1890 and from 1895 to 1907 
was auditor and a director of the American Security 
cy Trust Co., Washington, D.C. From 1907 to 1910 
he was chairman of the executive committee of the 
Washington Railway ¢& Electric Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, the Potomac Electric Power Co., and 
traveled abroad from 1910 to 1915 


“| am ready to go one step further, for | am firmly con- 
vinced that except for the statistics the curtailment in de- 
mand would have been nowhere near as great, and prices 
would have been much better. 

“There are certain elementary principles which manufac- 
turers of staples for which there is a broad market among 
converters should bear in mind, and the principal one is that 
the demand for their product always slackens on a pros- 
pective falling cotton market and in periods of uncertainty 
between crops. Unless they are in a position to carry their 
cloth over the slack period, that is, keep it off the market, 
they had better not make it. 


“The print cloth market has become more and more de- 
moralized during the last four years, until it reached a point 
these last nine months when many mills were not only 

The result has been that 


forced to curtail, but did curtail. 
in the last two weeks, after striking bottom, the price 

a figure something better than the worst. It 

he southern manufacturers can be persuaded to continue 

this policy of curtailment for another six months or 

hey will all make money, 


has steadied at 


a year, 
lf, however, some try to be smart 
by taking advantage of the good sense of the others, they 
will all lose money and many of them will go broke. 
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‘The problem, therefore, which presents itself to the 
lextile Institute is how to maintain the present curtailment 
at least for another year. 

“Let us see how the Institute proposes to about it. 
While the managers of the Institute do not admit it, they 
have apparently lost faith in their statistics as a prophylactic. 
lf they really have, | am glad of it and I congratulate them 
on their seeing light, even though their optic nerve has been 
disastrously sluggish. At the same time, I wish to warn 
them that unless they can stop the circulation of the statistics 
of the Cotton Merchants Association their labor will be in 
vain. Favorable statistics may create a temporary demand 
and stimulate prices, but they will also stimulate production 
and destroy in a few weeks the effect of the painful lesson 
which the fall in margins has taught. 

As I said before, I suspect the Institute has lost faith in 
the efficacy of statistics as a means of maintaining the 
present curtailment over another year, and my reason for 
so thinking is due to the fact that they have fallen back on 
a great humanitarian movement to accomplish the trick. 


The Night Work Recommendation 


“Now, the humanitarian movement in question takes the 
form of the following principle, which has the approval of 
its executive committee and is to be submitted to the suffrage 
ot its members next Wednesday at the annual meeting. 

‘That night employment of women and minors under 
the age of eighteen should be eliminated as soon as 

possible, and not later than March 1, 1931,’ 

“IT do not wish to give the impression that the Institute 
suggests that its purpose in advocating this principle is 
anything but practical—practical in the sense that it will stop 
night work, and by stopping night work effect a permanent 
curtailment. Others have advocated it as humanitarian, 
and still others have praised it as a real constructive step, 


oO 
RO 


largely because of its pseudo-humanitarian flavor. The 
ps seudo is mine, and the humanitarian is theirs, 

“Let us examine these alleged humanitarian qualities. So 
jar as young persons under the age of eighteen are con- 


cerned, an almost negligible quantity of them are employed. 


| can see no reason why, in 
the case of a youth say of 
sixteen, if he wishes to work 
at night, the chance should 
not be open to him. He is 
infinitely better off doing 


honest work in a cotton mill, 
dofing a frame or filling a 
battery, than loafing on the 
streets or going to a dance 
hall. In any event, he does 
not have to work if he does 
not want to, and what is there 
that is humanitarian in de- 
priving him of an opportunity 
to do so five nights of the 
week if he does want to? 
“Nor am [ particularly im- 
pressed by the humanitarian 
aspects of depriving a woman 
ot an opportunity to earn a 
living if she wants to. She 
need not work if she does not 





want to, and she won’t work eer somes 
he elected junior vice-president 
any oftener than she wants 
to.—at least that is my experience. When she does work 
she really needs to, and I fr ankly do not think it humane to 
tell her that she can not work and that she had better starve. 
“The humanitarian argument, however, is a mask rhe 
real motive is to stop night running and thereby, for some 
vears to come, make overproduction unlikely. Now if the 
Institute will advocate just this——namely, to stop all night 
running by man, woman or child, (if there are any children), 
—l am with them. It would be a sound move from an 


standpoint, although I can not pretend that it 

uld be particularly humane toward those thrown out of 
employment. Thus we both agree that night running should 
be conend, but we disagree in the forecast that the elimina- 
tion from the picture of only the women and children will 


econ mic 
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accomplish it. Besides, | feel that the discrimination 1s 
unjust. 

“Perhaps [am misinformed, but I am under the impres- 
sion that one of the original advocates of this plan is for- 
tunate enough to have equipped one or more of his mills 
with a male force for his night shift, and is merrily operating 
night and day. What will the adoption of such a 
principle have on his production? None, of course, and it 
he can do it others will adjust themselves to doing it as well. 
Then where will be the gain? 
am not at all clear as to what is meant by 
night employment. Is the 
embargo to be from sunset to 
sunrise, or is it to be between 
the hours of nine at night 
and six in the morning, as 
mentioned in the vote of the 
Executive Committee, but not 
specified in the wording of 
the principle ? 


“If the embargo is to be 


effect 


‘Besides, | 





between nine and six, then 15 
Rie operating hours will be left, 
sabia 7 out of the 24, and these 15 


; hours are susceptible of being 
divided into two shifts of 73 
hours each in which women 
may be employed. This will 
provide for a standard run for 

t the machinery of 825 hours a 





week, which is 150% of a 
normal single shift run of 55 
hours. Should all the south- 


ern mills avail themselves of 


gp Oe i such an arrangement, the ag- 
lecte 7 0 7 e-f tee 7 , 

eer err ee gregate production would be 
larger than it has been; and under such a schedule, there 


is a possibility of running 4,290 hours a year per spindle, 
not allowing for Christmas, New Year’s, and the Fourth ot 
July. For the year ending July 31, 1929 the average run 
per spindle in place in the southern states was 3,627 hours. 
Here is a liberal margin of 20% in the difference, for holi- 
days and mills that won’t happen to do it; and for the life 
of me I can not see that the principle proposed, if adopted 
and put into operation, will accomplish what it is intended 
to do. 

“On the other hand, if a single shift of 55 hours were 
adopted, the maximum possible running time would be re- 
duced to 2,860 hours per year, which would be at least 


20% less than the experience of the year 1928-29. 
“My objection to the principle in question may be 
summed up as follows: Its adoption will not effectively 


curtail production, and it has not even the merit of being 


humanitarian. ¥ 

“On the other hand, I am equally convinced that if the 
southern mills will continue their present curtailment for 
another year, or absolutely limit themselves to a single shift 
of 55 hours, they will restore to themselves prosperity. The 
matter is entirely in their power. If they are unwilling to 
see light, I think it is in the power of their creditors, the 
bankers and the factors, to bring considerable pressure upon 
them to be reasonable. 

“As T am a southern manufacturer myself, I 
proper to express my own opinion thus frankly. 


thought it 


Problems of Eastern Mills 


‘This is an association of eastern manufacturers ; now let 
us see what our problem is. Our case is not easy to analyze. 
The migration of a large part of our staple business to the 
South has left us chiefly on fine goods, and on specialties 
dependent on fashion, varying with styles, subject to com- 
petition with silks, rayon, worsted and linens, and frequently 
affected by the market conditions of these competitive 
fabrics. 
who send them to 
they are finished; 
re-manufactured by 
factories in the form 


goods go to converters, 
finishers and then market them after 
others we finish ourselves to be 
cutters-up; and still others leave our 
(Continued on page 139) 


“Some of our 
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What Are We Going to Do About It? . . . 


Merge / 


IVEN the world to ramble over, when invited to 
speak on exports at the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers convention at Poland 

Spring, Me., Floyd W. Jefferson, of Iselin- Jefferson 
Co.. New York, took advantage of this latitude and de- 
voted part of his time to consideration of the necessity 
of strong consolidations in the cotton textile industry. 
Believing that the full benefits of export markets can 
not be realized except through group action, Mr. Jeffer 
son is equally confident that textile stabilization, gen- 
erally, can not be achieved without realignment of cor- 
porate ownership through which counterparts of the 
United States Steel Corp. and of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. would be brought into existence in textiles. 

said Mr. Jefferson, “have we heard 
‘What is the matter with cotton textiles ?’, 
and how many times have we failed to hear an answer 
satisfying those manufacturers and distributors of textiles 
who have suffered from unusually distressing business 
conditions ? 

“It does not suffice to attribute all of the trouble to 
overproduction and then damn the mill owners who keep 
on overproducing, and it does not help to lay all the blame 
at the doors of the Worth Street commission mer- 
chants, or to criticise the judgment of the New 
England mill treasurers who accept the best offers 


“How many times,” 


the question 


Says 
Floyd W. Jefferson 


Of Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York 


of their folly, and yet they have wilfully persisted in fol- 
lowing the same course and have stubbornly refused to 
donate a fraction of a cent or to spend a penny for 
advertising, travelling or development to stimulate foreign 
interest, suffering in the meantime the loss of many cents 
per yard through decline in domestic prices generally 
attributed to accumulation, 


Who Are ‘They’? 


“\What an indictment against our industry! But ‘What 
are we going to do about it,’ and whom do we mean by 
‘they’? 

“Let us analyze the pronoun ‘they.’ 
answer. 


Herein may lie the 
We hear it on all sides;—‘They are overproduc- 
ing’; ‘They are running at night’; ‘They are underquoting’ ; 
‘They are giving rebates’; ‘They are giving dating without 
interest’; “hey are exploiting labor.’ We know that these 
references apply to the manufacturers and to the primary 
distributors but the trouble is that ‘they’ are not a unit. We 

use the term as if ‘they’ 

referred to a group, but 

there is no group and that 


available through the New York cloth broker, nor 
is the malady entirely a mental one although wrong 
thinking has played its part. It is undoubtedly true 
that the attitude of those within the industry toward 
their own business has accentuated the difficulties 
with which they have been confronted. 

“All of these things and some other factors may 
be contributory causes to our failure to realize ade 
quate profits but the important question and the one 
that must be satisfactorily answered before our bust 
ness becomes sound is—What are we going to do 
about it ?’ 

“The trouble lies at the manufacturing and primary 
distributing end of the business, and is unquestion 
bly attributable to the lack of complete co ordination 
between the two Statistics ¢ mpiled from a repre 
sentative cross section of the industry show. that 
during the so-called depression years since 1927 we 


have made only 1.7% more cloth than we have 


“We are not looking to 
Wall Street to save us but 
we are watching for the 
day when some New Eng- 
land, New York or south- 
ern financial interests or 
a combination of them 
the vast 
money-making _possibili- 


will realize 


ties in an industry that 
has withstood battering 
and buffeting, and which, 
in spite of all, has man- 
aged all the time to keep 


is just why nothing has been 
done about it. 

“The ‘they’ of the cotton 
textile industry is a dis- 
organized, heterogeneous lot 
of producers and sellers who 
are completely at the mercy 
ot the well-conceived, well- 
organized groups who buy 
the product and pass it along 
in orderly fashion to the 
ultimate consumer who is 
glad to get it and who is 
willing to pay a fair price 
for it. 

“Now ‘What are we go- 
ing to do about it’? 

“First let us change the 
mental attitude. There is 


shipped to our customers, and vet the small unfavor 
ible balance against us has resulted in severe de 
moralization. With all of this demand manufacturers 
and distri ) 
utors have spent more to obtain orders than they have been 


paid for their labor. 


have failed to realize fair market value, 


Manufacturers, brokers, converters and 
commission houses alike have magnified their burden by 
heralding their adversity to the world 

“They have decried their own business to such an extent 
that they have lost the confidence and support of the hanks 
They have expressed their distrust in their fellow manufac 
turers so loudly that they have succeeded in discrediting 
themselves as being part of a disorganized group. 

“They have criticized their selling agents and brokers to 
a point where the world questions whether the 
distribution prevailing throughout the 
mentally sound, 

“They have admitted overproduction and have assembled 
and published statistics advertising to the buver the extent 


form ot 
industry is funda 
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its head in the air.” 


no disposition to discontinue 
use of cotton cloth; cotton 
mills of this country are 
well equipped with finest 
textile machinery in the world, and they are efficiently 
operated, and there are few extravagances of management, 
and there is a minimum of waste either in raw material or 
labor. 

“They are producing merchandise which does not rot, 
corrode, rust or evaporate, and which is always useable and 
salable. We do not have to create demand, for demand 
exists. There are ample markets, domestic and foreign, to 
consume tremendous volume. But we face two major prob- 
lems—first, budgeted control of production; and_ second, 
intelligent, orderly distribution domestic and foreign, and 
the reason that these two elements are not coordinated is 
hecause ‘they’ are not operating under unit control. 

‘To those who accomplish it in the proper way, the 
manufacture and distribution of cotton textiles can and will 
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return the same percentage of profit that 

rewards the outstanding manufacturers and 

sellers in other important lines of endeavor. 
“But ‘what are we going to do about it’? 


Time Is Ripe for Mergers 


“There was never a more opportune time 
for the entrance of large capital into a field 
which is basic and which is sure to survive, 
and which will yield rich returns to those who 
can control production and accomplish distri- 
bution upon a basis that provides fair return 
for the cost of merchandising. The surest way 
out of present disorder is to point out to large 
capital the inherent soundness of our business, 
and then look to that source to control the 
industry and take from it, with the assistance 
of our best brains, the golden reward which 
will follow that control. 

“We are not looking to Wall Street to save 
us, but we are watching for the day when some 
New England, New York or southern financial 
interests or a combination of them will realize 
the vast money making possibilities in an 
industry that has withstood battering and buf- 
feting, and which, in spite of all, has managed 
to keep its head in the air. 

“What a simple matter it ought to be at this time. Excel 
lent- mill properties could be put into the right kind of 
merger at a price far below depreciated cost of reproduction ; 
selling and converting houses of the right type could be 
added at the price of their quick assets. A careful combing 
of the element of personnel would leave the workers and 
thinkers to carry on the problem of distribution. 

“A merger of this kind is not so gigantic as many that 
have been formed in other industries around competent 
leaders. 

“The entire cotton textile product of the United States 
is estimated at one and a half billion dollars. There are 
20 selling agencies in Worth Street whose combined volume 
is five hundred million, and there are 20 direct selling 
eastern and southern mill units whose volume would equal 
that of the 20 commission houses. 

“If these important units were realigned so that there 
would come into existence counterparts of the United States 
Steel Corp. and of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and if the 
participating interests were permitted to exchange, on a 
fair basis, their present securities for stock in well organized 
holding companies, the results would be astounding. 

“The large capitalistic combination which first senses the 


Floyd W. 
Testile Export 


true condition and which gathers into such a group or 
groupings the best mills and the best brains in Worth 
Street, New England and the South will reap a_ rich 


harvest, and in the reaping, will stabilize and put into its 
proper place in the sun one of the world’s largest and most 
necessary industries. 


s¢f HAVE taken the space 
allotted to me to talk 
more of mergers than of ex- 
port,” said Mr. Jefferson. 
“One of the reasons that I 
have been led thus far afield 
is because of my belief that 
we can never realize the full 
benefit of export markets except through group action.” 
The speaker outlined the reasons for the formation of 
the Textile Export Association of the United States. 
Originally comprising 18 firms, the membe rship has 
rapidly increased and at the present time the partic ipe ating 
firms control the distribution of approximately 85% of 
all the cotton textiles now being exported by the United 
States. 


Group Action 
Required 
for Export 


“One of the evils of our export trade has been the 
trading in terms,” said Mr. Jefferson. “It has not been 
unusual for firms to extend 180 days dating. It is true that 
these terms in some instances have been necessary in order 
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with England, 
Italy and _ other 
European nations, but the 
merchants and bankers of 
those countries are not anxious 
to engage in a_ prolonged 
terms war with the United 
States, 

“It has been the war in 
Worth Street that has ac- 
centuated this condition and 
when Worth Street stand- 
ardizes its terms it is prob- 
able that the rest of the world 
will welcome it and follow 
suit. 

‘Through the 
port Association we can 
legally come together, com- 
pare prices, terms, credit and 
volume, and cut our cloth ac- 
cording to our needs. 

“The Textile Export As- 
sociation of the United States 
extends to each member of 
this association a hearty in- 
vitation to join the group. 

“If we can convince you textile manufacturers that there 
is a real opportunity for you to find a new market for a 
considerable percentage of your product in foreign fields, | 
am sure that you are going to do something about it. 

“The markets exist. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been telling us this for many years but we 
have been slow to grasp our opportunities. We exported 
$770,000,000.00 of cotton in 1929, and only one-tenth that 
amount of cotton cloth. Our foreign sales are pitifully 
small, and it is merely because we have been apathetic 
toward these tremendous outlets and have not gone to the 
trouble and expense of capturing them. 

“Surely no industry has ever stood in more crying need 
of additional outlets. In spite of that, the export divisions 
are frequently the targets for unceasing sharp-shooting by 


to compete 
Germany, 


Textile Ex- 


eflerson, Acting Chairman, 


Association 


mill men, by credit men, and even by their colleagues in 
other branches under the same roof. They are beset 
frequently with troubles over traffic, shipping or credit 


of which the domestic sales manager is ignorant and the 
details of which he is utterly incapable of handling. They 
are doing all this not as a fad or an experiment but because 
an over-produced industry such as ours, if it is to feed, clothe 
and shelter the half million people and their dependents 
engaged in it, needs to export every yard that foreign 
trade will absorb. 

“T have taken the space allotted to me to talk more of 
mergers than of export. One of the reasons that I have 
been led thus far afield is because of my belief that we can 


never realize the full benefit of export markets except 
through group action. 
“Tt would cost the average individual mill to organize 


for export much more than they could get out of it. With 
the exception of cloth for the industrial trades, goods for 
export must be sold in the finished state. Most mills are 
opposed to converting for their own account and few are 
organized to do it. This requires styling and merchandising 
ability beyond that of the average mill organization. The 
converter therefore has a definite and important place in 
the larger picture. 

“There are even now some important existing alliances 
of mill, finisher, converter and selling agency but they must 
be bigger to be wholly successful and to play their necessary 
part in stabilization. It is a step in the right direction but 
some of the pioneers are taking these steps at great risk to 
themselves because, large as they are, the outside competition 
is uncontrolled. 

“The dominating textile manufacturing and selling groups 
of tomorrow must be under capitalistic control, and must 
have distributive organizations broad enough to enable them 
to sell direct to the consumer fabrics finished and ready to 
cut, and they must embrace export divisions which can sell 
this type of converted goods to the markets of the world.” 
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VERWHELMING e1 


lorsement to both the prin 


ciple of the elimination of night employment of 
women and minors, and the method proposed by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute for making that principle 
effective was voiced at the Institute’s annual meeting 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, Wednesday of 


What Happened 


this week and attended by 
manufacturers 
both 


member mulls, 


repre senting 


member and non 
as well as by 
selling agents. 

to which this 


principle has the support of 


The extent zt 
Walker D. Hines. 
the industry may be gauged 
by the fact that, without any 
Institute 
had received favorable ex 


Annual address by 
dent George A. Sloan. 
real canvass, the 


pressions of from 


Opinion 


manufacturers 
OX% 


representing ; 
eee hoard meeting. 
of the total equipment 

in the country and 64% of 

t estimated to have been operated at night. 


the equipme 
had from 20,749,000 


Support come, prior to the meeting, 

spindles to which 226,455 spindles were added at the 

meetil lhe negative votes represented only 2% of the 
ilustry’s equipment as a whole and only 3% of the 

equipment estimated to have been operated at night. 

Phis remarkably spontaneous affirmative opinion was 
merely on the statement of the principle that the might 
emplovni if wo and minors should be eliminated 

SOO! possible il «| not late 4 than March i. 1931. 

The method of translating this principle into action 
was outlined at the meeting by Walker D. Hines, chair- 


an of the board, and was expressed in a declaration of 
policy, copies of which were passed to those in attend 
ance for signature Those signing this declaration not 
only endorsed the principle mentioned above, but pledged 
their adherence to this policy, contingent upon its pro 
oTressive acceptance by 159 ot the spindles in the in 


second 


vear, 80% the 


] 


the third vear and thereafter 
- ; 


not only to the total 
| 


] 
to those whicl have 


dustry the first vear, and &5% 
hese percentages apply 
spindleage of the country but also 
been operated at night at any time 
in the last two vears 

\n important change has been made in the spread of 
hours covered by this move. It had originally been 
recommended that employment of women and minors be 
stopped between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. but ex 
pressions of opinion from the industry at large led to 
increasing this spread to cover the period from 7 p.m. to 
6am. This latter spread of hours was specifically men- 
tioned in the declaration of policy passed for signature. 

\ vive voce vote was taken at the meeting to get the 
expression of those present as to their approval or dis- 
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Industry Overwhelmingly Endorses 
Institute’s Night Work Proposal 


At C.-T. L. Meeting 


Overwhelming endorsement 
of night work proposal. 


Brief survey by Chairman 
Presi- 


Election of directors; 
later re-election of officers 
and executive committee at 


approval of this declaration of policy. There was only 
one dissenting vote and consequently the resolution of 
adoption was overwhelmingly adopted, thus giving affirm- 
ative support to both the principle and the method. Ac- 
tual signatures to the declaration were secured at the 
meeting from executives representing about 
10,500,000 spindles. Naturally this was only 
a start as it was the first time the declaration 
of policy had been submitted for signatures 
and the Institute’s organization will take imme- 
(liate steps to secure pledges from the industry 
at large. 

In presenting this night work question to the 
meeting, Mr. Hines stated that it was the most 
vital matter with which the Institute had under- 
taken to deal. He pointed out that it had first 
been suggested as a legislative matter and that 
consequently it could not fall within the scope 
of the activities of the Institute, owing to re- 
strictions in its bylaws but that later this 
legislative phase of the suggestion was elim- 
inated thus permitting its consideration by the 
organization. In explaining the document he pointed 
out that the board of directors had reached the con- 
clusion that 1t was wise to have a rising scale of per- 


and 


centages representing endorsement by the industry ; that 
the percentage of support of night runners should cor- 
respond to the percentage of support from the industry 
in general; and that, where there are well defined groups 
within the industry, members of such groups should be 
allowed to pledge their support contingent upon accept- 
ance by a corresponding percentage in that group. 


Walker Hines AY H UC rH this action 

. ; on night work was of 
Comments on course the outstanding fea- 
Night Work 


ture of the meeting, there 
were several other impor- 
tant matters, including the 
election of 26 directors; 
brief comments by Walker 
1). Hines, chairman ; and a comprehensive annual address 
by George A. Sloan, president. Mr. Hines touched par- 
ticularly on the night-work question and left the detailed 
report of activities to be covered by Mr. Sloan. 
\n abstract of Mr. Hines’ remarks follows: 


lhe action taken on the elimination of night employment 
of women and minors represents a very striking triumph 
~ the Institute idea. That idea has been to promote dis- 
cussion and contact. Every year has seen an advance in 
the state of mind with which the industry has approached 
its problems. It is true of course that the condition of the 
industry has furnished an impetus but the Institute has 
furnished the machinery. 

The keynote of the Institute’s activities has been the idea 
of balancing production with demand. One thing in par- 
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ular should be emphasized: The action on the question 
night operation has emerged from the industry’s thinking 
this idea. The conviction has come that the day capacity 
the industry is sufficient to meet the demand of the indus- 
y, and except in emergency night running is not needed. 

A great deal has been heard about the great economy of 
iy and night running as against merely day running. How 
er the man who figures on greater economy from night 


eration computes his costs on running 10J% day and 
geht and then applies these costs to day operation. He 
erlooks the fact that when the industry runs day and 


ight it is unable to operate 100%. Therefore the only 
ue test of comparative cost between day operation only and 

iv and night both, is to figure day operation on the basis 
+ 100% and day and night operation on the basis of 70, 75 

80% (according to the group), since curtailment is 

cessary. On the basis of such accurate figuring, the 
ipposed economy of night running evaporates. 

here has therefore emerged the fact that there is no 
lace in this industry for regular night running. By elimi- 
iting it, mills are acting in their own interests, and in 
he interests of their customers and employees. The workers 
in be given regular wages and regular time of work. 

Of course there will be a few, but a very few, who may 
think that if the industry generally cuts out night running, 
hose few can run day and night and “get away with the 
ream.” It would be foolish to deny this possibility but 
uch a development will become less and less and it will 
realized that those who act in this way are the enemies 
i the industry, of the customers and of the employees. 


eC 


N PRESENTING his 

annual address, George 

A. Sloan, president, touched 

Address of on the outstanding develop- 
P sd ments of the year, leaving 
resident their expansion to the an- 


nual report which will be 

distributed shortly to the 
members. One of the points he touched on particularly 
was the statistical work being developed by the industry 
ind he stated that “we should not tolerate any thought 
looking to their discontinuance.” He dwelt at 
length on the cost of work of the Institute. He 
also emphasized the need of continuing and 1n- 
creasing emphasis on advertising activities. 

Mr. Sloan’s address follows in large part: 

“The year just passed has been conspicuous 
tor the record of specific accomplishments which 
the industry has effected through The Cotton- 
lextile Institute. Definite and distinct progress 
has been made in dealing with many fundamental 
questions. Briefly, the record can be summarized 
as follows: 

“1. The focusing of attention on the hours of 
work and the lack of uniformity in running time 
tor labor and machinery. 

“2. The recommendation to eliminate night 
work for women and minors which, at the out- 
has the spontaneous support of more than 
twenty million spindles—a movement hailed 
throughout the nation as the most constructive 
step ever taken by this industry. 

“3. A better balancing of production with de- 
mand. 

“4. (a) Actual or definitely contemplated im- 
provement of cost procedure by mills comprising 
an appreciable percentage of the entire industry. 

“(b) Individual operating economies, resulting from the 
cost efforts of the Institute, representing an annual total 
amount, in the comparatively few mills which so far have 
availed themselves of these opportunities, sufficient to cover 
the entire cost of maintaining the Institute. 

“5. Completion of the most comprehensive study of de- 
preciation ever conceived in the cotton textile industry. 

“6. The success with which public attention has been 
directed to the use of cotton. 


set, 


The 


Oc 





The widening of the of Institute activities 
including the formation of the General Arbitration Council 
and the initiating of steps leading up to the formation of th 
Textile Export Association. 

“In the first place, the record made by the industry du 
this particularly difficult period would not have been possible 
vithout the dogged determination of many fine men in our 
membership who have consistently fought for the observance 
of sound business principles and who have put these prin- 
ciples into effect in the production and distribution of their 
own pre ducts. 

“In the second place, the things which we are now seeing 
accomplished represent in large part, the cumulative results 
of much that was initiated by the Institute in preceding 
years. 

“In the third place, the Institute’s work this vear has been 
distinctly industry-wide in its scope and benefits. Everyone 
of our major accomplishments directly and vitally affects 
all mills throughout the industry whether or not they are 
members of this Institute. Some of our recent experiences 
show that the Institute performs a unique service in crystal- 
lizing the progressive sentiment of the industry and then 
translating this sentiment into action. 

“| believe that the foundations on which this industry 
and the Institute have built during the last four years are 
secure. They have certainly withstood the rigorous tests 
under most difficult and trying circumstances and with the 
gradual return of more normal conditions to business in 
general, our industry should be among the first to emerge 
on a healthier and sounder basis because of the magnificent 
response of our members to our efforts to supply helpful 
information and stimulate sound thinking. 

“Certainly the overproduction that has caused us so much 
concern in the past, and to which so many difficulties in 
other industries are now attributed, has long since been 
clearly recognized as a fundamental problem in the cotton 
textile industry. Through the Institute and with the helpful 
cooperation of all trade associations in our industry, the 
best thought and advice have been mobilized for more than 
four years in an effort to work out a solution of this vital 
problem and we confidently believe that overproduction will 
be solved by a consistent adherence to those constructive 
policies which already have helped the industry. 

“The cotton manufacturing industry in compiling statis- 
tics, building up an ac- 
cumulation of extremely valu- 
able data going back for a 
period of years. In coopera 
tion with the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants and 
the Fine Cotton Ex- 
change, we have engaged per- 
sistently in the collection and 
diffusion of this vital infor- 
mation among cotton mill 
executives and selling agents, 
with the result that they are 
more and more becoming 
keen and well-informed stu- 
dents of the economic condi- 
tions with which they are 
obliged to contend. The data 
thus collected have been of 
inestimable service to our 
members. Judging by past 
experience if there had been 
no such data, our members 
would have known much less 
about production and _ stocks 
than our customers would 
have known. Past results 
show that, in the absence of statistics, astute customers keep 
advised as to these things and force prices fully reflective 
of any condition of overproduction, and yet the mills are 
not sufficiently advised of the facts to enable them to deal 
intelligently and comprehensively with the problem of 
balancing production and demand. 

“Happily for this industry there has been a steady ex- 
pansion of the industry’s statistical work. And I repeat to 
you that the statistics have proved themselves of vital impor- 
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tance to the participating mills and we should not tolerate 
any thought looking to their discontinuance. We might as 
well advocate the discontinuance of the United States Census 
Bureau. 

“During the last year there have been numerous group 
neetings and meetings of cotton mill associations both State 
and national in which I have been privileged to discuss 
with mill executives and selling agents this question of 
balanced production, Besides, the trade press and editors 
of newspapers in textile centers have increasingly called 
attention to the desirability of keeping supply balanced with 
demand, and they have consistently emphasized that a 
proper balance of supply with demand is in the best interest 
of the mill stockholders, the mill employees, the mill com- 
munities and the customers of our industry. 

‘The evidences of real improvement in balancing produc- 


tion were present in the statistical reports this year and 
especially during the last three months. During the latter 
period, as a result of close attention to the information pro- 
vided and to sound principles of economics, production 
schedules have been more intelligently planned than ever 
before. The production of July, August and September of 
standard carded fabrics was 42% below peak production 
and 31% below production during the same period last 
year. This level a production has been maintained in spite 


of substantial increases in sales and shipments, the con- 
viction of the mills being quite evident that it is more logical 
to utilize the growing demand for the purpose of moving 


accumulated stocks rather than to increase production. The 


effects of this policy are disclosed in the volume of stocks 
on hand, the decline in stocks during September being, in 
fact, the a decline in a single month that has been 
recorded 1 1 the indus try’ S statis tics. 

“In the sae of some observers of these trends is perhaps 
the feeling that the great reduction in recent output was a 
result of extreme low prices, lack of orders, and heavy 
stocks, but the facts of the case are that the drastically 
reduced production was maintained in standard fabrics in 
the face of diminishing stocks, increasing orders, and with 





indicate improvement in the statistical situation in this 
important branch of our industry, largely brought about 
through the constructive efforts of important leaders who 
have devoted a great amount of time and thought to encour- 
aging their fellow manufacturers to appreciate more fully 
the need for a better balance of production with demand. 
Indeed, I have the feeling that this industry owes an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude to leaders in the principal groups 
of manufacture, North and South, who have given so unsel- 
fishly of their time and strength in promoting the best 
interests of the group of which they are a part, as well as 
in promoting the progress of the entire industry. Their 
names are well-known to all and the future welfare of this 
industry depends largely, if not entirely, upon more men 
of their calibre and character assuming the role of leadership 
and devoting a greater part of their energy to the common 
welfare. All of such work fits in admirably with the work 
of the Institute and it can render no better service than 
to encourage such initiative on the part of individual leaders. 


The 55-50 Recommendation 


‘The so-called 55-50 recommendation, embodying the prin- 
ciple that the maximum day-time run for labor and ma- 
chinery in cotton mills should not exceed 55 hours, and 
where night shifts are employed, the maximum night run 
should not exceed 50 hours, and that overtime running 
beyond those hours should be discontinued, was subscribed 
to by mills having 23,702,342 spindles. This represents 
close to 75% of the cotton textile industry. 

“Of approximately 8,500,000 spindles that did not sub- 
scribe to the 55-50 plan, there are a large number that have 
never made a practice of running in excess of the maximum 
hours recommended. Two and one-quarter million of the 


non-subscribing spindles are in Massachusetts where, on 
account of legal restrictions, extremely few mills, com- 


paratively, run a night shift or run a day shift more than 
48 hours a week. In addition, there are 1,500,000 spindles 
in northern States, outside of Massachusetts, which did not 
subscribe to the recommendation, and many of these main- 


increasing manufacturing margins. It is a significant fact tain working schedules less than the maximum recommended. 
that the manufacturing margin in print cloth and narrow ‘The work of our Cost Section has been rapidly increasing 
sheetings now compares favorably with periods when pro- in scope, intensity and utility throughout the past year. 
duction was 40 — greater Surveys which have been conducted have indi- 
than at present. Further- cated that there is ample need and opportunity 
more, heavy _ production for the extension of the use of correct cost pro- 
schedules, 50° in excess of “Happily for this industry cedure in all branches of this business. These sur- 
present production, have sl silaas - Sa ila tag veys indicate that the use of sound costs ranges 
wen in force in times past . from not over 60% in some groups to less than 
when the volume of orders pansion of the industry’s 15% in others. That mills individually and the 
znd stocks on hand were sub statistical work. And I re- industry in general would benefit greatly from a 
stantially as they are under . more universal use of cost data, adequately es- 
the present drastically re peat to you that the statis- tablished, is a truth so self-evident as = brook no 
duced production schedules tics have proved themselves denial. 


“It should be remembered, 
that the on 
hand in spite of the reduction 


however, stocks 


of vital importance to the 
participating mills and we 


‘Through the medium of circular letters, the 
spoken word, press releases, blackboard discus- 
sions, encouragement of competent cost consultants, 


are larger than economically should not tolerate any and even direct installation of cost systems by its 
justifiable, that the volume of thought looking to their held agents, the Cost Section has been furthering 
unfilled orders, in spite of in 4 . - the adoption of sound cost methods and carrying 
dise "e. \ ; ; - se 
creasing sales, below what continuance We might this message to all the industry. 
should be expected at this as well advocate the discon- “Evidencing the effectiveness of these efforts 
time of the year, and that the tinuance of the United we are gratified to announce that to our knowl- 
manufacturing margins are . edge they have directly or indirectly influenced 
a i : States Census au.” — -T ae PEO A <n; . 
still too low to cover com ; = a’ Bureau. mills representing more than 1,750,000 spindles to 
pletely full costs of manufac George A. Sloan. install adequate cost methods during the past 
ture. But in view of the in 


creasing study being given by 


mill executives to current con- 


ditions, as revealed in these statistics, I am confident that these 
unfavorable factors will be met more intelligently than ever. 

“So far as the present situation is concerned, those mills 
which speed up production beyond the market requirements 


and obviously without 


regard to the best interests of the 
mill employees of this industry who have suffered so much 


in the past because of periods of overproduction followed 


by drastic curtailment of employment, and particularly 
during these days when our industry in common with all 
others is making every effort to restore the confidence of 
the public and the trade are, to say the least, short-sighted. 


“The figures as to fine goods during the past two months 
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vear. There are doubtless many other mills which 
have done so without the fact having come to our 
knowledge. Moreover we have substantial evi- 
dence to the effect that additional mills representing over 
2,500,000 spindles are at this time contemplating such a 
move. That there is a rapidly growing appreciation of the 
vital importance of the use of sound cost data in determining 
selling policies is beyond question. The figures mentioned 
are distinctly complimentary to the attitude of the industry. 


Field Agents Examine Cost Methods 
‘The field agents of the Cost Section are constantly and 
energetically visiting mills throughout the country, exam- 
ining the cost methods in use, assisting the mills to rectify 
systems fundamentally valuable but open to improvement, 
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and encouraging the installation of modern cost methods 
where none is in use. Constructive suggestions and criti- 
cism are afforded when permitted, and such information as 
is available to us is provided. 

“In many cases the suggestions of these field representa- 
tives have resulted in very definite and tangible economies 
tor the mills. Primarily as a means of demonstrating the 
utility of cost records, apart from the value of costs as a 
guide to sales policies, the Cost Section has assisted a large 
number of mills to adopt a budgeting procedure. In this 
activity the field agent performing this work has 
ccllaborated with the mill in establishing the 
budget figures to be used. 


Savings Through Cost Data 


“We have been definitely informed by a num- 
her of these mills as to the amounts of savings 
which have resulted from these suggestions of our 
field agents. The sum total of these savings re 
porced to us by the managements themselves of 
the comparatively few mills which so far have 
taken advantage of this opportunity amounts to 
approximately $350,000 per year. Furthermore, 
we are positive from our own observations that 
there have been additional savings of this nature 
which have net been reported. It is worthy of 
emphasis that this large economy is not momentary 
but is an economy which will be permanent and 
continue so long as these mills hold to the 
schedules which they have already attained. 

“The Cost Section is energetically developing 
measures looking to service of more direct benefit 
to specific groups of mills and developing pro- 
grams which should rapidly result in more general 
recognition and use of sound cost principles, as 
evidenced by the direct installation of cost methods 
by one field agent during the past year for one entire group 
of mills. These specific activities will be described in more 
detail in the annual report. 


Building up Markets 


“Mr. Hines and | have come to look upon the basic prob- 
lem of this industry as one of under-consumption as well 
as overproduction. By this I mean that we attach as much 
Importance to the need of building up the markets for our 
products as we do to the necessity of not producing more 
than the market can consume. Only by fixing in the public 
mind a full appreciation of the qualities of cotton and the 
constant improvements that are being effected in manu- 
facture, in finishing, in dyeing and in other processes, can 
we ever hope to meet the growing competition in American 
industry for the consumer’s dollar. 

“Much has been accomplished by some of our leading 
interests in this industry in promoting their trade-mark 
products. But a careful study into many of our markets 
would reveal untold additional possibilities through indi- 
vidual national advertising. Much has been accomplished 
in this industry in group advertising and other style pro- 
motional efforts through The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
| am heartily in sympathy with the recent action of our 
Executive Committee in recommending the enlargement of 
this promotional campaign and the extension of our adver- 
tising into other branches of the industry.” 


HE annual meeting of 
Election of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute elected 26 directors, 
Officers and of which 25 were chosen 
Di for a term of three years 
irectors and one was elected for one 
year to fill a vacancy. At 
a meeting of the board of 
directors later in the day, the officers were re-elected, and 
14 members of the executive committee were re-elected 
while two new members were elected to that committee. 
The officers re-elected are: 
Chairman, Walker D. Hines; president, George A. Sloan; 





George A. Sloan, president, 
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vice-presidents, Henry F. Lippitt of Providence, R. I., and 
T. M. Marchant of Greenville, S. C.; executive vice-presi- 
dent, W. Ray Bell; treasurer, Gerrish H. Milliken of New 
York; secretary, Paul B. Halstead. 

Nathaniel F. Ayer of Boston, Mass., and Donald 
Comer of Birmingham, Ala., were elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Institute. 

The following members of the Executive Committee 
were re-elected to serve another term: 

Robert Amory, Boston; 
Harry L. Bailey, New York; 
sertram H. Bordon, New 
York; J. Whitney Bowen, 
Fall River, Mass.; Charles F. 
3roughton, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Charles A. Cannon, 
Kannapolis, N. C.; Stuart W. 
Cramer, Cramerton, N. C.; 
R. H. I. Goddard, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; B. B. Gossett, 
Charlotte, N. C.; George S. 
Harris, Atlanta, Ga.; John A. 


Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Russell H. Leonard, Boston; 
Gerrish H. Milliken, New 
York; G. T. Thompson, 
Adams, Mass. Mr. Hines, 
Mr. Sloan, former Senator 
Lippitt and Mr. Marchant 


are members of the Executive 
Committee ex-officio. 


a ae at Directors elected for 
The Cotton-Textile Institute din ied meee 

W. D. Anderson, Bibb 

Mis. Co., Macon, Ga.; S. M. Beattie, Piedmont Mfg. 

Co., Piedmont, S. C.; J. W. Bowen, Flint Mills, Fall 

River, Mass.: G. E. Buxton, B. B. & R. Knight Corp., 

Providence, R. I.; Chas. B. Chase, Stevens Mfg. Co., 

Fall River, Mass.; Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Bir- 

mingham, Ala.; Philip Dana, Dana Warp Mills, West- 


brook, Me.; F. A. Flather, Boott Mills, Boston; J. M. Game- 
well, Erlanger Cotton Miils, Lexington, N. C.; C. L. Gilli- 
land, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; R. H. I. Goddard, 
Lonsdale Company, Providence, R .I.; L. O. Hammett, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C.; Weston Howland, 
Warwick Mills, Boston; H. B. Jennings, Mansfield Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C.; H. A. Ligon, Jr., Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Leavelle McCampbell, Graniteville Mfg. 
€o.. New York; J. A. McGregor, Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.; V. M. Montgomery, 
Pacolet Mig. Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. B. Munson, 
Denison Cotton Mills Co., Denison, Tex.; Frank I. Neild, 
Neild Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; W. S. Pepperell, Warren 


Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; Benj. D. Riegel, Tryon Co., 
New York: H. Nelson Slater, Slater Mills, New York: 


\ug. W. Smith, Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C.; G. T. 

Thompson, Berkshire Fine Spinning Ass’tes., Adams, Mass. 
George M. Wright of Republic Cotton Mills, Great 

Falls, S. C., was elected for one year to fill a vacancy. 

Other members of the Board, and ‘terms for which 
they will serve are: 

For two years: Robert Amory, Howard Baetjer, Harry 
.. Bailey, Bertram H. Borden, Charles F. Broughton, Frank 
L. Carpenter, Alfred E. Colby, Julius W. Cone, Stuart W. 
Cramer, George Delano, W. A. Erwin, J. C. Evins, H. R. 
Fitzgerald, B. E. Geer, B. B. Gossett, George S. Harris, 
Jno. A. Law, Russell H. Leonard, Henry F. Lippitt, Edward 
Lovering, G. H. Milliken, A. R. Pierce, J. J. Scott, John 
Skinner, and George E. Spofford. 

For one year: Nathaniel F. Ayer, Morgan Butler, Cason 
J. Callaway, Sidney P. Cooper, A. M. Dixon, James P. 
Gossett, Robert E. Henry, John H. Holt, Ernest N. Hood, 
Allen F. Johnson, H. deF. Lockwood, Alex Long, W. B. 
MacColl, T. M. Marchant, C. R. Miller, Henry G. Nichols, 
W. S. Nicholson, Charles D. Owen, Jr., Lee Rodman, Ken- 
neth S. Tanner, Charles Walcott, Henry T. Whitin, Eben 
Whitman, and J. D. Woodside. 
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How Do We Hire’? 


By Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph. D. 






Community Director, Saxon Muls, Spartanburg, S. fs 


We have repeatedly referred to the south- 
ern cotton mill as a socializing force. In 
meeting the dire needs of a great section, 
it has supplied one of the most romantic 
and brilliant pages of industrial history. 

Consequently, in attempting to effect 
adjustment to growth beyond the first 
stages of industrialization, the approach to 
the problem cannot be solely along eco- 
nomic lines. The social background of 
the past, and the social needs of the pres- 
ent, cannot be ignored. Nor are they 
always compatible. 

Dr. Potwin has these phases very much 
in mind, when she discusses the employ- 
ment problem, in the accompanying article. 
Sympathetically alive to the circumstances 
which have made the mill the social center 
of a community, she is equally alive to the 
economic changes which, in turn, demand 
new types of social service. Her analysis 
of the system of “spare” help; of the effect 
of absenteeism and inefficiency upon the 
morale and progress of other workers— 
reflects a constructive attempt to orient 
these social and economic values. 

She comes to the inescapable conclusion 
that there must be intelligent selection and 
a sensible limitation of the number of the 
employed. —Editor 


© get a job in the early cotton mills of the South 


one had only to be “white and willin’.””. Standards 

of employment and performance were informal 
and undefined, and health had not gained universal recog- 
nition as a social obligation. Public sentiment was that 
the mills should indiscriminately employ, with the right 
or the worker to quit or to “lay out” regarded inviolate. 
but not altogether so the corresponding right to discharge 
“lav off.” 
provid 


Ot to 


The mills have always been expected to 
and and to discontinue either, 
although under those circumstances in which other indus- 
tries would shut down without ado, has approached the 
infringement of a public trust. 


work wages; 


And these things were 
not so long ago that all the mills have gotten away from 
the customs that so wove themselves into the policies of 
employment, nor has the public entirely changed its 
ideas about the purpose and the work of the cotton mills. 

The reason for this is the dramatic storv of impov- 
erished white labor, 


high hope the call of an opportunity; industry extended 


to it in a magnanimous spirit by the builders of the mills 
who were confident and assured that in building the mills 


for decades a misfit, answering in 
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they were creating a New State in which white labor was 
to find itself and to assert its superiority. Manufacturers 
felt, and were made to feel, that theirs was the duty of 
rehabilitation, and they cheerfully assumed the double 
task of doing a tremendous amount of private welfare 
simultaneously with their leadership in the creation of 
that prosperity in which the public has come into funds 
with which to set up philanthropies and to build elee 
mosynary institutions. 

And so the selection of the human element in our cot- 
ton mills is apt to be a little haphazard, short sighted and 
sentimental, for throughout the entire South an attitude 
prevails that the cotton mills are not more economic 
enterprises than social institutions born to save a perish- 
ing humanity. 

Only last week a cross-roads merchant flagged down a 
mill superintendent to tell him about a family in “terrible 
shape,” the mother dead, the father crippled with rheu- 
matism, the son an epileptic, and a fifteen-year-old girl 
the main support of the family, after which depressing 
description the merchant ended with a flourish, “So yes- 
terday I told them that there wasn’t anything for them 
to do but to go to a cotton mill,” which probably reminds 
most mills of the requests they have had from judges, 
ministers and what not to give a job and a house to the 
degenerate, the diseased and the depraved. 


Should Be No Confusion Within Industry 


The cotton mills have always been a refuge for the 
unfortunate and a haven for the down-and-out. They 
have also been a stepping stone for an elite few, but more 
than anything else the mills have been, and are, an 
honorable occupation, chosen by those who see in indus- 
try the means of a respectable livelihood. And because 
one mill can at the same moment be all these things to all 
kinds of people, standards of employment are difficult to 
define and wage scales are misleading to the casual ob- 
server. However, within the industry there should be no 
confusion about the differentiation of skilled from un- 
skilled labor, nor about the wisdom of setting up stand- 
ards and fitting operatives to jobs so that for the weak 
there will be no undue physical strain, and for the strong 
and ambitious no undue limitation of their capacity. 

When job specification becomes a matter of more 
general knowledge many factors in the employment situa- 
tion will clarify themselves. At present whatever thought 
is given to the situation is apt to line itself up too rigidly 
with one of two theories; one being that any industry 
raises itself into the high-wage-short-hour status only 
through that quality of service and quantity of produc- 
tion that are attained by efficiency based on rigorous re- 
quirements of physical ability and industrial aptitude ; 
while the other theory maintains that in an industry 
dominated and regulated by machinery there is but little 
premium on the capacity of the operators among whom 
absenteeism, labor turnover and the need for subsidies 
create low replacement value, with consequent low wage. 
\s a matter of fact, both of these theories apply to 
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cotton mill employment as to other industries that com- 
prise a continuous process in which a raw material is 
converted into a finished product. But however wide the 
spread of skill required, there is always the possibility, 
and the desirability, of making each job count for the 
utmost economic and social worth by fitting to it the 
employee most in harmony with its requirements and best 
adjusted to the ideals of the organization, for it is the 
misfits who in their unhappiness and discontent destroy 
morale, hinder economy and appeal to public sympathy. 

Some industrial workers, strong in body, mentally 
keen, and manually swift and sure, find satisfying oc- 
cupation in the mills and there is no friction nor dis- 
gruntlement as long as such a worker feels that his job 
is developing him and that he is employed by a plant that 
recognizes standards of decency, even among those un- 
skilled workers whose illiteracy and raw-bonedness mat- 
ter not as far as running some jobs is concerned. 


The System of “Spares” 


The best thing about the low grade jobs in our cotton 
mills is that they fill an industrial need for a class of 
workers that could not qualify elsewhere, but unfor- 
tunately such use of the partially adequate has necessi- 
tated the system of “spares,” which, justified in that 
capacity, easily becomes a vicious practice when carried 
over into those more highly skilled processes, like spool 
ing and weaving. 

There is food for thought in the attitude of a weaver 
who recently said: “It bothers me. I'd give a biscuit to a 
hungry man any day, but somehow it don’t seem fair to 
my wife and young ‘uns for me to divide wages with 
folks that never go near a cotton mill only when they 
ain't doin’ no good with their crops, or makin’ liquor.” 

Any organization that spreads itself out too thin runs 
the danger of cracking like a drum-head overstrained, 
and in trying to meet the expectations of the world 
around them some of the mills have already over-manned 
themselves to the point of bringing down criticism and 
condemnation upon their best intentions. 

Not in a spirit of vindictiveness need the surplus of 
labor be turned back upon the very society that has not 
always understood how heavy a social burden mill em- 
plovers and employees were trying to carry, but in an 
intelligent effort on the part of the mills to protect their 
most socially valuable operatives from becoming semi- 
dependent as cannot but be the case wherever a wage is 
split to meet the needs of two or three times as many 
workers as the one for whose services and standards of 
living the compensation was adequate. Moreover wher- 
ever shiftless, improvident families are admitted into a 
mill village they throw an additional burden upon their 
neighbors and drain community resources. 

Is not the first obligation of an employer that which he 
owes to his own employees, so selecting them that they 
may be proud to belong to the organization, and so re- 
quiring them to meet standards of health and efficiency 
that they will not exploit each other ? 

It is right for industry to take care of occupational 
injury that it has caused, but in this day of social agencies 
and institutions why should any mill put itself in the 
position of seeming to cause human misery by harboring 
the victims of adversity that has originated elsewhere ? 

Some mills are giving commendable attention to the 
selection of their personnel simply by becoming em- 
ployee-conscious, and applying to the choice of the human 
element that common sense and practical ability that are 
prerequisites of good foremanship. 
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“The history of all occupational prog- 
ress is job differentiation, with standards 
of physical and social adequacy based on 
intelligent selection and a sensible limita- 
tion of the number of the employed. In 
initiating these things, the mills may seem 
less the indiscriminate servants of the poor 
and needy, but will they not be able to do 
more in a constructive and systematic way 
to assure the comfort and happiness and 


security of a 


selected and more stable 


o 999 
group? 


® 


However, workmen's compensation and clinics are 
bringing to light data which indicates that much lax and 
haphazard employment is still going on. Persons who 
should never have been given industrial jobs are em- 
ployed successively by various mills, in each instance such 
an employee being a poor risk to himself, to his associates 
and to his employer. It may not be practical for a cotton 
mill to require a physical examination or a certificate of 
health, as do many employers of school teachers or skilled 
and unskilled government employees, but much that is 
obvious can be seen with the naked eye, and a mill can 
easily know whether or not it is permitting such an un- 
social and uneconomic situation as, for example, the 
employment of a girl on crutches between spinning 
frames whose father insisted that she was as able to work 
as was the able-bodied mill president who forbade it. 
There are diseases too that are self evident. 

One cannot expect an individual in poor health or 
worried by abnormal family or social conditions either 
to attend his duties regularly or to perform them well 
when he does attend, and we know that, particularly in 
the skilled occupations, absenteeism and labor turnover 
are very real operating costs. We know, too, regretfully, 
that less and less is our industry being thanked for 
shouldering the burdens of the unfortunate. 

The weave room was not short of help when old man 
Smiley, from the country, asked for jobs for his three 
daughters, but the overseer had known him years ago, 
and liked him, so without question he promised a house 
and jobs for the whole family, sight unseen. In a week 
the nurse was sent to see why the Smileys were not work- 
ing. One of the girls, whose husband was in jail, was too 
upset to work, and pellegra was breaking out on the other 
two. The mill philosophically provided milk and rations, 
doctors’ services, free rent and electric lights, decent 
bedding and clothes to the total cost of $150, besides 
help from a social agency, which wrote the case up in the 
papers to advertise itself favorably, and mill conditions 
as deplorable. Upon recovery the Smileys decided to 
return to the country, and as they climbed into the truck 
the old man said: “We didn’t aim to discomfort you all 
so bad, but we knowed you had a nurse and we kindly 
thought you looked after such as this.” 

The history of all occupational progress is job dif- 
ferentiation, with standards of physical and social ade- 
quacy based on intelligent selection and a sensible limita- 
tion of the number of the employed. In initiating these 
things the mills may seem less the indiscriminate servants 
of the poor and needy, but will they not be able to do 
more in a constructive and systematic way to assure the 
comfort and happiness and security of a selected and 
more stable group? In the employment in our mills is 
there not a large place for concentration and for vision? 
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Agents, Managers, and Superintendents 


Open New Series of 


Cotton Manufacturers’ F orums 


Hk National Assi ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 


forum meeting 
* Chamber of 
The meeting was attended by 
managers, and superintendents. 
nuxing, One-process_ picking, 
stripping, card clothing, 


has just issued its report of the first 

of the season, held Sept. 16 at the 
Commerce, Boston, Mass. ’ 
agents. who discussed 
cotton oiling, card 
long-draft spinning, spindles 
per operator, high-speed warping, looms per weaver, and 
other matters, 


cotton 


In his introductory remarks, Lincoln 


Baylies, president 
of the 


\ssociation, mentioned the high praise 
accorded the forums held last vear. He « 
from a letter received from Charles H. ] 
of Lowell Textile Institute. praising the educational value 
of the forums, and pointed out that the association is glad 
to transmit the experience of its overseers to the textile 


of representatives of their 


which was 
juoted at length 
“ames, president 


schools through the attendance 
Instructing staffs. 


( Ine-Process Picking 
e 


Uhe first topic discussed was one-] 


rocess picking. The 
first speaker reported 


that his initial installation of one- 
process pickers proved to be mechanically poor, but that 
the bad since been rectified and the new 
machines are satisfactory. He believes that the machines 


will do all that is claimed for them; that they will give 
more even weighing, lap for | 


ap; and that the amount of 
cleaning the \ 


accomplish compares favorably with the 
tWo-process picking 11 


mistakes have 


propet settings and speeds are 
emploved 


“One thing that we did 


9 id Was perhaps a little arbitrary,” 
he said. “At the start we found that our lap did not 
have the appearance we, would like, so 


we speeded up 
section to a point higher than 
we had ever run a beater before 
satisfactory. 


our beater on the finisher 


Our results were ver\ 
Then we ran it as fast as we dared to, but 
personally [ think that on this type of machine there js 
no limit to the speed until you create a vacuum, if that is 
possible, because the cotton is not matted.” 


io 

{ 

Any 

\nother speaker stated that there is not 


that he is getting better results than he 
with the two- or three | 


much question 
has ever seen 
He declared that 
“The only question that has 
come up mn our own organization is the cleaning,” 
“and T think it is quite noticeable that we 
dirtier lap than before, but the 
work bevond the ¢ 


IOCeSS picking. 


vets a good looking lap. 


ne 
he said, 
are getting a 
general appearance of our 
‘arding seems to show that our 
is cleaning up what little trouble we might | 
from poorer cleaning in the picker. We have 
to effect an economy by the installation.” 

Che first 


carding 
ve having 
been able 


speaker, in reply to a question from the 
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chairman regarding his cleaning, stated that it was rather 
hard to judge the lap in comparison with the regular 
finisher lap on two- or three-process units. 
test when we first put in the machines,” he remarked. 
“and found that the lap did have more dirt. We then 
increased the speed of the beater on the finisher section 
from about 1325 to 1500 revolutions and found that there 
Was not much difference. We ran a test about a month 
ago on the amount of waste taken off the card with a 
lap from the one-process picker as compared with that 
taken off when a two-process lap was used. The dif- 
ference in waste was only 0.2% 


“We ran a 


Oo. 
ot 
Any 

\ third speaker reported that he has installed seven 
one-process pickers and gained a saving in labor without 
any appreciable loss in cleanliness. He stated that he 
originally had some trouble with the number of clutches 
on the side of the machine. but that he believes this 
trouble has since been overcome. In reply to a question, 
he stated that he is using a three-bhlade Kirschner beater 
and that speeding it up made no difference in the break. 
The representative of another mill supported the speak- 
er’s opinion regarding the unappreciable difference in 
cleaning accomplished by the single 
with the two or three processes. 

The chairman asked for a 
laps, vard for yard. Information volunteered by 
executive was to the effect that he has never 
anything in the old two- or three-process picking that 
approaches the evenness in the single process. 
lieves that his yard-for-yard wei 
an ounce through the whole lap 
although possibly there is 
vard. 


process as compared 


report on the evenness of 
one 
obtained 


He be- 
ghings do not vary quite 
. Including the last yard, 
a greater variation in the first 
The representative of another mill stated that he 
has had as much as 24- or 3-0z. variation on two-process 
picking but that on the single process he probably does 
not get over one ounce variation in 50-yd. laps. 


Card Stripping 
The next toy 


nc discussed was equipment for 
ping. 


Keports on the continuous stripping 
the effect that, although this device as originally designed 
Was not entirely satisfactory, it has been made satisfac- 
tory since being taken over by the Saco-Lowell Shops. 
“T think it works almost perfectly,” remarked one ex- 
ecutive. “You do away with your une 
of sliver. You get practically the 
from the card. 
cylinder strips. 


card strip- 
roll were to 


venness in weight 
same amount of waste 
The only difference is that you elimin 
We run a 
with ours, and of course we 
| would say that the only 
effect it has on the wire 


ate 
straight-toothed wire doffer 
eliminate all stripping with it. 
question about this roll js the 
of the card, and no one has had 
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the roll in use long enough to know whether or not it 
has a bad effect on this wire. 
but not perfectly clean; we strip it once a month and get 
about a 10-oz. strip from the cylinder. 


It keeps the wire clean, 


“We ran tests for breaking strength day after day over 
periods aggregating probably three months, and, com- 
pared with the regular system, we found less than 2% 
variation. Our regular system was just a little bit 
stronger, but it is claimed that you save the stripping 
and a certain amount of cotton. We have not tested 
those things, but from the results that we get I should 


say that it is a very great improvement in carding.” 
Oiling Cotton 


The chairman next called for reports on the oiling of 
cotton in the picker room. 

One speaker stated that he is oiling cotton on colored 
work only. “We run a considerable amount of colored 
work,” he said, “probably around 50,000 Ib. per week, 
and the oiling has worked out very satisfactorily. We use 
0.33% and find that it reduces static and affords evener- 
running work on the cards and drawing frames. 

‘The oil is applied in the pipe as the cotton is con- 
veyed from the dyehouse to the picker house by means 
of spray nozzles. I think in old installations the oil was 
put in at the hopper, but this did not work well as the 
cotton in rolling over and over accumulated an exces- 
sive amount of oil. Our system works automatically 
in connection with the machine, so that when there is no 
cotton going through the pipe, there is no oil 
sprayed.” 

One executive inquired as to whether static could not 
be reduced as well through the use of humidification. In 
reply the speaker stated, “I suppose it could, but you 
would have to run your humidity quite high, and on cold 
mornings it would take quite some time to get started, 
unless you ran your humidity during the night. We get 
away from any trouble in the morning, on colored work 
particularly.” He stated that he had no trouble with 
drafting or running of the work in spinning. 
likewise experienced no gumming up of the cards. 

Another speaker stated that he believes the main pur- 
pose of the oiling system is to make evener work through 
loss of fly and waste, rather than to eliminate static. He 
believes that the oil affords better drafting or control of 
the cotton through all the sequence of machine operation. 

“The question of static is certainly a big one with oil,” 
replied the previous speaker. “I can remember that when 
[ was working in the card room before we had the hu- 
midifiers we were bothered with static, and we merely 
put a streak of oil across the lap at the back to remove 
all the static from the card. It worked nine times out 
of ten. It was practically impossible to find that oil 
afterwards.” 

Another executive remarked that in numerous tests he 
never. found that he could get any better break using oil 
than he could using water. ‘The only 

found,” he said, “‘was that the oil did not evaporate. 
obtained a smooth fiber and less fly with the oil, but no 
better break. The conclusion I came to was that it was 
not necessary to install this process in the ordinary mill. 


being 


He has 


difference we 


We 





“We used the oil on some of our work at one time,” 


said another speaker, “and I rather thought our work 
was a little bit neppy with the oil system. I do think it 
controlled our waste on the waste work. We have some 
stock that is entirely strip, and I think there is no ques- 
tion that there is less fly around our work with that stock 
being oiled.” 


Weighing Picker Laps 


The discussion turned to scales for weighing picker 


laps. One speaker reported that he is using the Aldrich 
scales and finds that they work satisfactorily as far as 


the lap is concerned, but that unless the plant is humid- 
ified throughout all benefit obtained from the scales is 
lost in later processes. He has found that in drawing 
there is not any material advantage gained by the scales. 
He has the same variation in sizing throughout the card 
room that he had before the scales were installed. 

Another speaker recommended that such scales be used 
throughout the plant, rather than merely in the picker 
room. He reported that in a neighboring mill sizing is 
done in a controlled-humidity room with good results. 

Another speaker stated that he has a room in the lower 
part of the office where roving is weighed but that he 
cannot bring roving out of the card room into the lower 
office to weigh it and change gears to correct that weight 
with any benefit from corrections in the lap. 

A representative of a mill which uses a psychrometer 
in the picker house stated that, in his opinion, there is 
too much of a lag in the picking up or giving off of 
moisture by the cotton for such an instrument to be used 
effectively in adjusting weights. 


Card Clothing 


Metallic card clothing was the next subject for dis- 
cussion. This was described as resembling licker-in wire 
and set in a groove. It was said to require no stripping 
or grinding and to save waste. In the case of a jam 
which is not too severe, it was stated that this clothing 
can be picked up in the same manner as ordinary card 
clothing, but that a severe jam would require reclothing, 
which was stated to take about a week. One speaker, 
however, stated that this wire could not be picked up any 
more than licker-in wire, and that a jam requires a new 
evlinder. Another opinion was that a section of the 
wire could be replaced without discarding the entire 
cylinder covering. This clothing was said to have the 
same number of points per square inch as ordinary wire. 

Straight-wire clothing was next considered. One 
speaker reported that he has several cards running on 
this type of wire. He ran one about seven months in 
order to see how long it would go without stripping, but 
found that when he tried to strip it he had trouble. Since 
that time he has stripped once a month. He has tried 
hardened-point wire and found it very satisfactory. 

Long-Draft Spinning 

The first type of long-draft spinning mentioned at the 
meeting was the Elastix roller, and one representative of 
a mill reported that in his case it seemed to cause more 
ends down. “We use nothing but Egyptian cotton,’’ he 


The only place that I can see where it would said. “We spin anything from 34s to 200s. 
be really advantageous is on low grade work, mi We make 100s out of 10-hank roving, and 
or in mills having no humidifiers.” He 150s out of 18-hank double roving. We 


stated that he did not consider the elimina- 
tion of waste and fly sufficient to make the 
installation worth while. He found it 
harder to clean the machines where oiled 
stock was used. 
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now use nothing but light wooden rolls and 
have used them for 25 years.” In answer 
to questions he stated that his mill is making 
only combed yarns, that he runs 32s with 
the light wooden rolls just as well as he 
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runs 100s, and that on coarse 


standard breakage of 50 and on fine numbers a stand- 
ard of 60. On 32s spun with the light wooden rolls 
he gets about 43 ends down per hour. He added that 
he uses upper Egyptian for 30s and Sak for 50s and 
above. 


numbers he has a 


The chairman raised the question 


as to whether the 
principle of 


the light middle roll for long draft 
cable more to the higher grades in longer 
30s to 50s made from middling or 
grade of American cotton. 


is appli- 
staples than to 
an average middling 
One speaker, in replying, 
stated that he has been running experiments along that 
line with light wooden rolls. and finds that on the warp 
with a draft of 15 he gets a break which is 
equal to the break on the regular work with 
10. On the filling, however. he has as yet been unable 
to obtain such results. He states that he has changed 
the weight of the rolls several times, | 

Very satisfactory results obtained 


practically 
a draft of 


ut without success. 
with the Elastix 
He stated that he 


roll were reported by one executive. 
Is getting a much better break than on his regular run 
of cotton. He believes that with the right 


pressure, 
which can be found 


after a little experimenting, this type 
of roll can be made to run very well. His installation 
was made last November, and it has been necessary to 
replace only two rolls of the original installation. 


\n executive who is using the light wooden rolls for 


63 hank reported that 
the breaking strength to equal that 
his regular run until he tried three 


making combed 40s yarn out of 


he could not get of 


complete lines of 


cork. He now obtains a better break than on the ree 
ular work 

It was one man’s idea that the hight wooden rolls 
do not give results as good as those obtained by the 
more expensiy 


long-drafting systems \ minor diffi 
is the breakage of ends which occurs in 


i¢ girls touch the rolls and 


culty mentioned 


cleaning when tl 


stop them. 


Spindles per Operator 


Phe chairman asked how many men have adopted thi 
segregating the spinner’s work, making 
| creeling a part of the cleaning 


Operatiol 


Cri 


executive replied as follows: “We have two 
rooms with 60 fran In each room, 204 spindles on a 
frame, at ur girls run on 20s, 24s. and 28s warp, 18 
nd 20 sides went, sides come out even. They do 
the spinning, wiping off of the thread boards, and creel 
1 \nother crew does the rest of the cleaning, picking, 
etc think one cleaner takes care of 30 frames. W¢ 
are on regular dratts, and in some kinds of weather we 
have to help 1 pinners a littl In our filling spinning 
we are « eavy numbers in most of our plants, and the 
spinners dott and spin, two spinners working together 
hev are paid by the han] 
On 20s warp, with an averave o hetween 25 and 30 
( do ( 1 OOO spindles. onc executive stated that 
in operat can take care of 2.200 «) ndles without being 
Verworkec Sucl 1) Operator 
spins et 1 cleans 1 
thread boards his mill runs 
\+ hours per week, 
lhe representative of anothet1 
null reported that he is trying 
ut a point system at the present 
ne and that his girls are run 
mg 1,500 spindles, — piecing 
creeling, and cleaning thread 
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boards. The rest of the cleaning is done by boys. 
mill runs a very soft twist of about 2.87 per 
the girls are educated to follow 
ion,” returning to the starting 
not allowed to retrace their ste 
a breakage of 
100 up. 


In reply to questions the speaker who reported 2,200 
spindles per operator stated that he is using 1,! 


3'2-In. cotton 
and 2.50-hank roving. His bobbins are 9x45. The front 


roll speed is about 130 on 20s yarn. 
Another speaker reported that his warp spinners 
29s carded work 


This 
square, and 
the alleys “snake fash- 
point regularly. They are 
ps. The speaker reported 
approximately 0.06 on numbers from 


on 
are running slightly under 2,500 spindles 


and on 41s filling are running 2,250 spindles. 


Other Spinning Matters 
In discussing the Merrill rings, it w 
are very satisfactory when 
satisfactory when used in 
type of product. 
Some mention was made of cork rolls. One mill rep- 
resentative reported that he used cork rolls 
time on slubbers and 


as stated that they 
used in certain mills and not 
other mills making the same 


for some 
intermediates with good 
but that lately some composition used it 
cork has rendered it unsuitable. 
Another speaker stated that h 
draft spinning about 70,000 spine 
rolls. He stated that he 
in the card room and tha 


success, 
1 this particular 


e is running on long- 
lles covered with cork 
also uses them on roving frames 
t there are no serious objections. 
The first speaker, 


when asked regarding the specific 
trouble he 


encountered in his rolls, stated that they 
seemed to put small black specks, like cork, in the stock 
and that these could be seen under a magnifying glass. 
It seemed to him to be something like a gum which might 
have been used to stick the cork on the rolls. 

The following information was volunteered by another 
speaker: “We tried wooden cap bars with cork 
rolls, and we could not run them | 
electricity es 


top 
ecause of the static 
solved, he stated, by 
the bar by means of a small piece of wire. 


The difficulty was 
grounding 


High-Speed W arping 
The first topic to be discussed in the 


afternoon session 
of the forum 


was high-speed warping, 


One speaker 
stated that in his opinion the | 


rincipal advantage in the 
process is the increase in weaving production, 
(he representative of a mill which js using | 
winders and Draper warpers with 
that he is running 


niversal 
Magazine creels stated 
28s, 20s, 14s, and 10s. 

run 415 yd. per minute without any stop for 
takes about an hour and ten or 
beam, and 


His warpers 
creeling. It 
fifteen minutes to fill a 
at that time dofting: is quickly done. “The 
only time lost in our work.” he “is where we have 
to change from 28s to 20s and from 20s to 14s. W hen 
that times comes, instead of creeling the same number of 
yarn in the warper creels, we creel the 
to be run next. Then when the beam 
tie on the end, break off the 1 
through 


said, 


yarn that is going 
is full, we simply 
ised cone, and pull the end 
then doffed and preserved 
until it is time to return to that 
number of yarn, when the small 
cones used first. This ob- 
viates filling up the creel with 
full cones, which would all run 
out at time. We had twelve 
Warpers of the old style with 
each girl running three 
Warpers and taking 


The small cones are 


are 


one 


mm 


Ua 
non al 


a four girls, 


i 


‘3 care of creels, 
loday we have two warpers and 













vo girls, one running the front 
id one taking care of the creels.”’ 
In reply to inquiries this 
eaker stated that he is running 
7,000-yd. beams of 28s with 
nds down during the running of 
ie beams of anywhere from 10 
) 15. He keeps a record of the 
reaks and their causes—whether 
oor knots, soft yarn, or bad 
transfers. Nine cases out of ten the trouble is a knot. 
\sked regarding the difficulty of threading up the ma- 
hine when warp ends break, the speaker replied that 
here are only three holes which need to be threaded and 
that the girl can accomplish this threading “without miss- 
ng a stride.” She rolls up a little ball on her fingers 
which 1s easily inserted through each hole. Broken ends 
ire few and there seems to be no inclination for them to 
tall down and tangle. On the new No. 40 Universal 
winder, handling 28s filling-wind, he is obtaining an 
ictual production of 960 yd. per minute without any 
difficulty. 

A representative of a mill using Foster creels and 
[‘ntwistle warpers, running mostly on 40s and 50s colored 
yarns, reported breaks 10% of what they were on the old 
type of creel. The advantages of the large-sized pack- 
ages which can be used on the over-end cone system were 
emphasized by another speaker. His cones weigh 24 Ib. 
ind contain about 28,000 yd. of yarn for 28s and 
67,000 yd. for 20s. Another speaker stated that his cones 
weigh 43 lb. and take 45,000 yd. of 13s. Breakage at the 
loom was reported to be slightly in favor of the new 
warping system. 


Looms per Weaver 


Regarding looms per weaver, the representative of one 
mill reported that on 3-yd. goods, 42x44, he is running 
about 40 looms to a weaver, all on feelers. On goods as 
light as 6.35 or 6.50 yd. per lb. he runs as high as 70 
looms per weaver with feelers. This is about 24s filling. 
\bout 75% of the loom stops are due to filling, he stated, 
and he believes this is a good figure for soft twist. With 
light-sley goods, he reported “fa very small number” of 
warp stops. 

\nother executive reported that on l-yd. goods he 
employs one weaver to a loom, but that he has 72 looms 
to a weaver on a number of constructions, such as 64x60, 
29s warp and 40s filling, without feelers. He believes 
that the warp stops approximately equal the filling stops. 
He employs battery hands as far as practical. He con- 
siders it unsafe to recommend a large number of looms 
per weaver to any mill which is unwilling to make the 
proper preparation of the yarn and loom. In figuring 
looms per weaver on non-feeler plain work he uses a 
basis of 325 to 350 stops per weaver. This he has found 
to be a fair day’s task. 

He believes that at times it might pay to run more 
looms per weaver with a lower efficiency than fewer 
looms with a higher efficiency. He feels, however, that 
distributing burden over the looms properly might de- 
stroy this theory. He estimates that battery hands can 
handle nine or ten bobbins per minute on the average, 
although where boys or young men are employed for 
night work, this number must be reduced somewhat. His 
battery hands are paid a certain amount per loom, except 
In certain cases in which they are paid by the hour. 
Where there were 350 stops per day the weavers would 
not do any picking out. It is his opinion that a good 
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research man is necessary to in- 
vestigate the loom stops properly 
before definitely assigning the 
number of looms per weaver. 

Use of the red-light system 
for notifying the weaver that it 
is time to rest for five minutes at 
the end of every half hour was 
described by another speaker. 
He uses the basis of 30 to 35 
loom stops per hour. The weaver does not do the pick- 
ing out unless the room girl is tied up somewhere else. 
Doffers are paid by the hour. Battery hands are paid 
so much per loom. Oiling, cleaning, and sweeping are 
definitely taken away from the weaver’s duties. Warp 
changing is not paid for by production. 

Twelve looms per weaver on broadcloth, 128x66 and 
144x66, was reported by one speaker. Another report 
was twelve looms without a battery hand and 24 with a 
battery hand, 156 picks per minute, 128x68. The pro- 
duction in the last-mentioned case is 90% ; feelers are 
used and the yarns are 40s warp and 45s filling. The 
battery hand in this case is paid by the pick, or rather so 
many thousand picks. The cloth is taken off at the time 
the battery is filled. 

In answer to a question as to how many looms could 
be run on 1,200 jacquards, three beams, 72 in., one man 
reported 50. 

The question of paying the fixer on the bonus system 
was brought up. One speaker reported that about a 
month ago he reduced the wages of the weavers, over- 
seers, and fixers, but the fixers a bonus if the 
weavers were over a certain amount. He found that 
this method proved satisfactory and brought the pay of 
the fixers up to what it was before the reduction. These 
fixers put up their own warps. 

Another report was 28 looms to a weaver, one fixer 
for the 28 looms, paid by the pick. This mill has an 
efficiency of 90%, and anything over the 90% pro- 
vides a bonus for the fixer. This is on blanket work. It 
was reported that this has also been done on 76 looms, 
the loomfixer handling the 76 looms figured on 90%. 
If 95% is obtained, the fixer gets a bonus of 5%. The 
weaver is assigned to 76 looms on two-harness work, 
24-yd. goods. The highest number of looms which this 
mill assigns to a fixer is 172, and it employs warp chang- 
Another mill reported 100 to 110 looms with no 
warp changing, and the representative stated that a warp 
lasts about six weeks. 

One mill reported that it employs a third hand in the 
weave room, who is one of the best fixers. Four times 
a day he goes into the cloth room, twice in the morning 
and twice in the afternoon, and the inspectors have a 
small tag which they make out when the fault in the 
cloth is mechanical. If it is a wrong draw or a temple 
mark, or any other defect that the loom would cause, 
the third hand goes immediately to the loofh and corrects 
it if possible—otherwise he goes to the loomfixer. 


gave 


ers. 


Mixing Cotton 


The chairman inquired as to how the modern tendency 
for taking the cotton from the bale and putting it directly 
in the opener compared with the old time method of 
mixing and blending. One speaker in reply stated he 
has found that yarn made from cotton from a particu 
lar locality will not run as well through the mill as yan 
made from a mix of cotton from several localities. Fas 
believes in the value of aging cotton. 
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Belt-Maintenance Plan 









at Kendall Mills Has Fourfold Purpose 
By W. W. McLeod 


Assistant General Manager, Kendall Mills Division of 
The Kendall Company 


HE belt-maintenance plan in effect in the Kendall 
Mills Division of The Kendall Company is one 
means of getting the savings in cost which any 
company today must strive for, if it is to be profitable 
and build for the future. The plan has been in operation 
at the larger of our mills for four years, and we believe 
that the experience gained has established the soundness 
of employing a full-time belt man and of continuing to 
support and to develop the plan. 
Belting, considered a minor 
probably one of your major supply costs. 


item, 1s 
Unless you 
are well equipped with individual motor drives, it will 
be among the first ten. Probably it costs you about 5c. 
per spindle per year, day run only. It probably repre- 
sents an investment of about 30c. per spindle. These are 
the roughest kind of figures, and the variations will be 
wide for individual plants. 

However, let us apply these figures to a 50,000-spindle 
mill, operating day only. 
approximately $15,000. 
approximately $2,500. 


sometimes 


The investment in belting is 
The vearly replacement cost is 


Our belt-maintenance program at each of our larger 
mills calls for the employment of a full-time belt man. 
We possibly do not save his wages in direct belting costs. 
How, therefore, is it possible to justify the program, and 
this additional expenditure ? 

let us review the purposes of a belt-instruction and 
maintenance plan: (1) To keep the cost of be!ting at the 
lowest possible minimum by proper cleaning, dressing, 
and inspection; (2) to maintain operation of machinery 
at all times; (3) to maintain the speeds of all machines 
at the standard set for each machine; and (4) to main- 
tain adequate the per- 


the wearing qualities or the economy of any 


records for accurate check on 


formance, 


Low Belting Cost 


During the past six vears, three mills have been added 


to the Kendall Mills group 
quisition, 
‘| 


Immediately following ac- 


work was instituted to bring the condition of 
each plant up to the Kendall standards 
of attention. In one mill of approximately 


90.000 spindles it was necessary to spend $8,000 on belt 


Belting received 


its SHAT 


ing replacements the first vear, over the amount we would 
. acl po - ¢ ar’ . 
consider a normal vear’s replacement charge. Belt sur 


faces wer or torn, leather had rotted, and the 
Its themselves contained as many as sixteen 


cracked. 
individual be 
belt buckles 

It was to avoid the recurrence of such a condition that 
a belt-maintenance instituted. For in- 
stance, during the present depressed condition in textiles, 
there is some comfort in knowing that next year we shall 
not have an additional charge of $8,000 for belting re- 


program was 
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placements which should have been made from year to 
year or which might have been avoided entirely by 
regular inspection and attention. 

We have no reliable figures indicating the annual cost 
of belting without an adequate belt-maintenance system. 
The manufacturers of leather belting probably could 
supply them. Such figures would, however, tell only a 
part of the story. Changes in drives, hours of opera- 
tion, speeds, and a host of other variables would distort 
any direct comparison of belting costs. 

We know that our belt man is able to salvage much 
belting that usually is junked. We know that his inspec- 
tions and care of belting in operation give added life to 
the leather. We know that he is of assistance to the pur- 
chasing department in checking and rejecting any belting 
that does not come up to our standards. His records 
point out any belt giving exceptionally long service. 


Continuous Operation of Machinery 


Because we sell a large percentage of our output to one 
of our own finishing plants in the North, and because the 
volume is fairly constant, we operate on very low inven- 
tories of finished goods. Shipments are scheduled by 
water or rail to arrive at our northern plant as needed. 
Inventories in that division are also kept at a low point. 

Most of our mills operate on a single construction 
only ; but our largest mill, a change mill, has run at times 


twenty or more different constructions. Shipping 
schedules are given us and we make out the loom 
schedules. We know that the northern division has 


promised deliveries of bleached cloth on a certain date ; 
we realize how important is prompt and full delivery in 
the service we try to give. We realize that shipments of 
gray goods must be made and that no volume of alibis 
can fill a car intended to contain cloth. 

We therefore have tried to foresee and forestall any 
possible interruptions to smooth manufacturing opera- 
tions. ‘Time is a vital element. We cannot afford to 
lose a few hours because a motor belt in the weave room 
tears up. There have been times when such an occur- 
would have meant consequences. Onr 
and machine-maintenance programs, as well as 


rence serious 
motor 
the belt-maintenance program, were designed to insure 
smooth, continuous operation of the manufacturing de- 
partments. Proper maintenance is the backbone of 
smooth operation. Any reduction in normal stock inven- 
tories which does not recognize the value of properly 
maintained machinery and equipment will surely bring 
sorrow to the mill and to the customer. 

Belt maintenance is not the solution to low inventories 
by any means; it is only one factor, but its impor- 
tance in this connection should not be overlooked. 
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At regular intervals the belt man takes the speed of 
each machine in the mill. Primarily he is interested in 
the functioning of the belt. Is it too tight, too loose, too 
dirty, or too dry to turn the particular machine at 
standard speed? He takes whatever steps may be 
necessary to correct the situation. 


Maintenance of Speeds 


Our belt men all realize that clean, carefully dressed, 
slack belts are much better than tight, caked, sticky belts. 
They realize the numerous factors besides belts which 
can cause a machine to operate at a slower speed than 
the standard, and they operate accordingly. 

At one of our plants, the output of our weave room 
increased over 2% following the first measurements 
with a speed indicator. We found a variation of as much 
as fifteen picks per minute. Pulleys were of the wrong 
size. Loom bearings were too tight. The lubrication 
was poor. Belts were too slack. Once the overseer of 
the department received the report of the belt man, con- 
ditions were quickly remedied. 

If you are interested to find out what a 1% increase 
in weaving efficiency would mean to your mill in dollars 
and cents per year, divide the total production in pounds 
by 100 and multiply by the “fixed charge” per pound. [ 
believe the result of such a simple calculation would be 
quite startling in many cases and would lead to many 
immediate requests for speed indicators. 

Subsequent speed tabulations revealed less and less 
variation. They have become truly speed-maintenance 
rather than speed-correction inspections. The operators 
of the machines who are on piece work realize the im- 
portance of keeping speed up to standard and welcome 
the attention of the belt man. 

Further, as shipments of cloth are scheduled to equal 
standard output at standard speeds, those speeds must be 
maintained. 


Determining Wearing Qualities 


It has been difficult to secure comparative tests on 
various makes and types of belting. Some belts placed 
into operation when the belt system was inaugurated 
four years ago are still giving good service. We have 
not attempted to test various belts with laboratory ma- 
chines. It has been a real advantage in any comparisons 
to have full responsibility for belt conditions centering 
in one individual—the belt man. 

Our purchasing department is fully aware of the dif- 
ferences in leather, tannage, and price. A number of us 
have had the privilege of seeing belts made. We have 













The above article is 
from a_ paper _pre- 
sented at meeting of 
Master Mechanics’ Di- 
vision, Southern Tex- 
tile Association, 


Greensboro, N. C., 
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found the belting manufacturers most eager to Co- 
operate with us. Their engineers have come to our mills 
and have made their recommendations. 

The belt-maintenance program really starts after the 
belting contract has been placed. We then ask belt 
manufacturers to make recommendations for each belt 
drive in the mill, and also to recommend a belt dressing 
and a method of application. We expect a guarantee 
with these recommendations. Then we follow them. 
Any belt failure due to incorrect specifications is re- 
ported to the purchasing agent who is in contact with 
the belt manufacturer. 

We have been able to arrive at these general conclu- 
sions: first, the best-quality leather is usually the cheapest 
in the Jong run; second, it pays always to buy water- 
proof belting for a cotton mill; and third, in general, 
heavy belts operated with slack tension are more economi- 
cal than light belts run with tight tension. 

Someone is going to ask me what we think of fabric 
or rubber belting. There are two factors which are caus- 
ing us to show an increasing amount of interest in the 
rubber belting—first, the improvements made by the 
manufacturers in their product; and second, the price, 
which in many instances is much lower than the price 
of leather. 


Belt Man and Master Mechanic 


The belt man should logically head up to the master 
mechanic, for his work is a part of the general plan of 
plant maintenance, for which the master mechanic is 
responsible. 

A bright, intelligent fellow, who is energetic and who 
does not mind working when the mill is shut down, if 
necessary, should be satisfactory. Previous experience 
in leather work would be helpful but not absolutely 
necessary. 

At the Kendall Mills, the belt-maintenance system was 
first inaugurated at our Thrift Plant. The man selected 
as belt man was sent to a reputable belt shop where he 
acquired information on standard methods of treating 
he'ting, working up short pieces into long lengths, ete. 
\fter this part of kis training he returned to Thrift and 
became familiar with the schedule of inspection and 
maintenance. 

Subsequently, as one of the other mills became ready 
to adopt the belt program it sent its man to Thrift for 
at least two weeks, where he was coached in the standard 
methods. When he returned to his own mill he was 
largely responsible for the inauguration and maintenance 
of the complete belt system. 
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Based on 


A Half Century 
in the Mill 


By George F. Brietz 


Superintendent, Selma Cotton Mills 





HE writer, being in something of a remi 
niscent mood today, finds it interesting to 
recall conditions of mill life in 1881, when 

he first entered it. in mill work 
continuously for nearly half a century, and he has 
seen some remarkable progress made in that time. 
In 1881, as compared with today, there were 
but few holidays—about two days for Christmas, 
aster Monday, and an occasional Fourth of July. 
During the Christmas celebration 
there deal of friendly 
competition among the overseers for 


He has been 


was a great 


the best decoration in their respective 
departments. They practiced the art 


festoons of 


ol making evergreens, 


pop corn, cranberries, artificial flow 


ers, and red and green paper chains. 
The writer will never forget the 
pleasing effect of small cedar trees 
coated with starch in imitation of 
snow sparkles, on the end of each 
spinning frame. 

In discussing the progress made 


during this half century, it is interest 
mg to look back On a long experi nce 
overheating of high-speed 
engines. At times when all else failed 


with the 


it was necessary to fall back on fat 
meat placed on heated bearings to supplement the insufh 
cient oil. When even this failed, the last resort was the 
ce | se belonging to the family who owned the mill. 
Twelve-Hour Days and Gas Jets 

When we see the brilliant lights in use today, we are 
likely to forget that there was a time when people worked 
tor twelve hours a day, and at night had no light but the 
teebly flickering gas jets. These were later replaced by 


are lights of 1,000 candle power, which, although rather 
different from the powerful lights in use today, to our 
wondering eyes seemed like a miracle. They were of the 
depending upon the stick of carbon 

Kvery night one of the assistants 
had to go around with a step ladder and reverse the car 
I when burnt out 


old carbon variety, 


to give illumina 


tion. 


bon sticks at one end, or replace them 
with new sticks when the old ones were too far gone for 
use 


a great Improvement when the old sprinkler-can 
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Cotton Spinning 
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Cotton drawimg and roving 
room in a modern mill 


system of humidification, used gen- 
erally in the eighties, was replaced by 
the more modern systems, although 
the wet floors were often beneficial 
in the heat of summer. 

3ut to me the thrill of seeing 1m- 
portant improvements made was as 
nothing compared to the thrill of my 
first pay envelope, containing my 
wages for two weeks. The envelope 
contained six dollars. which was good 
pay for a band boy. Fifty years ago 
the band boy worked 69 hours for 
three dollars a week; today he works 55 hours for ap- 
proximately five times as much. 

In those days knowledge about mill work was gained 
mainly by suggestions from those who had been in the 
mill some time, from one’s own experience, and some- 
times from a very informal exchange of information. 

When I was still young, a spinning overseer, with a 
considerable degree of kindness, gave me mathematical 
examples in spinning drafts and twists. These were 
worked by the simple “rule of three,” a rule which many 
of my readers will remember,—multiply the number of 
teeth in the gear by the number of the yarn being spun, 
and divide by the number desired. 

lt was disappointing to find that square root was neces- 
sary in twist calculations. I knew nothing of this, having 
left school before reaching arithmetic that high. In my 
home town, my next door neighbor was further advanced 
than I, so I contracted with him, on promise of lifelong 
friendship, to teach me how to work square root. In 





1895 I passed this knowledge on to a Draper loom fixer 
in exchange for some knowledge that he had on the 
Northrop loom then on display at the Atlantic exposition. 


Educational Advantages Today 


Today this informal exchange of information is not 
necessary, in view of all the correspondence schools open 
to anvone who wishes to take advantage of them. Since 
1900, textile associations of all kinds, textile magazines, 
and more especially textile conventions have been of very 
great value to the industry. There was a time when, if 
a man thought that he had a piece of technical experience 
or knowledge, he was very slow to impart it. He thought 
he had a corner on it. But today the great number of 
textile magazines, with their open forums in which ques- 
tions are asked and answered, render it unnecessary for 
an inquiring mind to remain in ignorance. Then there 
are the textile conventions, where one meets his fellow 
knights of the spindle or loom and can exchange ideas 
face to face. Another type of meeting of great value 
to the overseer and the plant is the overseer’s meeting 
held weekly or monthly in the mill. 

There are some who seem to be always lucky in getting 
promotions, but if we study the cause of this seeming 
luck, we shall probably find that it was brought about 
by burning the midnight oil and look- 
ing ahead. | cannot emphasize enough 
the value to a mill man of textile 
education. Coupled with years of prac- 
tical experience it makes for success. 


ln hour a day should be gwen 
to studyimy ends down 
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The reason why so many men in the mills today do 
not rise higher is to be found in three things that are too 
often uppermost in their minds: pay day, whistle blow- 
ing, and Sunday. There is also too much wasting of the 
Sunday rest periods, and a tendency to do as little as 
possible during work hours. The more ambitious man 
looks ahead, learns the job ahead of him, and is ready 
for promotion when it comes. 

This period in which we are living is one of research 
and of experimenting with new systems and new meth- 
Of course this is a healthy condition and makes 
for improvement in the industry. While the major inno- 
vations which are being introduced are of immense 
importance, there are many smaller things in which lie 
opportunities for improvement. It is the author’s inten- 
tion to include in the remainder of this article mention 
of certain comparatively minor matters to which greater 
attention could well be paid in many mills. 

It is well periodically to make an inspection of all 
trumpet holes in card coilers and drawing frames to be 
sure that they are uniform in size. 

“In recent years it has been definitely decided that the 
slower the drawings can be run and kept up, the better 
the results. Speeds even as low as 200 r.p.m. or less are 
found to be satisfactory. Benefits result from keeping 
a uniform and even tension in the 
drawings. Some claim that it is ad- 
vantageous to run single drawings in- 
stead of two, in order to reduce speed 
and obtain better tension control. In 
this day of great competition, when 
costs must be kept down and waste 


ods. 








reduced as low as possible, a reason- 
able amount of doubling of jobs is a 
good plan. This not only lessens the 
cost of production without lowering 
the wages of the individual operator, 
but increases his efficiency. 

















Crompton’s 
mule, 1774 

















lf overseers and section men will give an hour a day 
to watching ends that come down and will study the 
causes, they will doublessly make a great improvement 
in their work. They might study eight sides, four of 
warp and four of filling, and notice when the ends come 
down—whether just at doffing period, or when the bob- 
bin is one-fourth, one-half, three-fourths, or nearly full. 
Then they should try another day or another hour, either 
earlier or later than the previous tests. This research 
ought to be of value in making the work run better. It 
would be a good idea then to try different numbers and 
kinds of travelers, have the clearers picked just before 
making the second test, and note if these things help 

[ have seen a spinner on eight sides of 120 spindles 
each, 960 spindles in all, with 28s yarn, piece 140 ends 
per hour, making 145 ends per thousand spindles. This 
has been reduced to 65 ends per hour per thousand 
spindles in the same mill under somewhat different con- 
ditions. Through this method of experimenting either 
on the spinning frame or on the roving frame, one will 
often find many surprises. 




































































Among the causes of bad running the following occur 
most frequently: worn rings, traverse strokes too short, 
too much waste, poor humidity, uneven roving, poor 
stock, and lack of oil. These things properly looked 
after will greatly lessen the spinner’s work. 

Last year [ saw a miniature spinning frame of two 
spindles producing a fairly good, even, and strong 28s 
yarn from § to 42 staple from a 60 grain drawing sliver. 
(Continued on page 137) 
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Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are in- 
vited to offer comments on the subjects 
treated, or to submit questions regarding 
defects which contribute to the “returned 
goods” evil in retail circles, and which can 
be traced back to manufacturing faults. 
—Editor 


Bindings for Woolen Blankets 


7 INCREASE the sales and serviceability of woolen or 
part wool blankets, the following suggestions might be 
considered : 
1—Bindings should either match exactly or contrast 
cleverly in color with the colors in the blanket. 
2—The dyes in blanket binding materials should be 
sufficiently fast to dry cleaning and laundering to 
retain their colors throughout the life of the blanket. 
3—The construction of cloth used for binding blankets 
should be of such firmness as will withstand con- 
sumer wear for as long as the blanket is service- 
able. 
These thoughts are old and much-discussed, and there has 
been considerable improvement in the but 
there is still great room for progress. 


past few years, 


Georgette 


SEMI-SHEER georgette promises to be a 
for spring wear in dresses and suits. 


volume seller 
This type of fabric, 
if well constructed, will be unusually appropriate for this 
spring’s silhouette, of snug-fitting waist, sleeves and hips, 
and applied fullness in godets in self-trimming. 

The particular points of strain will be: elbows, sleeve 
seams, under-arm seams, back-sleeve seams and across the 
shoulders and through the hips. Considering then the 
silhouette and type of material discussed, it would be well 
to forestall complaints by constructing fabrics with as 
little tendency as possible; fabrics which will be 
hrm in construction and with a minimum shrinkage in dry 
cleaning 


to slip 


Rayon Fabrics for Draperies 


[)° IkS in rayon drapery fabrics have been too susceptible 
© fading 


through light exposure. To increase their 
pularity and usefulness in home decorations, dves must 
used which will withstand sunlight and air exposure undet 
esent-day requirements 


What's in a Name? 


M ISREPRESENTATION of merchandise is often due 
4 to faulty 


vy understanding of the real significance of 
ptive words labels applied to the 
: 


GeSscrl 
chand 

\ true conception oft 
could be a curately 


and 


phrases, met 
se. 

the meaning of 
used in 

COMMON pariance Of manutlacturers, 


uld go a long 


tanding and constructive 


which 
well as in the 
retailers and consumers 
building for mutual under 
merchandising, 

Within the last two weeks, the following definitions have 
een given to the writer by either a manufacturer or retailer. 
illustrate the necessity for a definite campaign 


these words 
advertis 


Ing as 


wav toward 


1 
} 


hese seem to 
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The Buyer's Viewpoint— 
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toward clarifying the atmosphere. The reader should be 
cautioned about taking any of them too seriously. 
Washable 
(1) A fabric or garment which, when laundered, 
will have the same appearance and color and 
which. will be the same size as it was before 
laundering. 
(2) A fabric which will not shrink after one washing 
but may after two. 
Lisle 


(1) A brand of knit underwear. 


(2) A nationally advertised brand of hose for chil- 
dren. 
(3) Cotton gloves imported from Lisle, France. 


4) A two-ply long-staple cotton yarn which has been 

singed before knitting or weaving. 

(5) Lisle is the same as mercerized, which means a 
very fine long staple, hard twisted cotton yarn. 

Mercerized 

1) A fabric or yarn which has been singed, steamed, 

and pressed to give a surface luster. 

(2) A yarn which has been treated with chemicals to 
give a permanent soft luster and silky feel to 
the fabric. 

(3) A fabric which has been given an acid bath to 
make it look like rayon. 

Handblocked Design 
(1) The designs are cut into wood, linoleum, or cork 
blocks and each section of the design and color 
is applied separately with different blocks. 

The color applied to materials by steel rollers; 
the design originally had been cut by hand into 
linoleum blocks and later transferred to metal 
rollers. 

Cashmere 
(1) Any soft woolen yarn or cloth. 

(2) The trade name of the wool brought from India: 
it may have been sheared from sheep or goats. 

(3) The fine wool cut from the cashmere goat in India. 

Pure Dye Silk 
(1) A silk fabric which has been dyed with clear, 

pure dyes. 

) A silk which may or may not be weighted. If 
weighted, the weighting was applied before 
dyeing. 

(3) Silk fabrics which contain no metallic salts. 

Tram 
(1) Slightly twisted varns used in knitting 
(2) Cheaper grade of silk used in knitting 

) Trade name for any hosiery yarns. 
(No mention of filling for woven goods!) 

Organzine 
(1) Silk varn with a high twist used in weaving and 
knitting. 

Silk yarn chemically treated to make it dull and 
harsh. 

Grenadine 


(i> 


(2) 


» 
(<2 


hosiery. 
hosiery. 


) 
. 
[a 


(2) 


\ny silk yarns or raw silk imported from Grena- 
dine, Spain. 
(2) Silk hosiery yarn which has been given about 
35 twists to the inch. 
hese definitions are, for the most part, so ridiculous that 
commenting on them individually would be a waste of time. 


Comments from Readers 


EAst STROUDSBURG, Pa. 
Editor, The Buyer's Viewpoint: 
Reed marks in the synthetic varn can be avoided just as 
easily as in the natural silk. 
One of the most common causes for reed marks is the reed 

















construction, as in most cases the dividing wires are too 
thick and are not pliable. 

Reeds not properly adjusted cause trouble, as in most 
cases the reeds are set too tight, which results in their 
binding when there is a slight shifting of the warp. Again 
we have a shuttle that rides the reed hard, tending to spread 
the dents while loom is in operation. 

Another important operation is the harness drawing. In 
most cases the harnesses have what is known as the straight 
draw. This should be avoided as much as possible, as by 
using a skip draw very good resuits can be achieved by 
the operator. 

Sometimes the tension on warps is too heavy and causes 
a strain in the reed. In weaving rayon fabrics, particular 
attention should be paid to the tension on the warps. It 
should be looked after daily by the man in charge. Making 
adjustments in the warp tension shou'd never be left to the 
operator, Joun Picon 

JENKINTOWN, Pa. 
Editor, The Buyer's Viewpoint: 

In reading Miss Lillian Edgerton’s short article on lisle 
hose which appeared under the heading of “Buyer’s View- 
point” in the TeExT1LE Wor tp issue of Sept. 13, a point is 


seeaaase 


Cotton print from Germany 


American drapery print—“Aiken Drag” 


raised which has always been of great interest to the writer. 

The degree of fastness of color in hosiery as a general 
item is extremely poor. The term “Commercially Fast to 
Washing” is becoming very much abused. The average 
hose on the market today will withstand only several wash- 
ings in lukewarm water, with or without soap, before the 
color is noticeably altered. It seems logical, therefore, that 
the manufacturer should take steps to improve the washing 
qualities of his merchandise. With a little additional ex- 
pense, colors or combinations of colors can be used that 
will greatly improve the degree of fastness of color. The 
public would accept the improvement gratefully, and without 
question the small additional expense involved. 

Another question which is due for consideration is “What 
is lisle?” The buying public knows lisle in its wrong sense. 
Lisle indicates a special twist and finish and is to be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary cotton or mercerized cotton tops 
of silk goods and the average inexpensive men’s, boys’ and 
children’s goods. 

Your paper would be doing good work to have this point 
clarified. | think these articles are of great value, as they 
bring out in the open questions of great importance to 
manufacturers and distributors of hosiery. 

MarIANn F. CHAPMAN 
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Machine-made cotton print 


Cotton Textile Designs Exhibited 


Ae JN of woven or printed cotton upholstery 
and drapery fabrics,- which illustrate significant 
trends in present-day designs, will be on exhibition at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 16 to Nov. 10, 
followed by showings in other cities. The American 
Federation of Arts, with the aid of the General Educa 
tion Board, is sponsoring these International Exhibitions 
of Industrial Art. 

The products of the machine and of individual crafts- 
men, from European and American sources, make up 
the collection. Significance is attached to the fact that 
there has been a noticeable growth in the alliance of 
machine and hand craftsman products. Handcraft, 
while retaining its individual features, has tended toward 
a simplicity of design which suits it admirably for 
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adaptation to machine production. In turn manufac- 
turers have benefited by the work of the craftsman- 
designer and have been*more alert to realize to the 
greatest extent the possibilities of the machine for pro- 
ducing fabrics of artistic merit. Tis is particularly evi- 
dent in the exhibits from several foreign countries. 
Following the Boston showing, Oct. 16 to Nov. 10, 
the exhibition will be on view at: The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York, Dec. 1 to 28: The Art 
Institute of Chicago, Jan. 19 to Feb. 15; and The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, March 11 to April 5. The 


objects have been brought together by Miss Helen Plumb 
and Richard F. Bach, the final selection being made by 
a committee consisting of the above and representatives 
of the museums. 
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John Lovell, Don Hurlburt, Wilbur Lawson, Hugh Griffith 
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Dudley Bryan, Dr. Guy King, Charles Hall 
(lst low net score) 


George Porges, Dave Blevins, John West 


Bishop, George 





Nelso 


idamson, 


Smith, Henry 


Bryan 


~~" - 


J. B. Frierson, Jr., E. E. Pickard, John Chrosniak, 
R. J. Fisher 









R. P. Shapard, Jr., Cheston Woodall, Jop Rickman, 


Bill Dupree 
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A.J. Pfeiffer, R. 


C. Anderson, E. F. James, B. L. Hornsby 
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Tom McKinney (winner of Bob Smith Trophy). 
Clyde Wilkins, Dick Thatcher, Ed Dale 


Textile Golf at Chattanooga 


OM McKINNEY, 


Manager, 


vice-president and general 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., captured the Bob Smith trophy with 
143 for 36 holes in the sixth annual 
tournament of the Chattanooga Textile Association, Oct. 
Y and 10, when about 100 hosiery manufacturers and 


a net score of 


their guests assembled for two days of competitive golf 
and spirited indoor recreation. 
Charles Hall, of Southern Yarn Co 
the field 139, but was not eligible 
for the Bob Smith trophy as this coveted honor is 
within the reach of hosiery manufacturers only. He 


. Chattanooga, led 


with a net score of 


received a beautiful sterling pitcher, however, which was 
by Scott & Williams, Inc. 

Phe delightful atfair brought to a fitting close 
Friday evening with a banquet program at the Chatta- 
Country Club. Clyde Wilkins, of 
Champion Knitting Mills, president of the association, 


Piven 
Was 


Golf and 


nNoovVa 


taj - 
AClLCGd as 


toastmaster. Features of the banquet enter 


tainment were charming dances and musical numbers by 
ented artists of Chattanooga. 
Kloquent 


Bob Smith, of 


tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
ho was instrumental in starting the annual golf tourna 
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ment at Chattanooga, in talks by Harvey Wilson, a 
trustee of the Bob Smith trophy, and other members. 

Tournament and entertainment committees were 
headed by Henry T. Bryan, Jr., vice-president, Cham- 
pion Knitting Mills, and Charles Hall, of Southern Yarn 
Co. The success of the tournament and banquet was 
chiefly the result of their careful attention to details. 

Prizes were awarded at the banquet to the following 
in the order given: 

Charles Hall, Southern Yarn Co.; 
Kaumagraph Co.; Tom Mckinney, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co.; Ben Dabbs, E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; Nelson White, Huntsville, Ala.; R. P. Shapard, 
Jr., Spalding Knitting Mills.; Wilbur Lawson, of Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; John Chrosnaik, Chattanooga ; 
Bill Dupree, Marietta, Ga.; George West, Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co.; George Porges, Kaumagraph Co.; Walter 
Wellman, Margaret Mill; Nelson Smith, Smith, Drum 
& Co.; Frank Cater, Ray-Ser Dveing Co. 

Winners of the Bob Smith trophy in the past have 
been, as follows: Bob Davis (1923), Frank Miller 
(1924), Joseph Zens (1925), John Lovell (1926), Guy 
Henley (1927), John G. Kain (1928), Henry T. Bryan, 
Jr. (1929), and Tom McKinney (1930). 


Dave Blevins, 
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Southern Textile Exposition 





ETAILED descriptions of the 
[J eon at the Ninth Southern 

Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20 to 25, are 
given on this and following pages. In 
the report of each individual exhibit is 
a list of the products which the ex- 
hibitor has chosen to display on this 
occasion. The booth numbers may be 
used in conjunction with the floor plans 
presented herewith in order to locate 


any particular exhibit in which the 
visitor may be interested. The letter 
“A” in conjunction with the booth 


number signifies that the exhibit is in 
the annex. 


Abbott Machine Co., Wilton, N. H. 


Booths 215, 241. Circulating spindle 
winder running at full production. 
featuring use for winding cones for 
magazine-creel work and_ headless 
parallel tube packages for setting in 
ahead of twisting, as well as other 
money-saving applications. W. G. Ab- 


bott, Jr., in charge. 


Acme Steel Co. of Georgia, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. Booth A-93. Steel bale tie 
band, box strapping, and steel specialties 
for reinforcing shipping containers. F. 
H. Webb, F. G. German, W. H. Duane, 
C, J. Sharp in attendance. 


_ Addressograph Sales Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga. Booth 335. Addressograph equip- 
ment for writing names, addresses, 
dates; imprinting figures, numbers, sig- 


ction 


natures, and other data; and duplicating 
complete letters and forms. Featuring 
writing and imprinting of complete pay- 
roll and dividend forms and records; 
writing and signing of payroll and divi- 
dend checks; writing complete  per- 
sonalized letter with body of letter, date, 
name, address, and salutation typed in 


Call on Us 


at Greenville 





TExTILE Wortp maintains head- 
quarters in booth 216 at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20 to 25. Cordial 
is extended to visitors to 


invita- 
tion 
make this booth their business 
Green- 


headquarters while in 


ville. Representatives of TeEx- 
TILE WorLp’s editorial and busi- 
ness staffs are in attendance to 


be of 


sent 


service. Visitors’ mail, 
either in care of our 
office, 1303 Wood- 


side Building, or to our booth, 


Greenville 


may be picked up at the booth. 
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Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., home of Southern Textile Exposition, Oct. 20 to 25 


one operation. New products include 
model 2244 addressograph, model 6285 
graphotype, and model 5200 dupligraph. 
Represented by H. Walker, E. H. 
Denny, J. C. Walker, W. M. Milburn. 


Aldrich Machine Works, Greenwood, 
S. C. Booth 103. Ball-bearing equip- 
ment, Morton and Morton pick counter 
for looms, and Dyess ball-bearing comb 
box for cards. New products include 
regain indicators for picker-lap weight 
control and for sizing roving and yarn, 
and regain controller for conditioning 
testing laboratories. Representing Henry 
L. Scott Co., which see. Represented 
by A. P. Aldrich, Jr., R. Aldrich, J. K. 
Rowell, R. Perry, D. C. Scott, E. B. 


Bolton. 


Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Booth A-134. Control apparatus, fea- 
turing smooth acceleration of squirrel- 
cage motors through the use of graphite 
compression resistance. New products 
include loom switches and recent de- 
velopments in overload breaker protec- 
tion for small motors. Represented by 
F. F. Loock, L. Matthias, E. H. Gilliam, 
R. Bowditch, P. C. Ausley, A. J. Dawe. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Booths 122, 123. Texrope drives, show- 
ing belts of all lengths for textile ma- 
chinery application, together with 
demonstration of positive grip in 
grooves; totally enclosed fan-cooled mo- 
tor operated in linty atmosphere with 
windows exposing clean interior; com- 
plete, compactly built, centrifugal pump- 
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ig unit, type “SSU.” Represented by 
B. Moore, W. Parker, H. S. Roberts, 
R. F. Hill. 


Aluminum Co. 
burgh, Pa. Booths 
Aluminum castings and forgings; featur- 
ing rubber-covered dye sticks, dyeing 
springs, aluminum tube frames, forged 
aluminum picker sticks, and permanent 
mold cast cop butts. Represented by 
R. C. Bradbury, H. A. Lilly, R. H. 
Rigg, F. L. Magee, W. B. Vogts, S. K. 
Bushness, P. J. Provost, P. T. Teague. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 
Booths A-125, 126. Yarns and new 
fabrics made of Enka rayon alone and 
in combination with other fibers. Rep- 
resented by C. Vanderhooven, M. B. 
Foil, C. M. Carr, C. Mattman. 


of America, [Pitts- 
A-87, 88 101. 


American Glanzstoff Corp., New York. 
Booths A-34, 35, 36, 37. Showing vari- 
ous stages in the manufacture and 
processing of rayon and featuring cir 
cular and warp-knit fabrics and gar- 
ments in all-rayon and in combination 
with other fibers. Showing recently 
adopted skein size; Jumbo cones; new 
various constructions of cantons, 
flat and printed crepes, chiffons, georg- 
ettes, and linings; seamless and_ full- 


1 
Spools, 


fashioned hosiery. Represented by A. L. 
fl: J; BE. Crayton,;..B: S: Hart, A. 1. 
Erlanger, H B. Summerell, RR. B. 
Steere, C F. Johnson, M. R. Collier, 


J. J. Merlein, E. C. Elissen. 
American Hard Rubber Co., New 


York. Booths 102, 103. Ace hard-rub- 
ber and rubber-lined tanks, pumps, pipe, 
fittings, valves, and special molded ar- 
ticles for handling desulfuring solutions, 
spinning baths, bleaching solutions, hy- 
drochloride acid, tin-weighting solutions, 


etc., in bleacheries, dvehouses, and rayon 
plants Represented by H. S. Brady, 
J. N. MacLaren 

American Kron Scale Co., New York 


Booth A-124 Standard self-contained 
Dormant platform scale, standard lap 
scale, and personal weighing = scale 
I. K. Rowell, G. C. Connor, E. Ohnell 


in attendance 


American Moistening Co., l’rovidence, 
R. I. Booth No. 133. Various types of 
Amco humidifiers, automatic 
humidity controls (air and_= electric), 
cloth dampeners, and other Ameco de- 
vices Represented by W. M lrafton, 


atomizers, 


F. J. Orme, W. L. Burgess, C. A. Bur- 
gess, H. P. Conway. 
American Miultigraph Sales Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Booths 323, 324. Ad 
dressing, composing, folding, printing, 
and typewriting equipment. Featuring 
imprinting and the new wide multigraph 


printer. Represented by H. B. Sweeney 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa Booth 226 Steel split belt 


hangers, 
and spru 


shaft 
and beam heads; 


pulleys; pressed-steel 
hand trucks, 


colite motor pulleys. New product, 
V-belt sheaves. Represented by F. E 
Huxley 


American Tool & Machine Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass Booth 111. New 40-in., 


link-suspended, motor-driven extractor, 


equipped with Louis Allis special ex- 
tractor duty motor, Timken bearings, 
\lemite lubrication, and Gilmer V-belts. 
Also 26-in. Weston extractor. Repre- 


sented by E. J. Eichler. 
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American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 


Boston, Mass. Booth 211. Textile 
publishers. 
O. B. Andrews Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. Booth A-121. 
R. S. Armstrong & Bro. Co., Atlanta, 


Ga. Booth 129. Machine-shop equip- 
ment, including gear-generating ma- 
chine, new engine lathe, and internal 
keyseating machine. Represented by 
E. F. Chandler, L. B. Jones, B. F. Tant, 
A. E. Foster. 


Paper containers. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Booth 132. Seamless cork cots and 
other cork roll coverings for textile 
mills, corkboard insulation for textile- 


mill roofs, buffing machine, roll tester. 
Motion picture, showing Armstrong 
equipment in use in textile mills. W. B. 
Tucker, G. H. Batchelor, A. M. Dorn, 
R.-C. Trask, T. L. oul. B..T. Starkey, 
EK. V. Carlquist in attendance. 

Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Mich. Booth 336. Steam traps, 
featuring glass model of inverted sub- 
merged bucket trap, operating under 
steam pressure. Represented by T. H. 
Rea, O. E. Ulrich. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, Rog, Booths 346, 347. Sizings 
and finishing materials. Featuring fin- 
ished cloth on which these materials 
have been used. Several new AHCO 
products will be shown. R. E. Buck, 
Jr., in attendance. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, WS. 
Booth 118. Card clothing. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Booths A-18, 19. Brushes used in tex- 
tile industry, featuring repair service. 
Represented by G. B. Snow, H. H. 
Cook, J. F. Wilson. 

Atlanta Textile Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Booth 233. Mill supplies. R. B. 
Dorman in attendance. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Booth A-142. New Stonington 
winder, single deck; new single-deck 
“Advance” redraw frame; 5B doubler 
twister; new “Monarch” double-deck 


twister; uni-twist belting; and other ac- 
cessories used on silk and rayon throw- 
ing machinery. Represented by P. N. 
Thorpe, J. E. Fairbrother, H. Morton, 


I. R. Rowe, and E. H. Peirce. 
The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Booth 236. Unit humidifiers and 


humidity controls. New products in- 

clude unit humidifier, individual humidity 
control, and master humidity control. 

Xepresented by A. H. Bahnson, F. F. 
sahnson, S. Williams, S. C. Stimson, 
LL. Brown, A. Page. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford,  IIl. 
Booth 235. An _ 80-spindle automatic 
spooler and high-speed warper, both in 
continuous operation. Spooler running 
at standard speed of 1,200 y.p.m.; and 
warper, at 500 y.p.m. Represented by 
j. a. Spencer, N. H... Aiterd, °S. 8. 
McElroy, W. B. Anderson, J. E. Moore, 
B. A. Peterson, R. E. McCausland, 


R. G. Ross. 


Barry Pulley Co., 


Bor th 233. 


| 
I 
| 


Muscatine, Iowa. 
Iron and steel pulleys, etc. 

William Bayley Co., Springfield, O. 
Booth 321. Steel windows, pivoted ven- 
tilator windows. 


The Belger Co., Newton, Mass. Booth 
207. Ring spinning frame equipped with 


“Elastix” rolls for long drafting; sliver 
tester; and roving tester. O. A. Belger 
and A. K. Landau in attendance. 


Bijur Lubricating Corp., New York. 
Booth 341. Featuring central lubricat- 
ing systems. Represented by W. O. 
Wright, F. R. Speed. 


Charles Bond Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sooths A-131, 132. Oak-tanned and 
special belting, and Bondaron textile 
leathers, such as check, lug, bumper, 


and harness straps; loop pickers; etc. 
Represented by J. C. Turner, H. C. 
Smith, C. C. Bond. 


Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Man- 


heim, Pa. Booths A-131, 132, 133. 
Power transmission machinery, truck 
casters, anti-friction bearings. Featur- 


ing moving exhibit of large truck caster 
and new developments in truck-caster 
construction and design. Represented 
by J. D. Miller, C. M. McGahey. 


Borne Scrymser Co., New York. 
s00ths A-75, 76, 77, 120. Featuring 
“Breton Minerol” process for oil spray- 
ing of textile fibers. Displaying Breton 
Minerol F, Ceetom, Breton Minerol 
E.S., Breton twister-ring grease, and 
Brilliant Oil AX for looms and toprolls. 
Showing also Bornes lubricator system 
for mules, cards, looms, calenders, and 
dryers. Represented by H. L. Siever, 


J. J. Brown, W. B. Uhler, E. H. Hinck- 


ley. H. Hinckley, Inc., in charge of 
mechanical work. 

_ Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co., East 
Corinth, Vt. Booth 233. Cardroom 
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First floor, main building, South- 
ern Textile Exposition 





»bbins of various constructions in rock 


F aple, birch, and beech. Represented 
H. G. Hunter, E. M. Bowen. 

F The Bristoi Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Z sooth 333. Recording and controlling 


istruments in both electric and air- 
perated types. New products include a 
lf-contained, electrically operated 
wrder controller and a double-service, 
‘operated recorder controller, each 
ounted in a moisture- and fume-proof 
ise with working parts easily accessible. 
-epresented by H. E. Beane, D. D. Ault. 


rc- 


David Brown Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
sooth =A-92, Bobbins, spools, and 
huttles. Represented by D. M. Brown, 


:, G. Brown, and others. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phil- 
idelphia, Pa. Booth 120-A.  Emphasiz- 
ng advantages of new Butterworth con- 
tinuous kier for processing fabric in rope 
1 open form. Display of goods finished 
'y two methods of kiering, open and 
losed, with demonstration of condition 

i n which goods leave new kier. Visitors 
A ire invited to see installation of continu- 
tus kier in plant near Greenville. J. E. 


Butterworth, J. H. Zahn, W. S. Rowley 
1 attendance. 


Ee Carolina Asbestos Co., Davidson, N. C. 
\ Booth 340. Industrial paints, roof 
F paints, waterproofing materials, brake 
; linings, and asbestos textiles. Repre- 


sented by A. B. Kuhn. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Booth 339. Squeeze rolls, jig rolls, im- 
nersion rolls, tank lining, hard-rubber 





Second floor, main building, South- 
ern Textile Exposition 
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products. Represented by H. R. Fer- 


guson. 

Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Booth 226. Valves and steam special- 
ties; time and temperature controls, re- 
corders, etc.; scales; power transmission 
appliances; electric tools. J. J. Me- 
Kenzie, R. P. Gibson, T. H. Boyd, J. F. 
Gilfillan, T. P. West in attendance. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, 
N. J. Booth 109-A. Unit air-condi- 
tioner designs, providing automatic posi- 
tive humidification, air cleanliness, and 
ventilation. Displaying working model 


of modern air-conditioning system, 
showing how system may be designed 
as integral part of cotton mill. Repre- 


sented by W. A. Borneman, O. M. 
Ragsdale, D. C. Lindsay, A. E. Beitzell. 
Celanese Corp. of America, New 
York. Booths A-42, 43, 44. Celanese 


yarns, natural and dyed, in all forms of 
delivery; fabrics of various constructions 
woven entirely of Celanese yarn; fabrics 
of various constructions in which Cela- 
nese yarn has been mixed with other 
fibers; examples of cross-dyeing in 
fabrics and knit goods; and Celanese 
knit goods made on various types of 
knitting machines, including warp-knit 
goods, circular-knit goods, and men’s 
and women’s hosiery. Represented by 
H. O. Shuptrine, K. C. Loughlin, E. W. 
Best, Jr., T. H. Nelson, H. Stokes. 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Booth 233. Fans and motors. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Booths A-22, 23. Belting 
and leather strapping. Represented by 
R. M. Pindell, Jr., W. H. Fortson, R. A. 
Singleton, G. L. Abbott, F. R. Cochrane. 
Clemson College Textile School, Clem- 
son College, S. C. Booth in front of 
second floor. Synthetic yarns in all 
stages of manufacture. Colorimetric 


and potentiometric hydrogen-ion con- 
centration apparatus. Dvestuff color 
cards. New hypochlorite and aktivin 
volumetric analysis apparatus. Spray- 
printing apparatus and samples. Dr. 
Mullin’s collection of modern textile 
materials. Represented by Director 
H. H. Willis, Prof. C. E. Mullin, and 
others. 


Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., 
Clinton, Iowa. Booth 205. Products 
for textile mills. Represented by G. E. 
Corson, J. W. Pove, L. Knowles. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Jooth 202. Lacers, fasteners, 
connecting pins, belt cutters, etc. Fea- 
turing electrically operated clipper ship, 
and new Clipper speed lacers, which will 
lace a 6-in. or 8-in. belt in 14 min. Rep- 
resented by P. J. Edwards. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Booth 214. High-speed 
rayon beam warper, warping from cone 
creels, comparatively new. Represented 
by G. B: Cocker, D. L. Friday. 

Collins Loom Works, 
N. Y. Booth 322. 
mill machinery. 

Commerce and Finance, New 
Booth 320. Business publishers. 
resented by S. G. Emanuel. 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. sooths A-20, 
21. Industrial instruments f indicat- 


Amsterdam, 
Carpet- and_ silk- 


York. 


Rep- 


tor 
ing, recording, and controlling tempera- 


ture, pressure, and speed in industrial 
processes; and safety valves. Featuring 
Hancock cone-seat globe valve for 
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services. 


McCabe. 


other severe 
R. W. Neel, J. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., New- 
ark, Del. Booth 108. Diamond fiber 
boxes, trucks, roving cans, barrels, 
baskets and trays; Dilecto and Diamond 
fiber special shapes and machined parts; 
and Celoron silent gears. New products 
include Micabond and_ built-up mica 
products. Represented by C. L. Sim 


mons. 


Corn Products Refining Co., Green 


las + 1 } 
throtiuing and 


Represented by 


ville, S. C. Booths A-84, 85, 86, 110. 
Products for textile industry. Repre- 
sented by J. R. White, Dr. W. R. Cath- 


cart, A. G. Smith, J. C. Alexander, C. G. 
Stover, W. R. Joyner. 


Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Booths A-7, 8. Textile publishers. 
Dana S. Courtney Co., Chicopee, 


Mass. Booth 
and skewers. A. 


233. Bobbins, 
B. Carter attending. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. Booth 229. 
Valves, fittings, and specialties made of 
bronze, iron, and steel, for use on steam, 
water, oil, air, and gas, in connection 
with textile-mill power plants, process 


spools, 


lines, ete. New products include new 
designs of cast-steel gate valves and 
forged-steel valves: also a line of ma- 


chine-welded forged-steel fittings for use 
in welded pipe lines. Represented by M. 
Baxter, Jr.. W. F. Lahl, P. F. Sackett, 
L. J. Spencer, J. H. West. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Booth 125. Special 
features and new products include auto- 
matic Payne Letoff; Ixl box and 2x1 
box shuttle-changing looms; simplified 
silk loom; paperless warp beam; me- 
chanical, electro-mechanical, and elec- 
trical feelers; electrical warp stop mo- 
tion; crepe-rubber covering for take-up 
drum; elevating beam stands; tensom- 
eter; Randall universal joints; ete. Will 
display variety of woven fabrics. Repre- 
sented by S. B. Alexander, F. W. Howe, 
F. W. Howe, Jr., and Messrs. Desmond, 
Deal, Lindegren, Palmer, and Arthur. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booths A-69, 70, 71, 119. Condulets, 
floodlights, and circuit-breaking plugs 
and receptacles known as “Arktite.” 
Represented by F. C. Smith, C. A. Haus- 
man, D. W. Scuibbi, H. L. Guiney. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Booth 225. Featuring light- 
running Type S inspecting machine for 
silks, rayons, and light-weight goods 
with forward and reverse motion, vari- 
able speed, and measuring device with 
counter; Type S No. 25 railway sewing 
and rolling machine, for silks, rayons, 
and light-weight goods, light running 
and equipped with variable speed and 
measuring device with dial; No. 23 rail- 
way sewing machine with silent-chain 
drive; No. 20 portable motor-driven 
sewing machine; and No. 20 sewing ma- 


chine with Merrow butted seaimer. 
Machines all driven by small motors 
which can be operated from lighting 
socket. Represented by C. F. Marble, 
W. F. Woodward, R. L. Marble, H. C. 
Baker. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. Booths A-12, 13. Cog-belt drives. 
Featuring unique cog construction con- 
tributing to durability of cog-belt drives. 
R. W. Stanton, W. T. Wagner, T. C. 
Davis in attendance. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Booth 201. Paints for industrial field, 
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including decorative paints for both ex- 
terior and interior. Featuring outside 
cottage paints, interior house paints, 
and “Sta-White,” a paint for industrial 
interiors. Represented by H. M. Perry, 
Tl. M. Bailey, H. Black, F. Hughes. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Booth 104. Motor drive 
consisting of @-in. pitch quadruple- 
strand, high-speed chain and two sprock- 


ets, driven by 3,600-r.p.m. motor; typical 
chain drive for spinning frame, consist- 
ing of triple-strand, 3-in. pitch, high- 
speed roller chain and two sprockets, 
suitable for transmitting power trom 
74-hp. motor running at 1,800 r.p.m.; 
standard single and multiple chains; 
Diamond Clark flexible couplings. Rep- 
resented by J. W. Vaughan, W. B. Hais- 


lup, G. G. Mize, W. A. Warrick. 
R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Booth 233. Barry steel split pulleys. 


Featuring pulley electrically spot-welded 
without rivets. 


Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Booth 314. Methods of re- 
pairing spinning-, fly-, and draw-frame 
rolls; flyers; spindles; etc., for spinning 
and fly frames. Featuring Guillet inter- 
changeable screw necks for spinning, 
fly- and draw-frame rolls; Guillet over- 
hauling system, including high-tension- 
wire lines, adjustable levels and gages, 
spindle straightening and repointing de- 
vices, and precision instruments. A. M. 
Guillet, D. B. Overcash in attendance. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Booth 334. Flake and other 
graphites, including foundry facings, 
boiler graphite, etc.; and industrial 
paints, belt dressing, graphite greases, 
lead pencils, and marking crayons. Rep- 
resented by J. P. Chase. 


Hopedale, Mass. 
This exhibit includes a 
brand new, 40-in. loom known as Model 
X, running at 190 picks, making a roll 
of cloth 203 to 22 in., and equipped with 
new brake, two short rocker shafts, 
friction drive without end thrust, 1m- 
proved take-up drive, new pick shaft and 
ball, Alemite fittings, and _ protection 
against sword breakage Also being 
shown are a 40-in. E-model loom, weav- 
ing all-rayon goods; 36-in. K-model 
loom, with dobby, weaving fancies, cot- 
ton warp and rayon filling; new E-model 
loom, with roller bearings, Alemite fit- 
tings, and new take-up drive; new S-4 
model silk loom, weaving taffetas; 40-in. 
K-model loom on_ broadcloth; 32-in. 
modified D-model loom, weaving No. 
10 narrow duck; new Draper high-speed 
warper, with magazine creel; new Stimp- 
son centrifugal clutch spindles; new 
Merrill and Mirror spinning rings; new 
shuttle, and twister making novelty 
knotted varns Represented by C. H 
Draper, Jr.. W. M. Mitchell, and others. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa Booths 306. 307 


Draper Corp., 


Booth 124. 


Dulite, an interior mill white: the new 
Dulux, for machinery finishing and for 
metal surfaces; and other finishes for us¢ 
in textile plants Finished panels and 
comparative tests on Dulux Repre- 
sented by G. W. Clark, A. W. Folkes, 
F. H \berlv, R. ( Sheeler, M. J. 
Hanger, S. W. Quisenberry. 

Du Pont Rayon Co., New York 
Booth 224. Rayon fabrics. Featuring 


inspection in manufacture. 
by F. H. Coker. 


Represented 
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Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
,ooth A-27. Counting and measuring 
devices for the textile industry. Featur- 
ing pick method of weaver wage pay- 
ment by means of productimeter pick 
counters. Represented by G. P. Davis 
and others. 


The Duriron Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Booths 26, 27. Duriron non-corrosive 
pumps, valves, pipe, fittings, pot eyes, 
ejectors, hose-connection tank outlets, 
and special castings, together with Duri- 
met non-corrosive sheet, bars, bolts, and 
nuts. Featuring Duriron circulating jets 
for a sodium hypochlorite make-up tank, 
eliminating the use of coils and pumps. 
New products include Durimet non- 
corrosive steel for weak sulfuric acid 
and caustic service. Represented by 
G. P. Davis, W. H. Scott. 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booth 342. Pencils, erasers. 
Featuring Aquarello water-color pencils 
for drawing and marking on _ cloth. 
Represented by T. C. Riley, W. White. 


Eclipse Air Brush Co., Newark, N. J. 
Rooth 327. Spray-painting equipment. 
Featuring use in mills and mill villages. 
advantages of low-pressure principle of 
applying paints, etc. New products in- 


clude portable electric-driven air-com- 
pressing unit to operate from a lamp 
socket; direct-connected gasoline port- 


able compressing outfit with roller-bear- 
ing gas engine; model G-3 low- -pressure 
spray and nozzle extensions of 


gun; 
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various types and sizes for eliminating 
scaffolding. W. H. Trammell in 
attendance. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 


N.Y. 300th 232. Single-color, ran- 
dom-dyeing machine for hosiery and 
underwear; yarn-cleaning device; slub 


catcher; and ball-bearing bobbin holder. 
Exhibit of random-dyed weaving and 
knitting yarn. Represented by J. C. 
Ferguson, J. P. Garey, L. B. Hasbrouck, 
i. A: Uetrwch, G. R.. Fassett, &F; ze 
Brown. 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Booths A-62, 63. Baling presses 
and equipment for handling waste and 
finished textiles. Improvements in bal- 
ing presses for cutting costs of handling. 
Represented by J. K. Rowell, W. L. 
MacDonald, G. C. Connor. 


Economy Engineering Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Booths A-24, 25, 26, 27. Telescop- 
ing electric portable elevator for stock- 
ing cotton, cases, loom beams, etc. 
Represented by G. P. Davis, R. S. Kerr. 


The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Booth 233. 


Fairbanks, Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Booth A-130. Warehouse dial scale with 
large-area platform; dial and beam port- 
able and counter scales; precision and 
even-balance scales; cotton-lap dial 
scale. Represented by J. F. Ahern, J. 
M. Spinks, J. R. Kindig, R. A. Merritt, 
H. M. Stoffregen. 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. Division, 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Kennett 


Square, Pa. Booths 72, 73, 74, 128. 
Hard vulcanized-fiber mill receptacles, 
such as roving cans, trucks, barrels, 


boxes, new rust-proof and acid-resisting 
conditioning trucks, and thread-guard 
textile casters, together with the “Dread- 
naught” truck. Represented by R. G. 
Henderson, C. B. Scarlett, E. K. 
Morlok, H. R. Chandler, Woods, H. 
R. Stoops, C. C. Bell. 


Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Booth 110. No. 90 Finnell combination 
scrubber-absorber and _ polisher, and 
other models of floor - maintenance 
equipment. Represented by J. W. Farris, 
A. P. Sears, R. L. Phillips, E. E. 
Bennett. 


Firth-Smith Co., Boston, Mass. Booth 
213. Automatic cleaning of ceilings, 
machinery, walls, and floors by both 
directed and controlled air pressure, and 
staggered vacuum systems. Featuring 
a working demonstration of traveling 
bunchless automatic cleaner. New prod- 
ucts include individual-type automatic 
cleaner and distributors for slubbers 
through to warpers, underwear knitting 
machines, etc. Represented by W. J. 
Smith, O. W. Schlums. 


Fisher Governor Co., 
lowa. Booth 206. 
specialties, including 
pressure-reducing 
back-pressure 


Marshalltown, 
Automatic steam 
pump governors, 
valves, steam traps, 
valves, steam separators, 
and allied equipment. Featuring 
Fisher master control unit, suitable 
for very sensitive control of pressures, 
vacuums, etc. A. A. Hutchinson in at- 
tendance. 


Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, 
sooth 120. Throwing machinery, in- 
cluding new model 30 double - deck 


twister, operating on grenadine, and a 
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Permanent annex 


Duplex” machine, throwing hosiery 
tram. A 40-in. Fletcher “Whirlwind” 
extractor will also be in operation. 


Represented by R. J. Barthelemew, W. 
\. Kennedy, F. W. Warrington. 


Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Booth 212. Cone and tube winders for 
cotton, silk, and rayon; a surface-driven 
or open-wind cone winder furnishing 
supply for the Foster magazine cone 
creel, shown in operation with a Draper 
high-speed warper; model 75 spindle, 
driven or precise-wind machine, winding 
silk and rayon on cones; also the same 
model winding cotton thread yarn on 
cones and tubes; several lengths of 
traverse. New winding-machine parts 
and accessories. Represented by T. E. 
Connor, D. W. Bridgman, R. W. Ensign. 


The Foxboro Co., 
Booth A-9. 


Foxboro, Mass. 
Instruments for controlling, 
recording, and indicating humidity, 
temperature, pressure, and flow. New 
automatic dye-tub controller, which takes 
the pre-heated dye-water being delivered 
to the machines, raises it to the exact 
temperature needed, holds it at this 
temperature for a definite, predeter- 
mined time, and then shuts off the 
steam and turns on a signal light. Rep- 
resented by W. W. Barron. 


Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Booth 
\-139. Featuring electrically refriger- 
ated water-cooling equipment; house- 
hold electric refrigerators; commercial 
electric refrigeration equipment; electric 
room coolers. C. E. Quigley, A. C. 
rieman, I. Williams in attendance. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Booths 230, 231. Motors and 
control equipment. Featuring new rayon 
motor complete with accessories and 
control equipment, and CR-9504 oper- 
ator connected to small punch press 
stamping ash trays. T. H. Reeves in 


charge. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
(formerly Cooper Hewitt Elec. Co.), 


Hoboken, N. J. Booth 115. Featuring 
Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor lighting 
as applicable to textile industry. Repre- 


sented by C. F. Strebig, D. R. Grandy, 
W. W. Becky, C. N. Knapp, F. E. 
Keener. 


L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Booth 233. Moulded V-type rubber 
belts, rubber cone belts, and rubber 
gainer belts. Machine demonstrates 
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practicability of V-belt drives for textile 
machinery. Represented by A. D. 
Quinn, G. F. Lane. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Booths A-4, 5, 6. New “tension 
cemented” leather transmission belting, 
transmission rubber belting, lace leather, 
leather packings, cements and dressings, 
textile specialties, lug and check straps, 
leather pickers, rub roll aprons. Featur- 
ing 50-loop picker. Represented by H. 
W. Tuxbury, C. C. Anderson, O. D. 
Landis, D. A. Ahlstrand, J. C. Ruf, E. 
C. Monigle. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. Booth 233. D. R. Dickson 


in attendance. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Booth A-137. New single- 
beater finisher lapper, fitted with Rams- 
dell automatic self-doffing calender, 
which automatically removes completed 
lap, places new lap roll in calender 
plates, folds over lap, lowers lap racks, 
and applies brake. Showing also new 


1930 ring-spinning frame, 60 spindles, 
34-in. gage, designed to give increased 
stability at maximum speed; standard 


model spinning frame, 48 spindles, 34-in. 
gage, fitted with H & B high-draft sys- 
tem. Represented by J. C. Martin, F. 
Dickinson, T. Aspden, A. J. Drabble, 
F. Wright, J. W. Rimmer, J. C. B. 
Washburn. 


Hires Turner Glass 
phia, Pa. Booth 
for textile mills 
glass skylights. 

3urkhalter. 


Holyoke Belting Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Booths 104, 105. Loom and _ spinning 
belting, slabs, and miscellaneous  sup- 
plies. New products include special 
extra-heavy, single loom belting. O. B. 
Smith in attendance. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booths 120, 121. Featuring a 
scene from milady’s boudoir, in which 
Houghton’s finishing products will be 
demonstrated in their application to 
things in common use. The exhibit in- 


Co., Philadel- 
A-16. Actinic glass 
and corrugated wire- 
Represented by S. M. 


cludes tallow conditioners for cotton 
warps; Cottonlubric No. 37, a neutral 
single-strength softener for finishing; 


Cottonlubric No. 38, a double-strength 
softener; Full Scour No. 10, for fulling 
and scouring bed blankets; Ravlubric 
Size No. 3; Raylubric No. 18, for finish- 
ing rayon; Silklubric No. 30 for throw- 
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brands of textile leathers; Raylubric No. 
12 for rayon winding; machinery lubri- 


cants, ete. Represented by G. S&S. 
Rogers, C. G. Schultze, H. J. Waldron, 
R. J. Maxwell, G. H. Small, W. R. 


Barker, P. H. Brown, H. C. Roberts. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Booth 139. Demonstrating manu- 
facture of card clothing. Showing hand 
stripping cards; tempered-steel twin- 
wire and domestic-bronze wire heddles. 
Featuring recently patented special 
foundation for cylinder and _ doffer 
fillets. Represented by H. Midgley, H. 


C. -Coley, E. M. Terryberry, G. L. 
Melchor. 
Howe Scale Co., Atlanta, Ga. Booth 


226. Featuring the Weightograph. Rep- 
resented by F. M. Hull, E. E. Tanner, 
R. A. Parham. 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New 
Brighton, N. Y. Booths A-104, 105. 
Hunt tension adjusting coupling and 
“Stevedore” manila transmission § rope, 
graphite and tallow laid. Montgomery 
& Crawford in charge. 


Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C. Booth A-136. General Elec- 


tric drinking fountains for industrial 
plants, refrigerators, and electrical in- 
stallations. Represented by R. 5S. 
Huntington, D. Guerry, Jr. J. H. 


Howard, and L. J. Speirs. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harrison, 
N. J. Booths A-81, 82,83 and 100. Roller 
bearings suitable for every kind of tex- 
tile machinery. Featuring long life and 
precision construction. Represented by 
WwW. Le Me J. Mi Geady; Fi VU, 
Naughton, Jr., G. H. Woolley, Jr. 


Illinois Engineering Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Booths A-55, 56 and 57. Steam-heating 
and steam-power specialties. Featuring 
glass working model of Eclipse Fig, 35 
steam trap under steam, and smallest 
blast trap built for heating service. New 
products include operating electrical 
panel board and valves for Illinois 
thermo-manual zone control system of 
heating and of remote control for power 
plants. Represented by J. L. Ehrets- 
man, A. F. Nesbet, F. L. Bunker, F. C. 
Myers. 


International Nickel Co., Inc., New 
York. Booths 337, 338. Samples of 
various mill forms of Monel metal and 
pure nickel, with finished Monel metal 
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ind nickel equipment as used in the wet 


] 


processes of dyeing and bleaching, and 
ilso finished Monel metal and_ nickel 
equipment for use in hosiery plants. 
Represented by F. L. La Que, C. J. 
Bianowicz, and others 


Ivanhoe Division of the Miller Co., 
Conn. Booths 301, 302. Featur- 

lighting equipment tor tex- 
New products include lint- 
d dust-proof Glassteel diffusers, color- 
equipment, vapor-proot equip- 


Meriden, 
ng comple t¢ 


ie Nis 


atching 


ent, office lighting fixtures and 
glassware, and shock proof sockets. L. 
M Growemeyer, H. (¢ Young in 
ttendance. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., Daniel- 


Conn. Booth A-131l. Lug. straps; 
loom pickers; picker strapping; Texto- 
lite loom pickers tor cotton, silk, wool, 
and plush; Textolite spools; and new 
Master Verybest lug strap Repre- 
sented by H. S. Lowndes, I. J. Bullard, 
|. H. Chadbourne, W. C. Scott, C. W. 

Jenkins Bros., New York Booths 
53, 54. Bronze and iron valves of all 
types, in standard, medium, and extra- 
heavy patterns. New products will in- 
clude’ Fig 106-A Jenkins standard 
bronze globe valve with one-piece screw- 
over bonnet and slip-on stay-on disc 
holder Repre sented at show by B R 
W ofttord 

Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 
Booth 102 Industrial insulations for 
every condition and temperature range 
in the textile industry; packings and 
gaskets; and building materials, includ 
ing built-up and rot-proot roofing, 1n- 
dustrial flooring, corrugated and _ flat 


Featuring 
block insulations. 
Bunch, J. W. 
McManeus, F. C. 


Transite (asbestos board) 
industrial pipe and 
Represented by I ir 
I 


Jamilton R | 


Alexander, (y | : Forbe s, a H. Olden. 
Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Booths \-10, 11. Textile starches. 

Represented by C. J. Kurtz, >. +, 


Wallace, C. B. Iler, L. J. Castile, F. M. 
W allace 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa Booth A-58. Lubricating 


greases and equipment for their applica- 
tion to textile machinery. Represented 
by J. H. Yerkes, K. Kologiski, Jr. 


Kubar Mfg. Co., Davidson, N. C. See 
Carolina Asbestos Co Booth 340. 


Lambeth Rope Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
Booth A-3. Spinning and twister tapes, 
card banding, double loop and twister 
bands. Represented by A. L. O'Leary, 
rf. Burke 


Latrobe Tool Co., Latrobe, Pa. Booth 


233 Twist drills and reamers, cut and 
ground thread taps, carbon taps, and 
cic S 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Pea 
body, Mass. Boths A-67, 68 Roller 
shee] Spinna calf, and new Aclo 
brand roller calf for spinning- and card 


room rolls 
lings, J. M 


1 + 
booth 


H. H. Hersey, R. N. Cum- 


Baker in attendance at the 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y. Booth 237. High-speed 
warping unit with magazine-type creel, 
on 50s combed yarn. Vul- 
fiber-head spools of every 


running 


canized 
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description. 
Clinton, L. E. 


Represented by A. DD: 
W ooten 


Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booth 131-A. Winding machinery. 


Thos. Leyland Machinery Co., Kead- 
ville, Mass. Booth A-140. Regulating 
cloth expanders, scutchers, and guides. 
Featuring expanders for water mangles, 
starch mangles, dry cans, calenders, and 
dveing and mercerizing machines. Show- 
ing new rubber-covered expander with 


roller bearings. Represented by F. T. 
Walsh, A. Isherwood, J. E. Puffer. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Lil. Booth 


219. Silent-chain drives, roller-chain 
drives, speed reducers, P.I.V. gear, and 
other power-transmission — specialties. 


Represented by H. D. Mitchell, D. F. 
Sloan, and others. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 


Charlotte, N. C. Booths A-49, 50. Il- 
lustrating features of work recently de- 
signed by this company. Represented 


by J. T. Wardlaw, J. C. Hipp. 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Booth 117. Electric motors. Emphasiz- 
ing self-cleaning festure of textile mo- 


tors, due to “Resistallis’-coated winding 
and wide-open air passages, preventing 
accumulation of lint; new totally-en- 
closed, fan-cooled motor; and “explo- 
sion-proof” motor for hazardous loca- 
tions. Represented by E. F. Le Noir, 
IL. Kimmel. 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Booth 226. Valves, boiler mount- 
ings, lubricators, grease cups, oil cups, 
and other engineering specialties made 
of bronze, iron, and steel, and especially 
adapted for the textile industry. Featur 
ing “King-clip” gate valve. Represented 
by W. K. Bishop, E. L. Hertenstein. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos- Manhattan, inc., Passaic, 
N J. Booths A-31, 32, 33. Rubber- 
covered rolls, rubber-lined acid tanks, 
rubber-lined pipe and fittings, and pro- 
tective rubber lining and covering for 
industry. New products include Couador 
brand textile belts, V-belts, and hose. 
Represented by FE. H. Olney, C. P. 
Shook, Jr., H. Snyder, and E. A. 
Hamilton. 


Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 
Booth 223. Business publishers. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York. Booths A-116, 117. Samples of 
caustic soda, soda ash, liquid chlorine, 
bleaching powder, aqua ammonia, 
H T H (hypochlorite), etc., as well 
as a display of various shipping con- 
tainers and equipment. Represented by 
F. O. Tilson, J. R. Schmertz, J. W. 
Ivey, Z. N. Holler, R. C. Staples, E. M. 
Rollins, E. M. Murray. 


McLeod Leather & Belting Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Booth 233. Textile 
leathers, leather belting, etc. W.. T. 
McLeod in attendance. 


Mead Sales Co., Inc., New Yark. Pas- 
sage 2. Products made from Mead 
double-kraft, lined, laminated, chestnut 
fiber board, including boxes, shooks, 
shipping cores, tubes, cones, 

cloth-winding boards, etc. G. Beir- 


spools, 
baum, W. C. Charleton in attendance. 


The 
Conn. 
ming 


cases, 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, 
Booth 217. High-speed trim- 
and overseaming, overedging, 
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plain crochet, and shell-stitch machines 
as well as machines designed for plat 


and ornamental edge finishing an 
seaming operations on pillow cases 
bedspreads, wiping cloths, blankets 


house dresses, aprons, and underwear 
both knitted and woven. Featuring 
styles 60ABB and 60D3B for joining 


ends of piece goods in flat butted seams 
to facilitate subsequent processing, als 
60JDC and 60HD-1 for seaming and 
blind stitch hemming respectively. E 
W. Hollister, R. B. Moreland in 
attendance. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Orange, N. J. Booths 331, 332. Monrose 
Adding-calculator and new small elec 
tric Monroe Adding-Calculator, a port- 
able desk machine that performs addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision. Represented by W. D. Hulburt, 
J. F. Boniface, J. L. Hutton, W. G. 
Taliaferro. 

Montgomery & Crawford, 
burg, S. C. Booths 104, 105. 
plies, featuring 


Spartan- 
Mill sup- 
Holyoke belting, Hunt 
transmission rope, wooden novelties, 
and new Keasley and Matteson prod- 
ucts. Represented by O. B. Smith, R. 
B. Rowland. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
208. Silent-chain drives, 
couplings, chain speed reducers, and 
chain disc oiler for automatic lubrica- 
tion. Featuring Morse silent chain-joint 
action, shown through Neon lamp ar- 
ranged as a stroboscope, and new designs 
in these products. Represented by H. 
FE. Matthews, J. T. Meador, A. B. 
Wray, and others. 


300th 
flexible 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booths A-89, 90, 91. 

National Vulcanized Fiber Co., 
Kennett Square, Pa. Booth 233. 


Rogers Leatheroid products. (See Fibre 
Specialty Mfg. Co.) 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New 
York. Booth 109. Non-fluid oil. Featur- 
ing lubrication for textile mills. Repre- 
sented by L. W. Thomason, F. W. 
Thomason, W. H. Higginbothem, W. 
C. Taylor, J. A. Sorrells, W. F. Kim- 
ball, J. H. Bemmis. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 
Booths A-47, 48. Samples that have 
been processed with Oakite in boiling 
out, bleaching, degumming, dyeing, full- 
ing, and soaping operations. Repre- 
sented by L. W. McCann, E. Moline, H. 
J. Canny, R. H. Bailey, W. A. McBride, 
W. L. Gruner, M. E. Patterson, L. H. 
Gill, D. A. Hearn. 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N.C. Booth 233. Leather belting, pipe, 
fittings, shafting, hangers, pulleys, ete. 
Represented by R. W. Wallace. 


Frank E. Paige & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Booth 233. Roller, slasher, and clearer 
cloths. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Booth 127. Air-conditioning equip- 
ment, including automatic humidity con- 
trol and humidifying devices. Featuring 
an application of automatic ventilation 
control used in conjunction with auto- 
matic humidity control and humidifiers 
to obtain complete air conditioning at 
reasonable cost. Represented by W. B. 
Hodge, W. H. Burnham, J. F. Porter, 
O. G. Culpepper, H. B. Rogers, J. R. 
Henderson. 





Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., Cedar 
apids, Iowa. sooth 221. Corn and 
roducts made from it, including stand- 
rd, special, and thin-boiling starches, 
ims, corn syrup, corn sugar, corn oil, 
d corn gluten feed and meal. Textile 
aterials finished with corn products. 
epresented by G. L. Morrison, C. T. 
assiter, J. H. Almand, D. P. O’Connor, 
1. A. Horan. 


The Permutit Co., New York. Booths 
4,15. New model of small-sized water 
ftener with attached saturator, an 
lectro-chemical feed in operation, and 
ther models of chemical feeds, both of 
onstant and intermittent type, with 
loat tank and control mechanism. A 
Ranarex CQOsz indicator and recorder will 
demonstrated. Represented by R. V. 
lrwin and H. H. Morrison. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 131. ‘“Hurri- 
ane” electrically heated hosiery drying 
forms; a combination dryer for skein 
arns, Franklin packages and cones; a 
‘Hurricane’ vacuum extractor for re- 
oving excess moisture; an automatic 
loop dryer for piece goods. These ma- 
chines are shown in operation. Large 
photographs show installations in textile 
plants of “Hurricane” dryers for raw 
stock, hosiery, underwear, and toweling, 
ind automatic loop dryers for. silk, 
rayon, and cotton piece goods. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co., 
Lexington, N. C. Booth 1. Featuring 
inetallic card clothing, feed-roll wire, 
and new automatic stop motion for cot- 
ton card. Represented by F. L. Hill, 
W. J. Wilbanks, R. L. Burkhead, W. F. 
Stegall, J. W. Horner. 


Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Booths A-98, 99.  Jointless 
and plastic firebrick. 


Port Utilities Commission of Charles- 
ten, S.C. Booth on balcony. Dispens- 
ing information concerning the  ad- 
vantages of Charleston. Major H. F. 
Church, H. P. Dew in attendance. 


Powers Regulator Co., Chicago, III. 
Booths A-45, 46. Systems of tempera- 
ture control for shops, offices, work- 
rooms, process rooms, slashers, size 
boxes, dyeing machines, dryers. F. E. P. 
Klages, J. Klages, E. R. Foss in at- 
tendance. 

Quaker City Chemical Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. Booth 303. Textile chemicals. 
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Featuring new dull finish for silk hos- 
iery. R. Cowan, H. E. McNab,.W. S. 
McNab in attendance. 


Rayon Publishing Corp., New York. 
Booth 343. Textile Publishers. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 
Booth 105. Variable-speed transmission. 
Featuring newly designed remote elec- 
trical control and automatic electric 
control for textile-mill installations. Rep- 
resented by C. L. Irwin. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Booth 119. K-A 
electrical warp stop motion exhibited on 
loom weaving broadcloth. Featuring its 
use with alternating as well as direct 
current. New products include feeler for 
use with K-A electrical warp stop mo- 
tion. W. D. Whittaker, W. L. Ferguson, 
W. A. McKinney, C. E. Smith, G. W. 


Smith in attendance. 


Rockweave Mills, 
Booths A-59, 60. Canvas baskets and 
trucks. Featuring, as one of the new 
uses of cotton in textile mills, the 
advantages of canvas containers. Repre- 
sented by T. B. Moncrief, J. H. Daugh- 
drill. 

Roessler & Hasslacher 
Co, New York. Booths 311, 312, 313. 
Featuring the advantages of cotton 
bleaching by the “R&H” kier process, 
exemplified by peroxide-bleached sam- 
ples of various textiles so processed. 
Represented by L. Kennette, C. D. 
Potter, J. C. Roberston, L. P. Litchfield. 


Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 
Booth = 103. Machines for _ testing 
strength of cloth and yarn; yarn reels; 
yarn scales; and twist counters. Rep- 
resented by D. C. Scott, E. B. Bolton. 


Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. Booth 106. Shuttles and shuttle 
parts for every type of weaving. Mo- 
tion pictures showing manufacture of 
shuttles. New products will include 
patented eye and threading arrangement 
for automatic shuttles for preventing 
unthreading; Shambow patent arrange- 
ment of Paterson conductor-style  ten- 
sion for silk shuttles; new tension 
threader eye for automatic-loom silk 
shuttles. M. B. Hodges in attendance. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booths. A-l, 2. Materials for 
exterior and interior painting of textile 
mills and cottages. Featuring S-W Save- 


LaGrange, Ga. 


Chemical 
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Lite mill whites and S-W mill-village 
paint. E. H. Steger, H. S. Blizzard, A. 
H. Kennedy in attendance. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Booth 240. Bale ties and equip 
ment with which bales are tied and 
sealed. O. B. Shelton, W. F. Shelton, 
EK. C. Pagel in attendance. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp, Paterson, N. J. 
Booths 128, 129. Horizontal silk and 
rayon warper and_ single-deck and 
double-deck skein winders. Featuring 
improved single-bar warping Carriage on 
warper, as well as oilless spindle and 
shaft bearings on both types of winders. 
Represented by W. Toll, Jr, J. B. 
Newton. 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 5. c. 


Booth 228. Industrial-plant engineers. 


SKF Industries, Inc., New York. 
Booths 113, 114, 115. Featuring model 
spinning frame mounted with plain- 


bearing spindles and SKF roller-bearing 
spindles, with indicators showing the 
power consumed by each; showing also 
a blade-bending device, demonstrating 
the advantages of hardened spindle 
blades. R. H. DeMott, H. A. Fonda, 
N. Miller, R. W. Franklin, K. W. Mek- 
lenburg, G. F. Langevin in attendance. 

Southeastern Machine Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., Booth 304. Reworked spindles, 
flyers, spinning- and flyer-frame rolls, 
drawing rolls. Featuring new method 
of chromium plating flyers. Represented 
by E. G. Andrews, G. F. Andrews. 


Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga. Booths 329, 
330. Featuring telephone typewriter 
equipment. N. Russell, J. 5. Moore and 
Miss Louise Richardson in attendance. 


Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. C. Booth 204. Textile publishers. 


Square D Co., Detroit, Mich. Booth 
A-106. Featuring industrial controller, 
class 8532-K, dust-proof combination 
starter, with thermal relays tor over- 
load protection on one phase or all 
phases, as well as no-voltage protection; 
industrial controller, class 2510, manual 
starter for use on loom motors and in 
other applications where low-voltage 
protection is not desirable; other 
Square-D = and industrial | controller 
products applicable to textile industry 
problems. Represented by R. F. Har- 
rison, P. C. Miller, H. M. McGaughey, 
T. B. Martin, J. H. Varnum in attend- 
ance. 

The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 
Booth 126. Six looms in operation, in- 
cluding a non-automatic, 48-in., 2x1 silk 
loom weaving georgette with three- 
thread warp and filling, 100 sley and 
54 picks; 40-in., four-harness, automatic 
shuttle-changing loom, weaving broad- 
cloth with 70/2 warp and 50s _ filling, 
124 sley and 64 picks; 44-in. automatic 
shuttle-changing loom equipped with 20- 
harness dobby, weaving shirting with 
40s warp and 150-denier rayon, 68 sley 
and 72 picks; 40-in. automatic bobbin- 
changing loom, weaving voile with 50s 
hard-twist warp and filling, 60 sley and 
56 picks; 44-in. three-harness, automatic 
shuttle-changing loom, weaving Glanz- 
stoff twill with warp of 150-denier, 32- 
filament, 34-turn rayon and with filling 
of 150-denier, 32-filament, 74-turn rayon, 
90 sley and 58 picks; and 90-in. auto- 
matic bobbin-changing loom, weaving 
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broad sheeting from single-warp beam. 


Represented by F. H. White, D. C. 
Dunn, J. M. Gregg, C. L. Sisk, and 
others. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. Booths 28, 29, 30. Al- 


fred Suter testing machinery; Emerson 
conditioning ovens; various types of 
reels, scales, etc. New products include 
a Webb Suter duplex fiber sorter, and 


H. & B. torsion balance. Represented 
by L. L. Grombacher, G. M. Staunton, 
M. Einstein. 


Standard Crayon Mfg Co., Danvers, 


Mass. sooth 233. Large and small 
textile-mill crayons, made of chalk and 
ot wax. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
Charleston, S. C. Booth A-141.  Ex- 
hibiting ingenious miniature service sta- 
tion in operation. H. H. Arrington, E. 
H. Arrington, J. P. Lear, J. H. Young, 
Jr., in attendance. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booth 123. Flat steel heddles, frames, 
reeds, and drop wires. Messrs. Little- 


john, J. J. Kaufman, R. J. Freitag, and 
others in attendance. 

_ Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. Booths 209, 210. Starches, dex- 


trine, and special products of interest to 
textile industry. Represented by I. L 
Griffin, Dr. C. J. Peterson, W. N. Kline 
Jr., T. C. Davis, J. F. Crawford. 


Stewart-Bartleson Co.., 
S. C. Booths Paint products, 
including new inside and outside fin- 
ishes. Represented by C. W. Bartleson, 
J. W. Bartleson, R. D. Stewart, W. H. 
Rechtin. 


Sullivan 
a 


Spartanburg, 


Hardware 
Be ot h 239. 


Alfred Suter Co., New York. 
A-28, 29, 30. Testing machines. Fea- 
turing new duplex cotton fiber sorter 
designed to meet requirements for new 
method of sampling and sorting devel- 
oped at U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Represented by G. M. Stanton, 


M. Einstein. 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N a Booth 226. 
ing, and controlling instruments for 
temperature and_ pressure. Featuring 
time temperature controller for cooking 
kettles, single-system controllers for 
storage kettles and size box, duplex re- 
corder controller for drying cylinders, 
recording thermometers and_ pressure 
gages tor general use, industrial ther- 
mometers with easy-reading Tag-Hespe 
feature. Represented by E. G. 


Co.., 


Anderson, 


Booths 


Indicating, record- 


Cullings. 
W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Inc., Provi- 


dence, R. I. Booth A-17. Belt fasten- 
ers tor leather and rubber transmission 


~d conveyor belts. New products in- 
ade conveyor belt fasteners for leather 
and woven conveyor belts of varied 


widths W. O. Talcott in attendance 


Taplet Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 233. Electrical conduit fittings 
for special and standard wiring con- 


struction and for vaporproof lamp and 
switch equipment. 


Taylor - Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C. Booths A-40, 41. Creosoted tim- 
ber and lumber for poles, sub-flooring, 
operatives’ house 
cross ties, and 


steps, 
general 


coal chutes, 
structural pur- 
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Represented by J. F. Renfro, 


M. P. Brown, D. Ravenel, Jr. 


pt mses, 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 


N. Y. Booths A-64, 65, 66. Instru- 
ments for indicating, recording, and 
controlling temperature and _ pressure, 


including industrial and recording ther- 
mometers, pressure gages, and temper- 
ature, pressure, and direct-set regulators. 
Featuring “Tycos” system of automatic 


slasher control, automatic temperature 
regulation, sensitivity, and improved 
valve. Represented by T. C. Hazard, 
H. M. Barker, L. R. Wright. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
Ny. MG. Booth 101. Bobbin-cleaning 


machines, featuring improved models of 
Termaco and type K_ bobbin cleaners. 
Recent additions and improvements to 
both machines. Represented by E. A. 
Terrell, A. C. Kimbirl. 


The Texas Company, New York. 
Booth in annex. Petroleum products, 
such as oils and greases, particularly 


adapted to textile lubrication. Featuring 
Texaco spindle oil “A.” Represented by 
J. B. Walker. 


Textile American, Boston Mass. 
Booth 305. Textile publishers. 

Textile Colorist, New York. Booth 
328. Textile publishers. 

Textile - Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. Booth 114. Featuring 
patented automatic electric guiders, 
mounted on floor stands, and various 
types of tenter clips. Represented by 
C. F. Tillinghast, T. E. Kane, J. Cook, 


H. G. Mayer. 
Textile World, New York. 


Textile periodicals, directories, catalogs, 
technical books, etc. Represented by 
members of editorial and business staffs. 


Texwood Mfg. & Sales Co., Inc., 
Greenville, S.C. Booths A-38, 39. Sup- 
plies made of wood. New products in- 
clude Woodex bearings on spinning 
frames, requiring no oiling; spindle bol- 
sters; comber bearings, etc. Represented 


by W. N. King. 


Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Booths 107, 108, 109. Automatic weigh- 
ing devices and precision instruments to 
meet weighing requirements of textile 
plants. New products include vardage 
auto gage for determining automatically 
the weight per vard of fabric, regardless 
of width, and the total weight of the 
piece. This device will also determine 
the number of yards per pound and the 
number of vards in the bolt or piece. 
W. M. Randolph, W. F. MacKinnon, 
©; oak, C.:CoCalp; T..2. 


,0o0th 216. 


Stewart, and L. Langston were in at- 
tendance 

Torsion Balance Co., New York. 
Booth A-118. Balances used in the 
manufacturing and testing of various 


textiles; direct-reading scales for 

numbers of cotton and wool varns; 
ton and wool cloth-testing balances: 
and laboratory balances. 
“Chainomatic’” analytical balance with 
notched beam, eliminating all weights 
and rider from one gram to 1/10 milli- 
gram. New products include dash-pot 
scales for quick results in dye and labo- 
ratory work. J. W. Wetz in attendance. 


varn 
cot- 
dye 
Featuring 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Booth 233. Ball bear- 
ings as used for power transmission 











and as supplied to mills for machine ap- 
plication. Represented by C. M. Mur- 
ray, E. Hambleton, B. C. Brown. 


Henry Tschudy, Greenville, S. C. 
Booth 116. Featuring universal shuttle- 
truing machine. Represented by H. 
Tschudy, H. DeGrange. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp, New York. 
Booths 344, 345. Yarn, hosiery, under- 
wear, and other fabrics made of syn- 
thetic yarns. Featuring products made 
of Chacelon acetate yarn; Sunbeam vis- 
cose yarn; Tubize, Sanconize, and 
Chardonize nitro-cellulose yarns. Three 
distinct types of synthetic yarn are rep- 
resented. Represented by A. T. Rump, 
D. Bryan, J. Morton. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H. Booth 238. Featuring recent 
developments in design and manufacture 
of bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Repre- 
sented by L. K. Jordan, H. C. French, 
J. H. Kelly, D. C. Ragan, M. Ousley, 
E. R. Umbach. 


United States Electrical Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Booth 226. Featuring 
combination blower and vacuum cleaner, 
electric drills, grinders, buffers. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I. Booths A-51, 52. Ring travelers 
of various sizes and styles. Featuring 
three-spindle moving apparatus showing 
travelers in running position. New prod- 
ucts include patented bevel-edged trav- 
elers in steel, especially for silk work 
and other lines, and bevel-edged travel- 
ers in bronze, adapted for cord twisting. 
Represented by W. P. Vaughan, O. B. 
Land. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. I. Booth 234. Exhibit includes No. 
40 spindles of No. 40 winder with con- 
veyor and escalator attachment; one 
gang of No. 50 winding machine, with 
standard rayon-emulsion attachments; 
one gang of No. 50 winding machine, 
with various fittings for cotton yarns; 
one gang of No. 90 winding machine, 
fitted to show various methods of han- 
dling rayon and silk from skeins, cones, 
and spools; one spindle of No. 45 wind- 
ing machine winding carpet warp over- 
end. C. H. Brown, F. Jackson, I. 
Wynne, A. I. Harvey, F. H. Bishop, E. 
A. DeWolf, R. L. Chisholm, in attend- 
ance. 

Vacuum Belting Co., 
Ind. Booth 107. Genuine hoghide belt- 
ing and combination belting. FE. E. 
Grayson, R. M. Matheson in attendance. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Booth 220. Yardage, braider, knitting, 
hosiery, high-speed, and  measuring- 
wheel counting devices. Running ex- 
hibits show non-resetting pick counters 
and the “Tanner’-type resetting coun- 
ters. These instruments are arranged 
for one-, two-, or three-shift operation. 


Indianapolis, 


New products include the Trip-Total 
pick counter, especially designed and 
built for one-shift operation. W. A. 


Kennedy, S. Graydon, ‘W. S. Anderson, 
F. W. Warrington, H. B. Curtis, G. H. 
Anthony, J. H. Chaplin, A. E. Kallinich 
in attendance. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. Booth 233. Various types 
of spools and twister bobbins used in 


the cotton industry. A. A. Tiffany in 
charge. 
The Viscose Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Booth A-135. Rayon yarns. 
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Joseph A. Vogel Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Booth 315. Plumbing specialties. 


Walton Trunk Co., Boston, Mass. 
Booth 309. Fiber receptacles, including 
roving cans, boxes, and trucks. Steel 
and galvanized iron trucks. J. W. Cass 
in attendance. 


Warp Twisting-In Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth 130. Warp 
twisting-in machines in operation, twist- 
ing in rayon warps in the loom and 
away from the loom, also twisting in a 
raw silk warp. Machine to be shown 
twisting in rayon warp in Stafford loom 
equipped with electric warp stop motion 
supplied by the R. I. Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Co. Represented by J. H. Becker, 
C. H. Rute. 


Washburn, New Bedford, Mass. Booth 
203. Long-draft spinning rolls, ‘“Per- 
fection” shell rolls, ‘“Korelokt’ pin 
boards, “Steel-bilt’” trucks, high-speed 
warper beams, and gudgeon rolls. Fea- 
turing motion pictures of new long-draft 
roving system. Represented by F. C. 
Washburn, F. Wilkinson, A. Melvin. 


Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Leicester, 
Mass. Booth 113. Featuring new auto- 
matic accelerating clutch for use on 
motor-driven spinning frames; new 
chromium-plated tension pads, used in 
both automatic- and plain-loom shuttles 





for weaving rayons, silks, worsteds, and 
fine cottons. Showing also shuttles, 
heddle frames, heddle, hand cards, strip- 
per cards, etc. New products include 
special tension shuttles. W. C. Watson, 
W. L. Watson, C. E. Watson, H. J. 
Watson, P. L. Spencer, D. R. Scott, 
G. F. Bahan, L. L. Nakashian in at- 
tendance. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Booths A-78, 79, 
80, 111. De-ion linestarters and switch- 
es; nofuz panelboards; lighting equip- 
ment; safety switches; a device by 
which a miniature airplane may be con- 
trolled by hand. Featuring display board 
showing samples of tape, cord, Micarta, 
and other insulating materials. New 
products include welded-frame loom 
motor, loom motor control switch, 
sealed-sleeve-bearing spinning motor. 
Represented by B. Wiley, J. Gelzer, H. 
W. Redding, J. W. Brooks, C. L. 
Speake, E. A. Land. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York. 
Booth A-112. Industrial lighting fix- 
tures and equipment. Featuring new 
industrial light-control relay. W. A. 
Massey, R. H. Westbrook, L. S. Paletou 
in attendance. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Mass. 300th 227. Small model of 
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Whitin Casablancas long-draft spinning 
frame, model “F,” 36 spindles, 4-in. gage, 
motor driven. Display case of rings, 
rolls, spindles, flyers, and other acces- 
sories. Represented by W. H. Porcher, 
R. I. Dalton, C. M. Powell, M. P. 
Thomas, I. D. Wingo, E. K. Swift, J. 
L. Truslow, J. Marshall, J. W. Lasell. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
Whitinsville, Mass. Booth 218. Various 
types and sizes of rings, featuring nar- 
row vertical rings for cotton and rayon 
crepe, and curved web rings for all 
numbers of cotton. W. P. Dutemple, 
W. Durham in attendance. 


The Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Booth 222. Silent- and_ roller- 
chain drives. Featuring working display 
of reversible-type chain as applied on a 
horse-head traverse drive on roving 
frame and as used on reverse drive of 
wool-spinning frame. Represented by 
G. C. Steil, R. A. Glass, W. R. Milnor, 


R. J. Howison. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Booth 233. Running exhibit 
of power-transmission machinery, fea- 
turing “U. G.” automatic belt contactor 
for short-center drives using flat belts, 
flexible couplings, and friction clutches. 
Represented by C. E. Bailey, G. R. 
Washinger. 


TEXTILE WORLD Indexes 
for Cotton and Wool 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 


January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
Sat. |e 183 §=185 176-181 182 
September... 189 191 192 174 183 185 
October..... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January.... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
Amie......, 53 163161 155 158 =159 
July....... 149 149 151 141 146 «147 
September.. 137 158 158 144 151 152 
October.... 106 141 147 144 146 = 143 
1927 
January.... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
ee | ee 143 142) 143 140 
JG. .22., 1 149 156 145 151 150 
September... 176 180 §=187 166 386177 177 
October.... 168 176 = 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January.... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
Ageu....... 66 160 160 165 162} 162 
July....... 174 167 165 168 1665 167 
September.. 150 157 159 165 162 161 
October... 157 16] 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January.... 162 166 158 169 163} 164 
. 1633 164 157 173 165 165 
culy....... 149 160 149 166 158 158 
September... 151 161 154 1613 158 158 
October. . 147 160} 155 161 158 158 
1930 
January.... 138 149 141 157 149 «149 
February... 125 144 134 157 145 145 
March..... 120 138 130 157 144 = 142 
April 131 139 129 156 8 143 142 
May..... 131 136 129 156 142 141 
June..... . 6 HF 120 196 135 133 
July....... 105 120 119 142 130 128 
August..... 96 115 14 142 128 124 
September... 87 32 619406«6 1360S 125 Ss«ED 


HE Textire Wortp cotton index 

continued to decline throughout 
September and in the fourth week of 
that month touched a new low point 
of 82. The average of 87 for the month 
represents a loss of 9 points from the 
August average. While the yarn index 
showed a three point decline from the 
previous month the indexes for each 
of the four weeks of September were 
identical. The steady decline in the 
gray goods index since the first of the 
year was checked in the second week 
of the month when the index for that 
week advanced one point to 113; the 
index for the fourth week stood at 115 
or 1 point above the August average 
and four points higher than the index 
for the fourth week of August. There 
was a sharp drop in the colored goods 
index in the fourth week and _ this 
brought about a six point decline in the 
average for the month. Since the first 
of the year this group shows a decline 
of 21 points, as compared with declines 
of 51 points in cotton, 37 points in yarn, 
and 27 points in gray goods. 

The only change in the wool index 
numbers in September was a loss of one 
point in yarns. Wool, tops, yarns and 
cloths have held quite firmly since last 
May, and have shown much greater re- 
sistance to depressive influences than 
cotton and its manufactures since the 
first of the vear. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 


January 215 213 211 229 221 
April... . 219 234 230 241 235 
July ; 216 217 216 239 227 
September... 213 209 212 227 219 
October 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January... . 215 213 211 229 221 
April.. . 193 198 224 208 
July 173 184 189 215 199 
September. 177 182 190 209 197 
October 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January. 178 187 190 209 198 
April.. 177 182 184 211 196 
July 180 183 183 211 196 
September. 182 183 187 211 198 
October 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January. 194 193 186 212 201 
April.. 199 206 198 215 208 
July 204 206 203 214 209 
September. 198 199 203 212 206 
October 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January 199 198 201 211} 206 
April.. 187 189 198 211 202 
July 169 170 188 211 194 
September. 168 173 188 211 195 
October 164} 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January 148 161 177 211 188 
February. 138 150 173 209 183 
March 132 144 169 202 177 
April. 127 139 164 202 175 
May 124 136 159 202 173 
June 124 135 160 202 173 
July 125 135 158 200 171 
August 125 135 158 200 171 
September. 125 135 157 200 171 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- CABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 
previous weeks. The subject which was 
opened four weeks ago is closed this week 
and a summary of contributed ideas is 


given on opposite page 
® 


Discuss Best Methods to Handle 
Suggestion Boxes 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 


in the suggestion box, for the main reason that 
t is given the originator of an idea. Not infrequently 
credit is given to the wrong party. The originator feels 
the injustice keenly and quite often ceases to suggest possible 
improvements. 

The fact that everyone in the plant has ai opportunity to 
make 


[ BELIEVI 


cred 


suggestions creates more interest, in a large percentage 
of the worke rs, 

Nearly every worker can suggest something of practical 
value, but hesitates because of the possible manner in which 


it mav be received The suggestion box remedies this. 
“Mac.” 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Tabl 
IN MY opinion a suggestion box in a mill is a splendid 
cle by such a method a great many employees who have 
uggestions to offer would drop them in the box, whereas 


they would otherwise keep them to themselves. It is often 
i case tl in employee makes a worthy suggestion to his 
superior, but does not receive proper credit. A suggestion 
box would bring the employees and the “Suggestion Com 
mittee” » personal contact and credit would be elven ihe 
right party 
By offering money prizes interest would be awakened and 
evervone would be on the outlook for new ideas. 
F. J. McNEIce. 
CA Pete's about sugges 
1¢ t si ny et il ( ) eoted and pleased 
ther 1 ratienc listening 
n\ ( 1) | S al well to 
1 ur help matter how inex 
; 
> ( ( Tt val bl le ne Ww 1 ma 
tel | (| 1 pertal TO any varticul: 
le ( ( ( cooperation trom th 
( rece\ re ereatly appreciated 
“(ARDER.”’ 
P Is 0 a usu lhe Suggestion box can be made 
i real benet nd deserving of a place in every industrial 
pl 
There are 1 employees who may have ideas of value, 
but who are too timid to go to an overseer or the superin- 
tendent lhe suggestion box its medium through which 
these fellows can express their ideas and be sure that thev 
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Paying the Workers by 


66 HESE meetings seem to be getting fairly 


well known,” Superintendent Chase smiled, 


‘“‘at least among the officers of the company. The 
treasurer just told me that he was considering pay- 
ing everyone by check, instead of cash, and that he 
was very anxious to find out what you men thought 
of the idea. He even went so far as to say that he 
would practically base his decision upon the major- 
ity opinion as brought out here, so it’s up to us to 
have a full and free discussion. As I understand 
it the scheme is merely to have everyone, from 
bobbin boy to boss, paid by means of checks. What 
do you think of it.” 

“I’m going to get my say in ahead of anyone 
else,” Bill spoke up hastily, “because I feel pretty 
strongly on the subject. Paying by check may be 
fine from the office standpoint, but when you come 
to the worker cashing the check there are a lot of 
serious drawbacks. Obviously, most of the workers 
have no bank accounts so they have to ask someone 
to do them a favor and cash their check each week. 
Usually they go to a store and you find that most 
of the stores will charge the poor worker for the 
service of cashing the check, in some cases deduct- 
ing as much as 10%. Then again, if the worker 
owes the store any money, and goes there to cash 
a check, the store will be greatly tempted to take 
out what is owing to them before passing back the 
fair either to the worker or to 
An- 


other point is that many people don’t like to have 


rest. That’s not 


the others stores where money mav be owed. 


the storekeeper, or anyone else who may cash the 
check, know exactly what they are making. All 
told it would be much more of a nuisance than just 
tramping home with the cash in the pay envelope 
and handing most of it over to the wife.” 

“Tl admit that what Bill says has actually hap- 
pened in some instances where payment by check 


was started.” Pete rejoined, “but all the pitfalls 


will get the propel credit. Oittimes, through carelessness, 
or forgetfulness, the overseer will take credit for ideas which 
ire presented to him by an employee, which is discouraging 
to the emplovee. 

The suggestion box should be handled directly by the 
superintendent. Often men of ability will be brought to his 
attention in this way who might otherwise never be recog- 
nized. I have noticed that employees take more interest in 
their work and are always on the lookout for ideas which 
will stop financial leaks and prevent accidents, where there 
is a box, 

A small prize for acceptable suggestions is a good incen- 
tive. The superintendent should acknowledge suggestions in 
person, or by letter. This makes the employee feel that his 
efforts are appreciated. 
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could have been easily avoided if a little planning 
had been done. 


As I see it the mill should first 
make arrangements so that there would be no diffi- 
culty in cashing the checks. If there was a bank 
in town it might well do this service, counting on 
the fact that many of the workers would see the 
advantages of paying their own bills by check and 
would start an account. Or it could be explained 
to the storekeepers that it was to their advantage to 
cash the checks cheerfully and thus encourage the 
workers to spend some of the money in the store. 
Checks have the advantage of being safe. No harm 
is done if the worker happens to lose one, provided 
it isn’t endorsed. The possibility of payroll hold- 
However, I think the best argu- 
ment in favor of checks is that the office staff can 
do the work quicker and more accurately. 


ups is avoided. 


In many 

cases the workers get their money three or four 

days sooner than they would under the cash system. 

When worked out properly the workers come to 
: a 

prefer payment by check. 


o 


Do you think that it is a good plan to 
pay everyone in the mill by check rather 
than in cash? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 


without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


Those who have not had experience should certainly be 
encouraged, and in these days of keen competition a single 
idea may prove to be worth thousands of dollars. 

K. M. SMITH. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE SUGGESTION box is a fixture well worthy of considera- 
tion by every progressive mill owner. If properly handled 
it gives that class of employees, who are too timid to go to 
the management direct, a chance to express their opinions. 

The suggestion box should never be handled by the over- 
seers, but should be under lock and key and in charge of 
the superintendent, or a committee appointed by him. It has 
been my experience that, if an employee makes a valuable 
suggestion which the overseer has overlooked in his depart- 
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ment, there is always a temptation for the overseer to claim 
it himself or to ignore it entirely. 

It increases efficiency to have the men know that their 
superintendent is personally interested in them. I would 
suggest that anv ideas of value should be acknowledged by 
the superintendent in person or by note. This would en- 
courage the men to advance their ideas and even an illiterate 
man may present valuable suggestions. 

The person presenting an idea which brings in additional 
profit, should be rewarded with a cash prize, or allowed a 
small share of the resulting profits. 

J. E. Bratton. 


Inventions Are Discussed 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WHEN ONE is of an inventive turn of mind and exercises 
his genius by discovering sume new process or device during 
the course of his duties, which may be of service to his 
employer, then he should assign the invention to the company. 

However, if the invention is of such a_ revolutionary 
character that it would increase the sale of any machine, 
fabric or article, then the inventor should be allowed to place 
his patent on the market and derive the benefits of his in- 
genuity. JAmes C. MILNE. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

ALL THE efforts of an overseer during working hours 
belong to the company. Therefore, any patentable invention 
devised by him during company time, or made from com- 
pany material, belongs to the company. 

Hard feelings come through misunderstandings and an 
excellent way to avoid them is to have each man, when he 
“goes on salary,” sign a written agreement assigning to the 
company any patents he may apply for, or be granted, during 
the term of his employment, provided that such an invention 
could be used by his mill or by a competitor. Unpleasant 
legal surprises and mutual recriminations are thus avoided. 

S. J. Hayes. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| BELIEVE that practically all will agree with me that, even 
though work on a patent is done during the company’s time, 
there is a great deal of time spent outside of working hours. 
From the writer's experience a man cannot look after his 
department properly and, at the same time, concentrate his 
mind on an invention. Therefore, he spends much time after 
hours in experimenting and in working out the fine points. 

I am of the opinion that even if the company finances the 
patent they would be well repaid by having free use of it in 
the mill, and should allow the originator to secure the benefits 
of all outside income. G. W. SHEELEY. 


* 


Summary of Discussion on 
Suggestion Boxes 


Evidently suggestion boxes are well regarded, 
since the contributions voted unanimously in 
favor of them. The two points of value which 
received the most attention were the encourage- 
ment of the timid worker to submit ideas, and 


the insurance that credit be given the proper 


party. About half of the contributions favored 
having the superintendent handle the box 
directly, while the balance were inclined 


towards a committee. Acknowledgment of sug- 
gestions, either in person or in writing, was 
Practically all the letters 
believed cash prizes for acceptable ideas were 


considered desirable. 
a good incentive and a just reward. 
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W A. Watson, of Charlotte, N. C., 
been elected president of the Jewel 
Cotton Mills, at Thomasville, N. C., to 
succeed R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, N. C. 


h 


LlaS 


Cot. F. VERNON WILLEY, Lorp Barney, 


owner of the Barre Wool Combing Co., 
Ltd., Nornay Worsted Co., and Francis 
Willey & Co., Ltd., all of South Barre, 
Mass., who is on his annual visit to this 


country from his home in Bradford, Eng- 
land, accompanied by his sister, Mrs. 
CAMPBELL, have been recent guests of 
GeEoRGE E. LEIGHTON, agent for the com- 
panies, in South Barre. 


D. P. Carey will resign as president of 
Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, at a 
meeting of the directors to be held Oct. 24. 
It is understood Mr. Carey will be asso- 
ciated with Belding Heminway Co. 


FRANK H. WILLARD, president of the 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.., 
has been elected vice-president for Mas- 
sachusetts of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


J. LEE BAusHER and Mrs. Bausuer, of 
Reading, Pa., have left for a two weeks 
stay in Eufaula, Ala., where Mr. Bausher 
is president of the Glorie Underwear Mill, 
Inc 


GEORGE S$. Harris, who some months 
ago resigned as president of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and who is now 
president of Hunters Security Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 
has also been elected president of Lowe 
Mig. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and treasurer 
of Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc. 


Joun F., 
general 
Knowles 
left on 
Europe. 


TINSLEY, vice-president and 
manager of the Crompton & 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 10 for a month’s trip to 


PercivAL W. CopeELAND, vice-president, 
treasurer and general manager of the Hind 
& Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills, N. Y., 
has resigned, effective Nov. 30. Mr. Cope- 
land has been associated with the company 
for the last 20 years, and was mechanical 
superintendent for ten years 


S. Haro_p GREENE has retired as treas- 
urer of Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, 
Conn., and will be succeeded by W. S. 
STAPLES, who has been connected with 
Wamsutta Mills, of New Bedford, Mass., 
for 15 years. The new treasurer and the 
Boston office of the firm are to be removed 
to Plainfield 


> 


Harotp B. Mowry has retired from the 
U. S. Finishing Co., with which he has 
been associated for 44 years. His son, 
Harotp M. Mowry, who acted as his 


father’s assistant for several years, was 
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Harford Powel, Jr., who spoke 
on styles and styling before the 
convention of the National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 
last week at Poland Spring, Me. 


recently appointed resident manager of the 
Sterling (Conn.) branch. 


Joun A. Rose has been assigned export 
manager of Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
succeeding GENE PESQUERIA, who has been 
connected with the company for several 
years and has but recently resigned to 
return to another field in Mexico. 


CHARLES CLEGG, general manager of 
Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., 
was married last week to ALMA PArRISH, 
ot Winston-Salem. 


ALBERT PALMER, research assistant to 
the general manager, Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works, Worcester, Mass., will give 
a series of lectures at the Clemson College 
(S. C.) Textile School, beginning Oct. 20, 
in which will be discussed the following: 
Costs, time study methods, development 
of machinery and some principles of loom 
engineering. 


W. B. Cooper, general manager of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been elected vice-president of 
the chamber of commerce in that city. 


Joun H. O’Nett, Huntsville, Ala., has 
joined the southern sales force at Atlanta, 
Ga., of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
He passed the summer at the main plant 
learning the business. 


J. L. Brock, instructor in industrial edu- 
cation, Clemson College, S. C., has recently 


returned to the college from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers where he has 
been taking advanced work as a candidate 
for a degree of master of arts in industrial 


education. 


K. C. LouGuiin and H. O. SHupTRINE, 
who have been with the southern office 
of the Celanese Corp. of America for some 
time, have recently been appointed southern 
representatives of that firm to succeed the 
late Topp B. MEISENHEIMER. The south- 
ern offices are located at 819 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


GrorGE WiLmor has resigned as traffic 
manager of Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., manufacturer of textile 
machinery, a position he had held for 30 
years, and has been succeeded by William 
J. Kearnan. Mr. Wilmot had had wide 
experience in traffic work and was widely 
known. He plans to retire from active 
business. 


FRANK SMITH, Saxonville, Mass., has 
been made office manager of the new 
Bresette Dye Works, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 


A. M. Dorn, representative of Armstrong 
Cork and Insulating Co., Greenville, S. C., 
exhibited a two-reel motion picture describ- 
ing the manufacture and operation of cork 
rolls in spinning cotton, wool and silk, 
before the faculty and seniors in the Clem- 
son College (S. C.) Textile School on 
Friday, Oct. 3. 


BENJAMIN Monroe Cook, a_pensioned 
employee of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Cook celebrated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary at their home in Leicester, Mass., 
on Oct. 12. 


R. C. Apkins, formerly of Rock Hill, 
S. C., is now superintendent of the spin- 
ning department of the Union Mills Co., 
Monroe, N. C., manufacturer of hosiery 
and underwear yarn. 


Pee 
intendent of 


Mills. 


FUNDERBURK has become super- 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery 


He was formerly associated with 


Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Forest 
City, N. C. 

HartstEAD Hemp has been appointed 
night superintendent of the Rock Hill 


(S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. 


ALFRED Burns has resigned his position 
as division superintendent of Manville 
Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Horace W. Kiser, superintendent of 
Mercury Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Mrs. Avis Stmons, of Chester, S. C., were 
married Oct. 4. 


T. A. Tant has been made superintend- 
ent of Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Spin- 
dale, N. C. 


ALEXANDER C. TArtNsH has taken the 
position as superintendent of dyeing for 





the Woonsocket (R. I.) Spinning Co., suc- 
ceeding JoHN F. Bresette. Mr. Tainsh 
was formerly employed at the Shawsheen 
Mills, Andover, Mass. 


GrEorRGE E. FAIRBANKS, retired foreman 
of carpenters of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., celebrated his 
Q1st birthday anniversary on Oct. 8. Mr. 
Fairbanks held his position for 37 years 
before retiring. 


E. E. Davis has been appointed overseer 
of weaving at the Aliceville, Ala., plant of 
the Alabama Mills Co. 


WILiiAM H. KING, for many years over- 
seer of the preparing room of the Stevens 
Linen Works, Webster, Mass., has resigned 
and will retire on a pension. He will be 
succeeded by FRED ZENTGRAFF, an old time 


official of the works. Mr. King began 
work at the plant at the age of ten years 
and was continuously employed for 60 
years. 


WiLiiAM H. SMITH retired as foreman 
of the cast-iron room at the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., on Oct. 
9 after 12 years’ service and was presented 
with a purse of gold by his associates. 


J. E. Wirxktnson, formerly in charge ot 
the dyeing and finishing department of the 
Sterling Hosiery Mills, of Spindale, N. C., 
has succeeded R. MATLACK, as superintend- 
ent of the Charlotte Knitting Co. 


F. L. Hotimay, formerly overseer of 
finishing at the plant of the Lowe Mfg. 
Co., is now overseer of cloth room and 
finishing at the Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 


Atvin DILLABER has resigned his posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving for the Gros- 
venor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn., to engage in business in North- 
bridge, Mass. 


J. F. SentTeL, of Fayetteville, N. C., has 
become overseer of carding at the Borden 
Mfg. Co.’s plant at Kingsport, Tenn. 


WILLIAM SINGLETON, of the dyeing de- 
partment, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., has 
been awarded the longest term service 
medal being given annually by the com- 
pany. On Aug. 1, Mr. Singleton began his 
36th consecutive year in the service of the 
Bibb organization. 


W. W. Scort, formerly of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Mill, has assumed 
his new duties with the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Knitting Co. 


L. C. Vincent, who was for a number 
of years card grinder at the Edna Mills, 
of Reidsville, N. C., has taken a position 
with the Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


CHARLES WINDHAM has been made card 
room overseer of Mill No. 2 of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Mills, Inc., of Bessemer City, 


N. C. 
& 


J. StevE YounG has been promoted to 
master mechanic at the Arnco Mills, New- 
nan, Ga. He was formerly associated with 
the Valley Waste Mills, of La Grange 
in a similar capacity. 


D. A. PuRcELL, a graduate of the textile 
school at North Carolina State College, 
has been promoted to overseer of weaving 
of Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., 
succeeding M. C. Tidwell, who recently 
resigned. 


W. A. Warers was recently promoted 
from head loom fixer to: second hand of 
weaving at the Victory Mfg. Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


C. VeRNoN INeEtT, dye master of the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worcester, 
Mass., was master of ceremonies for the 
program of entertainment at the New 
England district convention of Kiwanis 
clubs held in Worcester, Sept. 19-22. 


J. L. RutNeEHARDT, who has been general 
overseer of spinning at the Loray plant ot 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
has resigned that position to become super- 
intendent of the Phenix Mills, at Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


G. R. Russet, formerly of Albemarle, 
N. C., was recently made overseer of card- 
ing at the plant of the Smithfield (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


James D. THORNTON of Swansea, Maine, 
has entered on his duties as colorist at 
the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. 


H. S. Wuitenton has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of weaving at 
the Tupelo ( Miss.) Cotton Mills, succeed- 
ing A. L. Sutron, recently resigned, and 
V. P. BRAMLETT, was promoted from loom 
fixer to second hand in weaving. 


GrEorRGE W. Wicox, Webster, Mass., has 
accepted the position of overseer of the 
carding department at the “Texas” mill of 
the Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., succeeding the late JAmrEs M. 
FRASER, 
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Obituary 


Paul Woodman 


Paul Woodman, vice-president, Cramer- 
ton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., and associated 
with Wm. Whitman Co. in Philadelphia 
as manager of Cramerton Dept. selling 
Cramerton cotton yarns died in  Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 7, at the age of 45. Mr. 
Woodman was a leading factor in the 
development of thread yarns in_ this 
country. He was a graduate of Harvard 
and was a_ son-in-law of Stuart W. 
Cramer, president of Cramerton Mills. 
Funeral services were held last week 
in Portland, Me., the residence of his 
father. Mr. Woodman resided at Ard- 
more, Pa., and had offices in the In- 
surance Co. of North America Bldg., 
Philadelphia. He is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and two sons. 


Ernest Atwood George 


Ernest Atwood George, office manager 
for the Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., for the last four years, died in 
Hahnemann Hospital, Worcester, Mass., on 
Sept. 26, following an operation. He was 
a native of Chatham, Mass., and was 
located in New Bedford and Worcester, 
Mass., before going to East Brookfield. 
He is survived by his widow and a 4-year 
old daughter. The funeral was held in 
Worcester. 


Frank R. Rees 


Frank R. Rees, head bookkeeper for 
the A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass., 
died suddenly of heart failure in his sleep 
in his home in that town on Oct. 1. He 
had not been in good health for about a 
year. Mr. Rees was long prominent in 
social and civic affairs of the town. 


William Bottom 


William Bottom, overseer of the pick- 
ing department of the Hayward Woolen 
Co., East Douglas, Mass., died suddenly 
at his home in that village recently 
aged 68 years. He was a native of Hud- 


dersfield, Eng., and had lived in East 
Douglas for five years, coming from 
Pascoag, R. I. He leaves a widow and 
a son. 


James M. Fraser 

James Marr Fraser, for the last six 
years overseer of the carding department 
of the Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., died suddenly at the home of his 
daughter in Stafford Springs, Conn., re- 
cently. He was 63 years old and a 
native of Keith, Scotland. He leaves eight 
daughters and four brothers. Funeral and 
burial were in Stafford Springs. 


J. Osear Vaughan 


J. Oscar Vaughan, for many years south- 
ern representative of the Spool Cotton Co., 
New York, died Sept. 17 in Atlanta, Ga., 
following an illness of several months. He 
was 72 years old and had retired from ac- 
tive business for several years. 


George Hill 


George Hill, former overseer of weav- 
ing in mills of Bridgeton, Pascoag and 
Greenville, R. I., died recently at Auburn, 
R. I., aged 85 years. 
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Cotton 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., tire 
ibrics which were closed tor Tour 
months, resumed operations Oct. 13 
ight worl as bet eliminated, but 
the plant will run to capacity on a day 
schedule, employing about 500 persons 


Davis Mills Corp., Fall 
recently with a 


no par value, 


River, 


capital ot 


Mass., 


5 = 
rormed 5.000 


shares of stock, to operate 


a local cotton mill, will be represented 
by John G. Ross, 50 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., treasurer. Oscar M. Shaw will 


be president of the new company. 


Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. ( combed hosiery and underwear 
yarns, are operating on a_ full-time 


schedule 


Arkray Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. ¢ 


have made installation of Breton Min 
erol process equipment, oil spraying of 
cotton, furnished by Borne Scrvmser 
Co., New York 

Erlanger Cotton Mills Co. and No- 
komis Cotton Mills, N. C., which 
operated on a- curtailed = schedule 
throughout the summer, and which are 
operated under one management, have 


resumed full-time operations, according 
to official announcement. 


Inverness Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N: ‘C.,. wall Nov. 29 suspend opera- 
for an indefinite period. A meet- 
stockholders has been called 
for Oct. 20 and some decision will then 
as to what disposition is to be 


on 
tions 


ing of the 


made of the plant and equipment.  Fol- 
lowing are the officers of the company 
M P. Orr Anderson, S. C president; 
IL. Gilmer, Winston-Salem, vice 
president; George W. Orr, New York, 
secretary and treasurer; W. R. Coggins, 


uperintendent. 


High Point (N. C.) Yarn Mills, Inc., 


are running a capacity basis, with 

full-time day and night working forces, 

nd propose to hold to this schedule for 
ndefinite period 


Raeford (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 
lant and property will be offered for 
onl n Oct. 23. bv Warren S. Johnson 
receiver, of Wilmington, N. C. The 
oe n equipment of 10.240 s 

t t} Ci Pe 


Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning Mills, 


Inc. As ed by Carl H. Hart 
trustee, the mull, 1 hinery nd all other 
I rtv w be si t auct Nov 
r the ‘ ( creditors | 

illet t $50.000 will be 

lcs 

American Spinning Co., Greenvilk 
ak have increas d operating schedule ~ 
about 5 ccording to official a1 

1 ement Superintendent Sizemore 
states Mill N 2 will go on 50 and 55 

*] j 


(1960) 


NEWS about MILLS 


hours per week, day and night schedule, 


while No. 1, the yarn mill, continues to 
operate 40 and 55 hours per week, day 
time operation. 


Carl Stohn of Canada, Ltd., Granby 


Que.) Can., has approved plans for a 
one-story addition to mill, providing 
about three times the present floor 
space, and will add a number of new 


looms and auxiliary equipment to give 
employment to more than +three times 
the present working force of 75 persons. 
Superstructure will be placed under way 
at once; the expansion program is re- 
ported to cost over $100,000. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal 
(Que.), Can., cotton plants which have 
been operating at between 60 and 65% of 
capacity, are expected to begin 80% 
capacity operations. The plant at Sher- 
brooke will place in operation 200 looms 
which have been idle for time. 


Wool 


Bower Mill, Lewiston, Me., is running 
its 24 looms day and night. Orders for 
all-wool bed blankets are booked well 
into November. 


some 


Yorkshire Mills, Inc., Canton, Mass., 
are running on a full-time basis with 
regular working force and expect to hold 
to that schedule for some weeks to come. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., has awarded the contract to the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Roofing Co., to 
reroof all the buildings of the plant. 
The work will take about two months. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. and the Leo- 
minster Worsted Co., both of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., have adopted overtime 
schedules to catch up with the seasonal 
demand for their products. 


*Continental 
Spencer, Mass., 
27 with a 
manufacture 


Worsted Mills, Inc., 
incorporated on Sept. 
capital stock of $25,000 to 
cotton, linen, woolen and 


rayon goods in the former Bigwood 
ant in tha own, has organized by 
lant that town, h rganized | 

the election of the following officers and 


directors: President, Charles L. Eicorn: 
treasurer, Arthur J. Lacroix, New 
York: clerk, Marion D. Lovelace, 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘Coe Woolen Co., Worcester. Mass., 
cloakings and overcoatings, has com 
pleted the installation of looms in its 
new plant at 51 Jackson St., that city, 
installing carding and spin- 
ning equipment. It will make its 


own 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, 


N. J., are arranging with the city coun 
cil tor the purchase of property to the 
north of their mill, to be used for a 
proposed addition The site is on Ben 
nett St.. from Jackson St. to the tracks 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The city is said to favor the sale, and a 


favorable council vote is expe cted. 
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Artistic Pile Fabrics, Inc., Union City, 


N. J., recently organized with a capital 
of 5,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local mill, will be repre- 


sented by A. Michael Lepore, 143 Sum- 


mit Ave., Union City, an attorney. The 
incorporators include Fred _ Bishop, 
Hildegarde Van Heek and Peter 


Franken, all of Union City. 


Warrensburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co. is 
now running at near capacity with a 
full quota of workers. 


Samoset Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., recently organized with a capital 


of $360,000, will take over and succeed 
to company of same name with local 
mill, and heretofore operating with a 


similar capitalization. George M. Win- 

ters is president of the new company; 

and Henry W. Hurant, treasurer. 
Auburn Mills, 


Peterborough (Ont.), 


Can., will be removed to the town of 
Hespler, Ont., where cloth production 
will be concentrated at the Robert 


Forbes cloth mill. The cloth finishing 
and dyeing departments at Peterborough 
will be closed also, but the wool spin- 
ning plant at the Auburn mills will con- 
tinue in operation. 


Stamford, Conn. A 
rug manufacturing company will take 
over the plant on Post Road formerly 
operated as a silk mill by H. A. Verran 
Co. Additions and alterations are to be 
made at a cost of $200,000. 


. 
Knit 

Broadway Knitting Mills, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., have been chartered 
with a capital of $25,000, to take over 
and succeed to the company of same 
name with local mill at 4754 So. Broad 
way. Incorporators of the new com- 
pany are George I. Wolfson, proprietor 
of the former company; Nathan and R. 
W aisberg. 


Toronto (Can.) 


Weber Knitting Mills, Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J., recently organized with 
a capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by William Kronemeyer, 309 
Central Ave., Union City, an attorney. 
The incorporators are Julius Weber, 
North Bergen, and A. J. Minella, 
Hoboken, N. ie 

Rex Knitting Co., Inc., Little Talls, 
N. Y., is now running on full-time 


schedules with a normal force. 


Elizabeth City (N. C.) Hosiery Co. 


has set a record in that for the last 11 
months the plant has operated full 
schedule time, day and night, and is 


still maintaining that schedule. 


Magnolia Knitting Co., Hickory, 
N. C., has been dissolved and is now 
part of the Conover Knitting Co. of 


Hickory 


Green-Haas-Schwartz Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is running on a capacity basis, 





ee 





employment to two 


giving 
shifts, and expect to continue on this 
schedule for a number of weeks to come. 


working 


*Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, Pa., 
are now operating the entire plant on 
tull-time. 


West Chester (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, 
ot which Charles A. Stevens is treasurer, 
will install additional equipment imme- 
diately in order to take care of the 
amount of orders received. It is ex- 
pected that production will begin in the 
near future. Benjamin W. Haines and 
C. Rodney Jefferies, both of West 
Chester, have been elected to the board 
of directors. 


Brownhill & Kramer, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have awarded a general contract to 
Frank I. Wentz, Inc., 1618 North 27th 
St., for a one-story addition to cost 
about $7,000, exclusive of equipment. 
Work will be placed under way at once. 


Pikeville (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, 
owned by Chattanooga interests, were 
placed on a full-time operating schedule 
beginning Oct. 6, according to a recent 
announcement. G. G. Giles, plant man- 
ager, indicated that finishing machinery 
will be installed in the near future. 


Mountain City Hosiery Corp., Nar- 
rows, Va., has been granted a charter 
of incorporation, with Herbert Saphir, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., president and treas- 
urer; S. Wallner, of Narrows, vice- 
president, and Waldemar Wallner, of 
Pulaski, Va., secretary. The authorized 
maximum capital is $50,000. 


Silk 


Jennings Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
plans the installation of 100 new looms 
at its new location in the Hadley Mills 
property of the Municipal Gas & Elec- 
tric Dept. on Canal St. It is expected 
to start operations Dec. 1 at the new 
location. 


Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., reports business running 
ahead of last year which has resulted in 
workers receiving approximately 15% 
more in wages. 


A. Schottland, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., is now manufacturing rayon cloth. 
The plant is equipped to make either 
broadsilk or rayon. 


Stehlisilkks Corp., High Point, N. C., 
which has been running part-time for 
several months has resumed operations 
on a full-time basis. 


Penn State Silk Mills, Allentown, Pa. 
John H. J. Reinhard and Arthur Brawer 
have been appointed receivers for this 
company in bond of $10,000. 


*Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., 
Louisville (Que.), Can., has started pro- 
duction with 150 looms at its recently 
completed mill, and will develop a ca- 
pacity rating at an early date. The mill 
will concentrate on throwing, as well 
as printing and dyeing. 


Rayon 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is running on a capacity basis at 
its Cleveland and Covington, Va., mills, 


with employment of full working force, 
and will continue on that schedule for 
an indefinite period. Orders on hand 
insure capacity until after the first of 
next year. 


Courtauld’s (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall 
(Ont.), Can., is now drawing plans for 
the construction of an addition to its 
viscose rayon plant. Specifications are 
also being prepared for the additional 
machinery and other equipment to bring 
the production of the plant up to 500,000 
lb. per month. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 
ville (Que.), Can., has let the contract 
for an addition to its plant and work is 
to start at once. Plans call for one- 
story building, 266x400 ft., reinforced- 
concrete and steel construction, costing 


hae 


$750,000. 


Finishing 


Bresette Dye Works, Inc., Clinton, 
Mass., recently chartered with a capital 
of $50,000, will operate a local dye and 
finishing mill for woolen, worsted and 
cotton goods. John F. Bresette, Stone 
St., Clinton, is president and treasurer, 
and will represent the company. 


Standard Bleachery Co., Carlton Hill, 
N. J. Arthur T. Vanderbilt has been 
appointed receiver for this company. 
The mill has been shut down until fur- 
ther notice, dismissing about 300 opera- 
tives. Assets and liabilities have not as 
yet been announced. 


Fabrics Finishing Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. Carlyle Garrison, Jersey City, 
N. J., and Christopher S. Adams, Pater- 
son, have been appointed equity re- 
ceivers for this company, which oper- 
ates two mills in Paterson and other 
plants at West New York, Newton and 
Fairlawn, N. J. The company is said 
to have assets totaling $1,500,000, but 
lacks sufficient cash to meet present and 
matured obligations. 


Consolidated Bleaching Co., Union 
City, N. J., has purchased the former 
mill of the Atlas Knitting Mills, at 114- 
22 Bergen Turnpike, near Pleasant Ave., 
Union City, consisting of a three-story 
structure, 100x352 ft., and will occupy 
for a new mill. The purchase was made 
from the Irving Trust Co., New York, 
trustee in bankruptcy for the American 
Rayon Products Corp., which has held 
title to the property. 


Miscellaneous 


National Asbestos Mfg. Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has filed plans for a one- 
story addition, 80x140 ft., at 193 Hen- 
derson St., for warehouse service. 
Abraham Davis, 140 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, is architect. 


Granby (Que.), Can., Elastic Webb 
Co., Ltd., manufacturer of elastic nar- 
row fabrics, non-elastic cords, braids, 
etc., is preparing immediately to double 
its output, and when the additional 
buildings are up, the personnel will be 
increased to around 200. 


George R. Carter Co., 630 Lycaste 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., has been formed 
with a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, 
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uv par value, to manufacture webbings, 
braids and kindred products. The in- 
corporators are Theodore Sirene, Bir- 
mingham, Mich.; and William C. 
Church, Highland Park, Detroit. 


Detroit National Mattress Co., 3959 
McKinley Ave., Detroit, Mich., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000, to 


operate a local plant. The incorpo- 
rators are C. fF. Edwards, F. B. Adkins 
and C. C. Huffman, all of Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Prairie Fiber Mill, Cooperstown, 


N. D., has begun the construction of a 
new local flax mill to cost about $50,000, 
with equipment, and will push the work 
to early completion. 


Trenton, N. J. Abraham Fogelman, 
York, Pa., has leased the mill at 15 
Coates St., Trenton, owned by Christie- 
Williams, Inc., and will improve and 
equip for a new mattress-manufacturing 
plant. Early operations are planned. 


* 
Textile Patents 


CLOTH expander, cloth guider, and the like. 
1,776,382. Ernest Farrell, Salford, Eng- 
land. 

COTTON chopping machine. 1,776,830. 
George N. Chenault, Dallas, Texas. 

CoTTON, Method and apparatus for cleaning 
and lapping. 1,777,245. William W. 
Arnold, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn. 

CoTron pickers, Adjustable stripper for. 
1,776,315. Floyd R. Friend, Lubbock, 
Tex. 

DYHING apparatus, for processing fibrous 
materials. 1,777,111. William A. Traver, 
Providence, R. 1. Assigned to Franklin 
Rayon Dyeing Co., Providence, R. I. 

FABRIC-treating apparatus, L177, 32%, 
Henry L. Blum, Lodi, N. J. 

KNITTING board. 1,776,561. 
Croix, San Francisco, Calif. 

KNITTING machine. 1,776,809. Henry 
Harold Holmes, Leicester, England. As- 
signed to Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, 
England. 

KNOTTING strands, Method of and mecha- 
nism for. 1,776,912. Frederick Klein, 
College Point, N. Y. Assigned to Warp 
Twisting-In Machine Co.; Brooklyn, 
ie 3. 

LOOM apparatus, Weft-disengaging device 
for bullion-fringe. 1,777,093. Theodore 
Klahre, Union City, N. J. Assigned to 
Consolidated Trimming Corp., New York. 

Loom for the manufacture of terry fabrics. 
1,776,759. Rudolf Hrdina, Cerveny Kos- 
telec, Czechoslovakia. 

Looms, Automatic stop mechanism for, 
1,776,576. John Bernini, Allentown, Pa. 

Looms for weaving, Shuttle releasing mo- 
tion of. 1,776,626. Richard Holden, 
Blackburn, England. 

Process of fabricating unwoven 
material and article therefore. 
Godfrey Block, New York. 

SILK, process and solution for the treat- 
ment of. 1,777,203. Cleo H. Kidwell, 
Dongon Hills, N. Y. Assigned to Kidwell 
& Co., Inc., New York. 

SPINNING frame. 1,776,854. Malcolm Hain, 
Montclair, N. J. 

SPLICING machine, for thread and yarn. 
1,777,218. Henry J. Murphy, Columbus, 
Ga. Assigned to Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga. 

TESTING textiles, Method and machine for, 
1,776,514. John Paul Laetsch, Zurich, 
Switzerland, and Paul Litty, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

UNDBERGARMENT. 1,777,215. Frank E. McGiill, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

WINDING, knitting and similar machines, 
Multitreating attachment for. 1,776,529. 
George S. Weinerth, Reading, Pa. 

WINDING machine. 1,777,244. Johan A. 
Anderson, Cranston, R. I. Assigned to 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Viscosg, Sheet for the manufacture of. 
1,776,536. Galo W. Blanco, and Carleton 
Henningson, Buffalo, N. Y. Assigned to 
Du Pont Rayon Co., New York. 


Cordelia La 


sheet 
1,776,748. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. s 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. _ 
"TY oteere expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.— 
EDITOR. 


Warp Streaks in Silk Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample off the ninth cut of a ten- 
piece warp. On opening, you will note streaks running 
the length of the warp. The peculiar part of it all 1s that 
these streaks were noticeable only in the fifth, seventh, 
and ninth cuts. Each cut is 80 yd. long. . The warp ts 
800 yd. long. The writer would appreciate your opinion 
as to the cause of the streaks. (7317) 

It is very noticeable that these streaks run very regu- 
lar. In our opinion this is a fault of the warp mill, and 
we suggest that you go over this machine to determine 
whether the Swiss motion is working properly and 
whether the warp creel is running true. Also pay atten- 
tion to the setting of each section. 

Another cause of these streaks could be in the beam 
not being centered properly on the loom, causing the 
warp to shift and bunch the heddles. 


* 


Finishing Cotton-Worsted Suiting 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith a sample of finished fabric. 
I am very anxious to get the same finish as the above 
sample on a 10-02. suiting. Will you send me all the 
data on finishing cotton-and-worsted suiting that you 
can? 

I shall appreciate it if you will give me a list of 
machinery and chemicals used wm finishing these goods. 

. (7324) 

Cotton-and-worsted suitings require a fair amount of 
fulling to produce a worsted-like feel and appearance. 
It is the usual procedure to full in the grease, using 


5 oz. of soap and 2 oz. of 58% soda ash 
to the gallon. The solution should be 
cold when applied to the cloth. This 


amount of soap and soda ash will sufhce 
for mind that 
for any weight over this, it 1s necessary 


10-0z. goods, bearing in 
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to increase the amount of soap and alkali to the proper 
consistency to guard against mill wrinkles and other 
troubles which come from a thin, watery condition of 
the bath. 

The machinery required for this class of work con- 
sists of fulling mills, washers, dryer, sander, shear, 
dewing machine, and press. 

When fulling is completed, scouring is 
taken. The goods are put in the washer, and enough 
soap is added to produce a good scour. An average run 
in this liquor is 45 min. After scouring, wash off for 
one hour in cold or lukewarm water ; hydro-extract ; dry 
to the width required; examine for knots and other de- 
fects; when properly burled, give a run or two very 
lightly on the sander; shear to sample; dew; and press. 
Allow the pressed goods to remain on the roll for at 
least 24 hours. The chemicals required to process this 
character of material include only a good palm-oil soap 
and 58% soda ash. 


next under- 


® 


Streaks and Jagged Edges in 
Rayon Elastic Web 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose herewith a piece of elastic web made from 
a high-class, domestic, first-quality rayon. You will 
notice that the yarn ts streaky and the edges are jagged, 
whereas they should be smooth. We really cannot ac- 
count for these defects and are consequently turning to 
you for whatever aid you can give us in tracing them. 
Also please let us know if and how they can be elimi- 
nated. (7315) 


The streakiness of the filling in this sample seems to 
be due to an improper distribution of the dyestuff over 
the yarn. It will be noted that the streaks occur quite 
uniformly about 40 in. apart. Since this distance is 
equal to the approximate diameter of a rayon skein, we 
would suspect that the trouble might be traced back to a 
tight water band or a tight tie band. If any of the rayon 
is still in the skein form, this suspicion can easily be 
checked by a close inspection of the skeins under the 
bands. 

We know of no method of overcoming this defect in 
elastic goods that are already woven. In non-elastic 
goods the material might be stripped and redyed. How- 
ever, a good dyer might be able to salvage these goods 
by dyeing them black. 

If it is found that the trouble is due to tight tie bands, 
these may be broken and retied on whatever skein ma- 
terial that remains, and the lot redyed. 

It seems to us that the cause of the wavy edge is too- 
light edge wires. There is, however, the bare possibility 
that the reed also is too light and therefore unable to with- 
stand the strain caused by the tension of the filling. We 
would suggest the use of a heavier edge wire and a 
check-up on the reed and the filling tension. Be sure 
that the filling continues to interlace as at present; iLe., 
that the face picks are formed by the filling as it passes 
from right to left. 

We might mention that the stuffer and 
binder ends were either of very uneven 
color when they were put into the fab- 
ric, or they have lost much of their color 
in the finishing bath. If the latter is 
the case, it would seem to indicate that 
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the temperature of the finishing bath is far too great 
ind that such excessive heat may have some bearing 
on the edge of the fabric. This would be particu- 
larly the case if the fabric were woven with too-great 
filling tension, as the hot liquor would have a tendency 
to shrink the rayon. 

Incidentally, this shade of blue seems to be very diffi- 
cult to get uniform even under the best of conditions. 


® 
Broken Threads in Rayon Tricot 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you two envelopes containing samples 
of tricot cloth made from 50-denier rayon yarn and cot- 
ton. These cuts of fabric have been taken from twe 
pieces of cloth—those in envelope “A” being from one 
piece; and those in envelope “B,” from a separate piece. 

You will note upon examination of these pieces of 
fabric that the 50-denier rayon yarn is broken out al 
intervals, and that these breaks usually run along in a 
line. The length of the breaks varies from a fraction of 
an inch in some places to more than an inch in others. 
These breaks are not apparent in the gray goods, but 
show up after the goods are dyed and finished. 


We wish you would please analyze these breaks to. 


determine whether they are due to weak spots in the yarn 
or to any other characteristics of the yarn, or whether in 
your opinion they are caused by some mechanical action 
during the knitting-machine operation. 

We feel that weak spots in the yarn would tend to 
show a single break, whereas the defects in the cuts of 
fabric we are sending you show a series of apparently 
cut or sheared ends which appear to have been caused by 
some action on the machine. 

We shall appreciate your advising us with regard to 
these defects. (7310) 


An examination of the samples from envelope 4 shows 
that the broken places in this tricot cloth all appear in 
lengthwise lines running the full length of each piece sent 
and that all three pieces have these lines in the same 
number, arrangement, and location. There are 
lengthwise lines in a width of about 46 in. Of course 
on superficial examination these breaks seem like short 
lengths where the rayon is broken, but on thorough 
examination it is apparent that the breaks arrange them- 
selves in lines and that these lines show defects even 
when the rayon is not fully broken. 

The samples from Envelope B show the same type of 
trouble, but there are only three conspicuous lines and 
one inconspicuous one. 

The places where the rayon is cut indicate that only 
one warp end is affected; but, because of the long 
traverse, the spot seems quite wide. The other warp 
ends can be seen clearly, working properly and not 
broken. In nearly every case, it can be seen that the 
yarn is broken at the same position in the traverse. 
Therefore the broken ends always point in the same 
direction. This leads us to believe that the defect is 
after all to be classified as a mechanical 

It seems unlikely that the knitting ma- 
chine cuts the fiber, or it would show 
before finishing, and more than one yarn 
would probably be cut. However, it 
might be that a sinker has a sharp or 
rough edge and causes this trouble, or 


seven 


defect. 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 


problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


a guide may be cutting the yarn between itself and a 
needle. 

If this defect does not show up in the unfinished goods, 
it seems probable that the yarns are broken during the 
tentering of the fabric. As rayon is weakest when wet 
and as the tentering probably gives the greatest strain, 
it is very likely that the yarns are broken during the 
stretching on the tenter frame. 

An explanation of why these particular ends break is 
difficult. Perhaps there is some fault in warping, such 
as having spools of different diameters or more tension 
on one spool than on another. Perhaps the trouble goes 
back to winding or spooling. If a yarn should be stretched 
more than normal in winding or spooling, there would be 
less elasticity left in it, with the result that when stretched 
on the tenter-frame, it would break before the others. 

Considering everything, it seems unlikely that the ma- 
chine is cutting the yarn. The sinkers would not be 
likely always to cut at one end of the traverse nor would 
bent guides be likely always to give a defect in that way. 
This leaves only the trouble with the yarns in winding 
and warping as a likely cause of the trouble. 

With a tricot fabric, we feel it is not possible to ravel 
yarns and examine them. In the fabrics themselves, we 
can see no indication of defective yarns. 


© 


Suitable Knitting Machine 
Cuts for Woolen Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a card of yarns which we make. 
We are just a small custom mill and do not sell yarn by 
numbers, but instead sell it as “fine” and “medium.” 
Now I would like to know what numbers these yarns are 
and also what gauge of knitting machine will run this 
kind of yarns. (7305) 


The lengths of yarn sent are too short to give a close 
sizing, But the following table shows the results of meas- 
uring and weighing the samples sent. 

The term “gauge” is quite misleading unless it is 
known just what machine is being used. Consequently, 
the table shows the number of needles per inch in one 
needie bed. This number is commonly called “cut.” In 
a plain machine, which makes a plain or “flat” fabric 
(often called “jersey” ), only one set of needles is used 
at a time. In a rib machine, two sets 
of needles are used at the same time to 
make a rib fabric. 

A rib machine 
ally takes 
machine. 


of the same cut usu- 
a finer yarn than a plain 
Therefore two sets of figures 
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elven It will be well to remember that there are 


twice as many needles per inch in a rib machine as in 
the cut 

()f course, on any machine it is possible to use a range 
For that 
reason the figures given in the table are merely approxi 


' counts and yet produce commercial fabrics. 


late to serve as a guide. 





Sample 1 2 3 4 
Woolen run 1.5/3 1.5 2.25/3 2/25 
Cut ( plain ) 3 Ls) 4 J to8 
Cut (rib) 25 to 3 4 23 to 3 5 


Pile Flattens on Turkish Towels 
Technical Editor: 

VY ev have diffi ulti t zeuth the pile of 
which, after bleaching, lies down. 


7 . 


where by we can raise tl aga % 


turkish 
Do you know 
(7333) 


our 
YEN Ls 


nethod 


Chere are a number of conditions which will cause 


of turkish towels to lie flat. Among these are: 
1) too much twist in pile yarn (if a ply yarn is used, 


the pile 


the twist should be balanced ) ; (2) drying towels on dry 
ans, as is sometimes done; and (3) running too heavy 
set at the blue mangle. 

For raising the pile there has been developed a device 
which gives good results. ‘This consists of a pair of 
bristle brushes which are attached to the back of 
blue mangle. 


the 
These brush up the pile while the towel 
is still wet; and when the fabric is being dried through 
1 shed or loop dryer, there is no tendency toward flatten- 
ing the pile. It is difficult to raise the pile after the 


towel is dry. 


. >}. im F; | 
Heavy Places in Fabrice 

Tye Y ye e 
With Core Filling 
Le ( hnw al Editor: 

We are mailing you enclosed a piece of cloth made of 
otton warp and core or plated filling. You will notice 
that this fabric shows heavy places, and we thought that 
you possibly might be able to advise us exactly where 
these heavy places originate. (7331) 

We have examined this defect in the cloth and find it 
to be due to uneven filling. The filling is very heavy in 
We are enclosing some of this yarn removed 
from the fabric for your inspection. 


places 


White Spots on Hosiery 


l echnical Editor: 

I am enclosing a stocking which you will notice con- 
aQuns a lot OT zolite Spots. / would like your opinion as 
Do you think the trouble is due 
in the raw silk? 
should like to know also whether this stocking is made 
(7309) 


eonat 


ie 
tO WHat Causes Alls. 


ither to faulty dyeing or to lousine ws 


yo 4 “7 
rom a high grade SUR. 


With the meager information in the inquiry relative 
to the stocking, 
the trouble 1s. 


we can only hazard a guess as to what 
The stocking has the appearance of an 
ingrain stocking but has the feel of a dip dyed. Assum 
ing that it is an ingrain, we would say that the hairy or 
fuzzy spots are waste fibers caught up in the silk in the 


twisting or winding or from the knitting machine in 


(1964) 
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knitting. These short fibers have the appearance of be- 
ing intertwined in the silk thread but also have the 
appearance of not having been dyed. They look like 
small particles of waste fibers blown into the thread from 
machinery not properly cleaned. 

As to the quality of the silk, the silk itself seems to 
have been of good quality, but the cut ends and _ skin 
backs indicate that it has been abused in the processing. 


1 1. 
Crimps and Loose Stitches 
In Half Hose 

Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith several specimens of de- 
fective half hose, as follows: (1) a finished sock with 
only a few crimps or loose stitches in the middle, front; 
and (2) two parts of socks, with large baggy crimps, 
apparently loose stitches, between the ribs. Will you 
kindly ascertain the cause of this defective knitting and 
advise us regarding it? This is not only from one ma- 
chine, but from a number, and has developed recently. 

(7329) 

The vertical stripes in these stockings are made with 
a “draw stitch’; that is, one stitch is held for two courses 
without new yarn being taken on the second course. 
While the stitch in the stripes is longer than the average 
stitch, it is the result of pulling on the yarns of adjacent 
loops. Even then the stripe loops are not twice as long as 
normal loops. The result is that the stripe is shorter than 
the normal fabric, which causes the normal fabric to 
pucker some. Probably this construction is responsible 
for the trouble mentioned as No. 2, and it may have 
something to do with that mentioned as No. 1. 

The “crimps” mentioned sometimes result 
loose stitch. It is quite loose in these samples. 


from a 

Some- 
times unevenly or poorly conditioned yarn is considered 
a cause for this “crimping.” 


1 xy . 
Flannel Shrinks in Length 
Technical Editor: 

We shall appreciate it if you will tell us why we are 
having difficulty with our wool flannel shrinking in length 
after it is unrolled from the piece and left on the cutting 
table over night. These goods are fulled in length, pressed 
fairly hard on a steam press, and wound with as little 
tension as possible on the winder. When they are un- 
rolled for use afterward, there seems to be a shrinking 
or taking up in length which we do not understand. 

(7325) 

Fabrics of this description are more than likely to 
creep up after pressing, if left open. This is due to the 
fact that they have been under an unnatural strain while 
in the process of dry finishing; and when allowed to lie 
on the cutting table over night, they shrink back to their 
natural position. The only suggestion is to have as little 
tension as possible on the warp in the dry-finishing 
process. Watch your tension while shearing; do not 
have more than is necessary to keep the cloth in proper 
condition for this process. The same precaution should 
be taken in pressing; and it is quite probable that your 
trouble starts here. Run your fabrics as easily as pos- 
sible, avoiding all tension except what is really required 
to keep the fabric from nipping at the listings. Make it 
a practice to leave one day’s work on your press rolls 
until the next day’s work is ready for pressing. 












New Machiner 
& Processes 


Colorscope Matches Colors 
on Textiles 


ATCHING of colors by means of photo-electric 

cells is made possible with a machine recently placed 
on the market by Sheldon Electric Co., 100 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. This instrument, known as the Color- 
scope, was developed by Dr. H. H. Sheldon, Professor of 
Physics, New York University. 

An advantage claimed for the Colorscope is that it 
completely eliminates the human equation and thereby 
prevents errors in comparison, due to visual variations. 
Again, since the photo-electric cell is more sensitive than 
the eye, the machine will detect differences in color that 
are not perceptible by visual examination. Another im- 
portant advantage is the fact that colors may be com- 
pared at any time and in any light, as the instrument is 
not dependent upon any source of illumination other than 
is contained in the machine itself. 

The Colorscope consists essentially of two photo- 
electric cells, in front of which are placed samples of the 
fabric to be compared. The cells are extremely sensitive 
to light changes and any variation in depth is shown by a 
gvalvonometer which is inserted in an electric circuit with 
the cells. Thus, if the sample of fabric in question is 





Two-cylinder machine for imparting semi-decated finish 
to rayon and silk fabrics 
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si 

In the Colorscobe photo-electric cells are employed for 
matching colors on textiles and other commodities 


lighter or darker than the standard to which it is being 
matched, the pointer on the galvanometer will swing to 
the left or to the right of the zero mark. Since there is a 
direct relation between the light energy acting on the 
photo-electric cell and the intensity of the current on the 
valvanometer circuit, the device indicates 
not only that there is a difference in 
shade, but how much variation there is. 

3y placing color filters between the 
samples and the cells it is possible to de- 
termine in just what color the variation, 
if any, exists. Where transparent dyes 
are used, these may be poured into glass 
cells and used as filters. Provisions are 
made also for eliminating difficulties in 
color matching, due to variations in weave 
or sheen. The Colorscope is not limited 
to use with textiles, but may be used to 
compare powders, pastes, 
liquids and printed or painted surfaces 
of various types. 


colors of 


Semi-Decated Finish for 


Rayon and Silk 


NRICHED hand and appearance are 
imparted to rayon and silk fabrics 
by means of a semi-decator developed by 
’arks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
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iff frit eCdc'7 loads 


and high lifting 


held While the semi-decator process was first 
developed tor treating woolens and worsteds, it has been 
found recently that this treatment is in many instances 
applicable to silk and = rayon Piece 


processed on the semi-decator are said to drape better ; 


fabrics. goods 
to feel softer, heavier, and more silky; and to resist 
It is 
stated that several novelty finishes have been developed 
on this machine 


cockling or distortion due to atmospheric changes. 


Kor example, by using an apron with 
this twill can be imprinted on the goods 
during the decating process. 


a twill face, 


In producing the semi-decated finish silk or rayon 
fabrics are wound onto a 24-in. perforated copper cyl 
inder, together with mantle. About 300 to 
on Steam at a pressure 
Ib. introduced into the 
cylindet and allowed to penetrate through the goods and 
the apron lhe of steaming A 
to 3 min., depending on the goods L 
\fter the stean 


an apron or 
al 


pressure 


400 yards is loaded a time 
= 


of 50- to 7; 


about Is 
from 
and the type of finish 


duration varies 


required 
pump cl 


11s shut off, a powerful vacuum 
ears the cylinder of all steam and cools the goods 
by drawing the air from the room through the goods into 
the cylinder and discharging it to the sewer or outdoors. 
The goods are then unrolled from the cvlinder in a cool 
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and dry condition and with the desired finish. The dura- 
tion of pumping varies from } to 5 min. The produc- 
tion of a single-cylinder machine is from 5,000 yards 
a day upwards, and of a double-cylinder machine, twice 
that amount. The process does not shrink the fabric, 
and—except in unusual cases—does not cause bleeding 
of dyed colors. 


Apparatus for Soaking Raw Silk 


, VEN and thorough soaking of raw silk preparatory 
to throwing is promoted with the Emulsifier, a new 
type of silk-soaking apparatus, announced recently by 
Gates-Pfeiffer Engineering Co., 95 Madison Ave., New 
York. Among the advantages claimed for the Emulsifier 
are that it lubricates the thread evenly and does away 
with the dry spots that cause sleaze in hosiery and 
cockled goods in weaving. Another feature of this 
equipment is that it permits the use of neatsfoot and 
olive oils, and thus makes it unnecessary to use mineral 
compounds or sulfonated oils to secure penetration. 
Since the apparatus allows the use of emulsions which 
boil out easily, the production of high-grade fabrics and 
level dyeings is facilitated. 

It is stated also that one Emulsifier will handle from 
20 to 25 bales per week, the time required for soaking 
each bale being from 14 to 2 hours. Raw silk for warps 
can be handled in 5 to 15 min., depending on the take 
up desired. Since a take-up of 80 and 90% of the silk- 
soaking solution is possible with this apparatus, and as 
the equipment requires only a small floor space. marked 
savings in operating expenses are effected. 

The Emulsifier principle is to circulate the emulsion 
through the silk constantly under a moderate pressure. 
The direction of the flow is reversible, thus insuring 
an even penetration of the emulsifying fluid, and pre- 
venting unequal boil-off of skeins in various parts of the 
apparatus. 


Multiple-Lift Truck 


EVELOPMENT of a multiple-lift truck designed 
to give easy lift, quick operation, and safe manipula- 
tion is announced by Barrett-Cravens Co., 1328 West 
Monroe St., Chicago. Among the features of the new 
truck are included spring-handle holdup which prevents 





turbine of 


fr 


steam 


Non-condensing 
mechanical-drive type 


1930 








i¢ hindle from falling to the floor, automatic releasing 
itch which stops the handle from flying up, Timken 
ler bearings making it easy to roll and steer, special 
mg-leverage lifting mechanism which assures easier life, 
nd a method of gearing to the load in such a manner 
s to permit a variation in lifting strokes. 

The multiple-lift truck is intended for heavy loads and 
vhere high lifting is necessary—for trucking in and out 
{ freight cars, and on and off of elevators and trucks. 

is capable of lifting the load in a minimum of two, 
nd a maximum of eight strokes. For a complete lift 
25 in., a minimum of four strokes is necessary. “This 

vide range of strokes is unrestricted, being dependent 
nm the ability of the trucker and the weight of the load 
handled. If the load is heavy, the trucker may lift it 
. vith eight easy strokes. If the load is light, he lifts it 
| vith two, three, or four quick strokes. It is said to be 
ssible to lift loads with the handle located anywhere 

1 an are of 200 degrees. 


| 


Automatic Ring Oiler for 
Chain Drives 


[ KVELOPMENT in chain-drive lubrication consist 

ing of an automatic ring oiler is announced 1}, 
\lorse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. This new oiler is de 
signed so that only clean oil is carried up and into the 
hain. The ring is made from rod steel, with the ends 
sweated together. This ring travels in a groove turned 
n the hub of one of the sprockets. Oil is taken off this 
ring by a wiper, carried in a pipe to near the center o/ 





tomatic ring oiler 


Cham drive equipped with 


the chain, and is then dropped on the inside of the chain. 
(his method of lubrication is said to eliminate the pos 
ibility of oil being churned into a mist and seeping out 
through the case, to prevent heating of the oil to an 
undesirable degree, and to insure against any dirt being 
arried up with the oil to cause unnecessary abrasion of 
the chain and sprockets. 


Mechaniecal-Drive Turbine 


SMALL mechanical-drive, non-condensing steam tur 
4 bine for driving centrifugal pumps, fans, and similar 
industrial equipment operating at speeds between 1,750 
and 3,600 r.p.m. has been announced by the General 
Ilectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The new turbine is 
huilt only as a single-stage machine and has two rows 
of revolving buckets. It follows the design of the 
standard line of mechanical-drive turbines. The wheel 
casing is split horizontally for easy access to the internal 
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Take-up designed to prevent starting marks 


in silk fabrics 

parts, and the steam and exhaust pipes are connected to 
the lower half of the machine. A new centrifugal gov- 
ernor with weights pivoting on knife edges operates with 
little friction and provides proper speed regulation. An 
independent emergency governor 1s included. 


Improved Silk-Loom Take-Up with 
Helical Cut Gears 


KVELOPMENT of the No. 3 silk take-up with 

helical cut gears for the model S-4 silk loom has 
been announced recently by Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. Helical cut gears were introduced some time ago 
to give an even and steady take-up, together with an 
even spacing of the picks. Further improvements in 
the new take-up are designed to prevent starting marks 
whenever a loom is stopped because of filling breaks. 

In the No. 3 silk take-up the design calls for taking 
up one tooth on the ratchet wheel per pick. The throw 
of the take-up pawl is not completed until the lay reaches 
the front center, and the hold-back pawl does not fall 
into place until just before the throw is completed. 
The center fork is set to stop the loom before the front 
center is reached; this action is made doubly certain by 
the use of powerful brakes. With the stopping of the 
loom before the front center is reached and with the 
movement of the take-up not completed, the ratchet 
wheel and other take-up parts are held by the hold- 
back pawl to the position and condition that they were 
in when the defective pick was started. The lay is 
pushed to the back center—not turned over—the defec- 
tive pick is removed, and the shuttle threaded and passed 
through the shed to the opposite box. Now the loom is 
in the exact position it should be in after the pick is laid 
but not beaten up. There is no adjustment of the take- 
up. The loom is started, the pick is beaten in, and the 
take-up operates without any chance of a starting mark. 
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Combed yarns spun 
from American or 


Sakellarides cotton. 
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Combed yarns for 


knitting and weaving. 












MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 






French Spun wors- 






ted yarns for knitting 


and weaving. 












































. . for every standard 
need of the knitting and 
weaving trades. And if you 
require something “spe- 
cial”, these mills are ever 
ready to cooperate in pro- 
ducing the yarns to suit 


your styling requirements. 


WILLIAM 
WHITMAN 


COMPANY, 
INC. 


Selling Agents 





BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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ACADIA 
MILLS 
Mercerized yarns 

—natural, dyed or 


bleached. 





TALLAPOOSA 
MILLS 
MARY LOUISE 
MILLS 


High grade carded 


weaving yarns. 





ARLINGTON 
MILLS 
Bradford Spun 


worsted yarns for 
knitting and weaving. 
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TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


No Likelihood of Sustained Rise in Raw Silk 


Rallies Are Possible But Burden of Supply 


Restrains Advance. Says Dr. Haney 


Summary: After making a new low, the silk 
market has steadied. It is impossible to say what may 
happen in a situation in which so much depends on 
artificial control over an excess supply. The most en- 
couraging point is the less-than-seasonal increase in 
the visible supply. Japanese plans for stabilizing the 
market, while difficult, seem as reasonable as could be 
adopted. About all that can be said is that no sus- 
tained advance is yet in sight. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


HERE seems to be little new to 
say about silk. The big question 


continues to be, can the enormous 
storage in Japan be liquidated so gradu- 
illy that it will produce little disturbance 
in the market? Judging by the Sep- 
tember break, this has proved to be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Whether the re- 
sult might have been different under 
more favorable conditions as to general 
business activity and credit, is hardly 
worth while discussing. At best, with 
the general level of commodity prices 
and securities declining (including both 
cotton and wool), the silk market would 
have reacted. 

There are so many arbitrary factors 
in the silk situation that it seems utterly 
impossible to predict prices. Doubtless, 
this largely explains the current un- 
certainties of the market. Whether the 
pressure of Japanese stocks may force 
prices still lower, no one can say. Only 
one thing is certain, namely, that the 
action of the market itself indicates that 
it will be difficult to put the level of 
silk prices above $2.50 for Cracks XX. 
here is no possibility of a sustained ad- 
vance during the balance of the year 
and occasional small rallies are likely to 


be followed in their turn by sinking spells. 
3ULL POINTS 


Tending to sustain silk prices are the 
following : 

1. Total stocks of raw silk at New 
York and Yokohama in September in- 
creased less than usual for the season. 

2. The Japanese Government has in- 
creased indemnities to the banks on ac- 
count of silk loans. 

3. Japan plans to shut down filatures 
and to retain a large part of the stored 
silk for the Japanese weaving industry. 

4. The Chinese spring and summer 
cocoon crops have been small. 

5. World production and consump- 
tion of raw silk are gradually approach- 
ing a balance. 

6. There was a large increase in esti- 
mated deliveries to domestic mills in 
September and, while this does not rep- 
resent actual consumption, it may indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of the 
mills to accumulate silk on an invest- 
ment basis. 

7. Some increase in the demand for 
spot silk by weavers has been recently 
reported. 

8. There has been a fairly good vol- 
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ume of business in the fabric markets, 
and current trade reports indicate in- 
creased loom activity. 

9. Low prices for good quality silk 
goods hold out promise of increased 
volume. 

10. Yardage sales at wholesale in 
August increased 35° above July. 

11. Somewhat greater strength has 
appeared in the more distant futures in 
comparison with the near futures on the 
Silk Exchange. 

BEAR PoINTs 


Tending toward continued depression 
in the silk market are the following 
points : 

1. The autumn Japanese cocoon crop 
is now estimated to have been larger 
than expected. 

2. Japanese cocoon prices have fallen 
to very low levels—as low as 15 kake. 

3. Wage reductions in Japan tend to 
maintain the output. 

4. The indicated world consumption 
continues low in comparison with world 
production. 

5. The very large “in transit” figure 
for September indicates heavy arrivals; 
domestic stocks increased. 

6. Reduced spindle activity in August. 

7. The estimated “deliveries” are ab- 
normally large in comparison with silk 
machinery activity and do not represent 
consumption. 

8. Stocks of silk goods, though re- 
duced, are reported as only 4.6% under 
last year’s large figure (end of 
August). 

9. August department store sales of 
silks and velvets were 13% below a 
year ago. 

10. General weakness in business and 
in the stock market. 

The general impression gained from 
a consideration of the analysis is that 
the silk market may be near bottom, but 
that it is not yet ready for a sustained 
advance and will continue subject to un- 
settlement during the balance of the 
year. 

STATISTICAL PosITION 


The Silk Association figures for Sep- 
tember show imports to have been large, 
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Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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How far will your 
fabric ride the wave 
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Cotton fabrics are the 


of cotton fashion? "2" "° 207 we 


and knitter of cotton 


comesthis question: 
What can I do to ride this 
wave of popular favor to its crest of prosperity ? 


Weavers can find their own answer by heeding the 
experience of those mills whose fabrics have con- 
sistently topped the market. Many of these pros- 
perous mills weave from Quissett Yarns exclusively. 
They have learned that fabrics woven from high- 
quality Quissett take a more beautiful finish, dye 
or print better, have stronger appeal and are more 
sure of ready sale on the open market. 


Quissett is strong, even, always right in twist. It 
not only helps to produce a finer fabric, but its 
strength and dependable twist keep production 
smooth and low in cost. Spun from early bloom 
cotton, carded and combed, in all numbers and 
descriptions, — Egyptian, Sea Island, Peeler, Sake- 
larides, Pima and Peruvian. 


Your fabric sales may need the new life and vigor 
that Quissett can add. Send for samples in your 
usual put-up. 


Our quotations based on 
cost + a reasonable profit 






1e 





and New York stocks to have been mod- 
erate and not to have increased by any 
large amount. Therefore, the estimated 
deliveries were large. Again, however, 
the quantity in transit was unusually 
large and this not only casts some doubt 
on the import figures, but suggests the 
possibility of a large increase in stocks 
this month. 

On their face, the figures are rather 
bullish, particularly the estimated de- 
liveries of over 55,000 bales. The latter 
exceed all recent years for the month 
ot September. This merely means that 
the stocks at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, plus the imports during the month, 
minus stocks at the end of the month, 
indicate a disappearance from the visible 
supply of over 55,000 bales. It cer- 
tainly does not mean that that much silk 
was consumed by the mills. It does not 
even necessarily mean that it was de 
livered to the mills. We have no ma- 
chinery activity figures for September, 
but it is inconceivable that the activity 
ot spindles and looms, or employment in 
silk manufacturing, will show any such 
increase as the estimated deliveries did. 
In August we know that deliveries were 
igh compared with spindle activity and 
it seems probable that they were far out 
of line in September. 

The extraordinarily large quantity in 
transit—almost as large as the “de- 
liveries” for the month—indicates a fur- 
ther large increase in domestic supply. 
lhe imports, reported at 58,292 bales. 
have been exceeded only by the figure of 
a year ago, and were nearly 5% above 
deliveries for September. 

The United States visible stocks were 
below a year ago and were the smallest 
for the season since 1926; but more sig- 
nificant than the stocks at New York is 
the total visible supply. At the end of 
September this had reached the enor- 
mous figure of 245,221 bales, which we 
believe is the largest on record. 

Our usual compilation for the two 
chief centers, New York and Yokohama, 
shows the combined stocks to have be- 
come 154,900 bales, which is also a new 
high. Here, however, we find the most 
significant constructive development in 
the situation. This is the fact that the 
increase in stocks at New York and 
Yokohama was less than usual for the 
season. We find that the average stocks 
at New York and Yokohama during the 
last three months was not as much 
above-the average for the three months 
ending with August as the normal sea- 
sonal increase. Allowing for the usual 
seasonal variation, these stocks are 
242% of average, in comparison with 
266% in the three months ending with 
August. They are still very large, the 


1 
} 


figure being 121% a year ago. They 
are far in excess of requirements, 


domestic machinery activity being only 
about 85% of average. But this change 
in trend, which was forecast last month, 
is significant. 

The September average price of 
Cracks XX was $2.79 against $3.05 in 
\ugust, and $5.28 a year ago. Thus the 
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September average was 47% below a 
year ago. During September Cracks 
XX declined 65c. at New York, falling 
to $2.40. The Saiyu grade declined 155 
yen, falling to 560 yen. On Wednesday, 
Sept. 17, the New York spot market 
broke through the old low of $2.75, 
which was made in July, and the trend 
has been downward to this writing, the 
price now being in the neighborhood of 
$2.40. 

As usual, the September recession 
was preceded by declining spindle ac- 
tivity and large volume of wholesale 
sales of silk textiles that were relatively 
low in comparison with the indicated 
production. In August, the percentage 
of silk spindles active fell to the lowest 
point since July, 1922. The decline in 
spindle activity during the four months 


ending with August was accompanied by 
an unusually drastic decline in sales of 
silks. 

In the absence of mill activity data for 
September, we lack important indica- 
tions as to the trend. It can be said, 
however, that the latest sales figures 
were moderately encouraging. In value, 
the sales of silk textiles in August show 
a fair seasonal gain and were well in 
line with their average relationship to 
spindle activity. In yardage, August 
wholesale sales gained 35.4% over July 
and were only 8.4% under a year ago. 
Stocks of silk goods were reduced 6.1%. 
This is the first August since 1925, 
however, in which our curve of dollar 
sales of silk goods has not risen above 
the average in comparison with the 
curve of spindle activity. 


The Textile Trend 


"Bader TEXTILE MARKETS: 
market is giving an excellent ac- 
count of itself in view of conditions 
existing in other markets. While sales 
are not up to high level of September, 


Goods 
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there has been a good volume of busi- 
ness. Prices are holding well, although 
there is the usual complaint of cutting 
on the part of second hands. Manufac- 
turers urged not to permit themselves 
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FOR A FEW CENTS MORE 


YOU GET FROM 25% TO 55% MORE QUALITY 


(;) 7 6 ee tee 

yetter Fabrics festing fyureau.tne. 
( ( ee 
225 West Thirty Fourth Street 

} New York City 


— 


September 19, 1930 


Ur. Ernest C. Morse 

American Bemberg Corporation 
180 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Morse: 


We have just completed tests on five similar underwear 
| fabrics, made on the same machine in a commercial plant from 150 
denier synthetic yarn purchased from various yarn manufacturers, 


These fabrics have been tested for appearance and 
handle, fabric strength wet, perspiration resistance, abrasive 
wearing qualities, laundering qualities, absorption and disper- 
sion qualities, soil disposal qualities, and tensile strength of 
seams. 





Total points possible in above tests, 100. 


The comparative results based on 1447 individual tests 


are as follows: 
Ges rod Bow 


D 

E 61.35 
C 51.6 
B 50.4 


We are sending you herewith the comnolete detailed 
report of these tests. 


a 
Tr] 
w 
~ 
Q 


Yours very truly 


General Manager 





Frank Stutz/EF 





A copy of the complete detailed report of this test 
conducted by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, 
Inc., may be obtained by writing to the Co- 
operative Merchandising Department, American 


Bemberg Corporation, 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


“MADE OF BEMBERG” IS A STAMP OF QUALITY 
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to become too optimistic concerning vol- 
ume and accumulate stocks on the basis 
i September business and later find 
ders have not held to that volume. 


Woo. TEXTILE MARKETS 


Except in women’s wear lines all is 
uiet on the selling front in wool goods 
inarkets. Fair business is passing to a 
number of woolen and worsted dress 
voods mills, although there is no boom 
in trading. In men’s wear quietness is 
the general rule and indications are more 
‘onservative purchasing will be the rule 
this season than in any within recent 
vears. Oxford, blue, brown and other 
lark men’s suitings in basket weaves 
ave been selling. Worsted yarns are 
ess active and prices easier in outer- 
vear counts. 

Knit Goops MARKETS 

Knit goods markets continue to show 
mprovements, with heavyweight under- 
vear and sweater mills especially in a 
firm position; hosiery sales, both men’s 
and women’s goods slant upward, but 
prices are uncertain. Heavyweight un- 
derwear is moving at high pressure and 
mills cannot fill spot orders; if current 
buying pace is maintained, the season’s 
sales in this division will reach 80% 


Cotton Futures 


Trade and Investment 


Checks Declines 


HE cotton futures market has been 

comparatively quiet during the week. 
There was considerable evening-up in 
advance for the adjournment for over 
Columbus Day and the news since then 
dees not appear to have stimulated an 
aggressive trading interest. The reso- 
lutions adopted by the conference of 
cotton trade interests and Government 
officials at New Orleans were consid- 
ered constructive. It was felt that they 
might have a tendency to encourage 
holdings, possibly promote forward buy- 
ing on favorable opportunities and per- 
liaps strengthen the attitude of bankers 
in an endeavor to secure a reduction of 
acreage next season. They appeared to 
have comparatively little if any effect 
on the immediate market, which, how- 
ever, showed a generally steady under- 
tone around the 104c. level for new 
December contract. 

The investment interest, which un- 
doubtedly exists in cotton, might have 
hecome more general or aggressive had 
it not been for the continued nervous- 
ness of the grain and stock markets 
during the earlier part of the week or 
for the persistence of rather disturb- 
ing conditions in various quarters of 
the world, such, for instance, as the 
troubles in South America, the un- 


of normal, it is estimated. Staple 
sweaters are selling five weeks ahead, 
and there is keen interest in men’s pull- 
overs, fleece coats and sport coats. Full- 
fashioned hosiery leads women’s hosiery 
lines, the call being for both trams and 
grenadines ; buyers are placing business 
four weeks ahead in some cases. Half- 
hose has improved, but prices are soft. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk purchases for nearby months 
were so strong as to send prices a shade 
upward and generally it may be said that 
the market has held its own. Futures 
are soft, most months being below last 
week. Buying tone is fair, but there is 
no real improvement. Thrown yarn has 
improved, orders coming mostly from 
hosiery mills; knitters buy trams and 
gerenadines, at a ratio of four to one, 
marking an advance for grenadines. 
Spun silk is active, but orders are about 
334% below this time last year. Break 
in canton crepe prices softened the 
broadsilk market ; reduction was ascribed 
to fear of weavers that they would end 
season with a heavy carry-over ; cantons 
are still in spirited call, mostly spot. 
Spring and winter resort lines are open- 
ing and first response has been satis- 
factory. 


Quiet 


Buying 


certainty which appears to have fol- 
lowed recent elections in Germany, and 
the unsettled conditions in India and 
China. There has, however, been an 
improvement in the demand from China 
tor cotton goods in Lanchasire and the 
Indian boycott against foreign cloths 
appears to be breaking down. There 
has also been a more cheerful feeling 
as to conditions in the cotton goods 
trade following publication of the stand- 
ard cloth statistics for September, and 
while continued mill curtailment is 
looked for it is expected to gradually 


diminish as the demand for cotton 
goods improves. 
Last season, it may be _ recalled, 


domestic consumption for the first three 
or four months was at practically a 
record rate, after which it tapered off 
and became much contracted during the 
last six months of the season. There 
are some who think that this season’s 
figures on domestic consumption will 
show a reverse tendency. Comparisons 
for the next two or three months with 
last season are expected to remain un- 
favorable, but there are many who an- 
ticipate a decided expansion of mill 
activity not only in this country but 
abroad during the last six months of the 
period. In other words, the truer com- 
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parison, may prove to be the first four 
months of this season with the last four 
months of last season, and the last four 


months of this season with the first 
four months of last. 
The most optimistic view of the 


world’s probable requirements for the 
season, however, involves no threat of 
inadequate supplies and bullish senti- 
ment is still based primarily upon price 
and a belief that it will react on next 


vear’s acreage and on ultimate con- 
sumption. Comparatively few local 


cotton men take organized campaigns 
for reduction of acreage very seriously, 
but the effect of an unprofitable price 
on crop preparations is generally ad- 
mitted, while records of previous sea- 
show that under normal condi- 
tions, at least, a raw material price 
supposedly under costs of production, 
has stimulated both mill takings of 
cotton and actual consumption of goods. 
Meanwhile, deliveries to cooperatives 
and individual holdings of early re- 
ceipts continue in the South and there 
seems to be a_ sufficient demand to 
absorb the cotton actually offering for 
sale at a fairly steady basis. Much of 
this buying is supposed to have been 
for export, but according to some ac- 
counts, domestic mills have recently 
heen buying more freely. 


sons 


STAPLE CoTTon NEGLECTED 


Mempuis, TENN.—Demand in this 
market is comparatively brisk for the 
better grades of white cotton, 3 to 1sz 
in., but staples are neglected as hereto- 
fore. It is understood that most pur- 
chases are being made with an eye to 
the possibility of tender on contract, in- 
dicating that most purchases are for 
stock. Merchants state that their vol- 
ume of forward bookings is small. 

The larger houses have sold for de- 
ferred shipment in smaller volume than 
ever before, orders for prompt ship- 
ment having constituted the bulk of their 
business so far this season. Most of the 
forward business has been done by a 
few of the smaller houses, who, as a rule 
have kept pretty well covered. Growers, 
quite naturally, are dissatisfied with 
prices, but perhaps were never more un- 
certain as to what to do. A few of 
the more able-bodied are holding, but 
the majority are selling outright, selling 
on call or going into the co-ops. Call 
selling seems to have the preference, 
notwithstanding some _ unsatisfactory 
experiences in the past. 

Continued slack demand for staples, 
which was a little more pronounced, has 
tended to narrow the basis. Basis is 
officially quoted unchanged but it is 
necessary to cut it heavily to effect sales. 
The meeting of bankers, Government 
agencies and shippers at New Orleans is 
looked upon with favor here. Memphis 
Cotton Exchange, advised that no ad- 
ditional authorization by Congress is 
needed, plans to start trading in staple 
cotton futures, Jan. 1. 


The weather during the week was 
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The Epochal Suceess! 


GLANZSTOFF 
“LION BRAND” 


JUMBO 


CONES 











Perfectly Packed! 


GLANZSTOFF JUMBO CONES cost no more and pro 
duce more . more efhcient than any cones you have 


ever used 


Perfectly Wound! 


GLANZSTOFF JUMBO CONES insure continuous 
running; utmost cleanliness; high tensile strength; minimum 
of “Seconds.” 





Glanzstoff Rayon Yarns! 


. F : will improve the finish of your cloth, giving the desirable 
Glanzstoff Promotional subdued lustre demanded by fashion. 
Service 


Will create an ever-increasing de- 100 and 150 Denier for Circular and Warp Knitting 


mand for Lion Brand Yarns—we 
therefore suggest that you con- : 
tract for an adequate supply. to Ask for Samples and Technical 


insure uninterrupted operations. A dvice 


American Gtanzstorr Corporation 
180 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


American Plants 


Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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favorable for crop progress over most 
of the belt; mostly very favorable for 
the harvest east of the Mississippi; the 
first two or three days were unfavor- 
ably wet west of the river. 


* Improved Demand 
For Cotton Wastes 


HERE is a better tone to the cotton 
waste situation at Boston,  In- 
quiries for all types otf wastes were 
more numerous this week, and _ ship- 
ments on old contracts were larger than 
ior some weeks past. While prices are 


no higher than they were a week ago 
dealers show less disposition to grant 
concessions. This is particularly true 
with regard to spinnable materials and 
threads. 

Peeler comber and strips were in 
good demand, the former selling on a 
basis of 85-90% otf spot and the latter 
around 80%. The bedding stocks, 
picker and fly, which have been dor- 
mant for some time, moved in larger 
volume and at firmer prices. Some 
dealers believe that the worst has been 
seen in cotton wastes, and are hopeful 
that the improvement noted this week 
will continue throughout the remainder 
of the year. 


Cotton Yarn Buyers Are Timid 


Slight Price Decline in Yarns 


Stop Forward Buying 


ERCHANTS are not asking for 
so much. They are not asking for 
“old days to come back,” meaning 
ago, but instead they would be 
content with trading that found 
last month. If volume of September 
would continue they would be satisfied. 
Unfortunately this is not possible this 
week, the market being less active than 
iast and not up to September activity 
by a good deal. 

That conditions have changed to one 
where buyers are ready to cover only 
several weeks ahead, while a month ago 
they were perfectly willing to buy six 
months or more ahead, is not because 
most have covered. Raw material mar- 
ket is to blame. Cotton had dropped to 
lowest levels for about 15 years when 
they hought in September. 


L 


the 
years 
Was 


Is Tuts THE Bottom? 


The belief was that prices could not 
decline further and that purchases were 
being made at ‘bottom.’ Since that 
time cotton and yarns have declined 
iurther, although, it must be admitted, 
not to a great extent, and, instead of 
buyers having a “good buy” at present, 
they see prices of yarn 4c. less. 

It is small wonder then they are 
taking a breathing spell and are won- 
dering if the market really is at the 
lowest. Largest operators instead of 
being discouraged are continuing their 
buying and know that their average 
buving level will be the most attractive 
tound for 15 or 20 years. With this 
they are content and are willing to let 
future events take care of themselves. 
\ small day-to-day drop in cotton is 
not bothering them for they believe that 
if prices are not at “bottom” they are so 
to it that the difference will be 
insignificant. 

It is known that one of the largest 
cotton manufacturers has been acting 
upon these premises and has been buy- 


close 


cotton, knowing that of the 
most favorable opportunities for buyers 
that come once in a great while is now 
here at hand. A number of most in- 
fluential cotton yarn houses have been 
advising manufacturers along similar 
lines, so far as yarn purchases are con- 
cerned, advising them to begin to cover 
ahead but not to cover at one time. 
Their average cannot be wrong. 


ing one 


SEVERAL DiIspLAy ForESIGH1 


There are manufacturers and among 
them can be named, braiders, a small 
number of plush mills and a large num- 
ber of carpet manufacturers, who are 
proceeding along just these lines. They 
have bought yarn for delivery ahead 
and from time to time they are dupli- 
cating these when prices offer them a 
more attractive buying level. Yet the 
number much smaller than at this 


1S 
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time a month ago when forward buying 
was more general. 

It should be pointed out also chat 
fewer spinners are now anxious or even 
willing to sell that far ahead. They 
have some business in hand for future 
shipments and with this they are con- 
tent until their spinning margins are 
larger. They ask why sell at a loss 
so tar ahead? They will no doubt be 
able to do this when that time comes, 


and it may be their margins will 
be more respectable next January 
than now. 

he fact of the matter is that con- 


fidence is lacking for the time being, 
and, until buyers again feel that the 
“bottom” is here, they will continue on 


their former hand-to-mouth buying 
h. 


hasis. 


COMBED YARNS 


The continued lack of demand for 
combed yarns stands out. There has 
been selling of single counts for knit- 
ting during recent weeks, but not in 
large volume as should be noted this 
time of year and interest in two-ply 
has been conspicuous by its absence. 
Mercerizers are out of the market so 
far as gray yarns are concerned and 
until they come back combed must wait. 
This week for the first time in many 
months large processors assert their 
sales have expanded to a_ noticeable 
degree. This will soon be passed on to 
spinners. 

From the South come reports that 
verify this condition. Gaston County 
spinners were operating at only 33% of 
normal last week. When a plant is 
being run one-third time, conditions are 
poor and it is impossible for the oper- 
ators to make money. That in a few 
words sums up combed spinners’ posi- 
tion. Southern orders were booked 
recently for coarse counts of combed 
at prices a shade lower than previous 
week’s level. Carded weaving sales 
were larger with southern mills. 


\RE QUIET 


Cotton Goods Too Confident? 


September V olume of Trade 


Not a Market Criterion 


OTTON goods market is one of the 
strongest of all textiles at present. 
While trading has been less active than 
during best weeks recently, there has 
been a fair to good volume in a re- 
stricted number of lines. Sales have 
been made at recent price levels not- 
withstanding weakness in cotton part of 
this time although there have been 
price-concessions of an unimportant 
nature here and there. 
There is a decided feeling among 
sellers, and to a large extent among 
buyers of cotton goods, that prices are 
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about as low as they are going to be 
seen and while slight changes may 
occur these will not be important. On 
this basis purchasing is going ahead 
with good volume although not up to 
the high mark recently set. 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 


One danger of the cotton goods situa- 
tion is there has been too much talk of 
the statistical improvement in stocks as 
compared with current sales. A _ too 
confident feeling on the part of manu- 
facturers is to be guarded against if 
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CLIPPER 
CREPE 


€ a sensational rayon 





flat crepe by Arthur 
Beir & Co. in which 
Enka Yarn is em- 
ployed to provide 
the look and feel of 


a silk fashion fabric. 


new, including the wanted travelogue 
prints. ABC Clipper Crepe embraces, 
with one profitable gesture, the fashion 


A merits of silk and the practical qualities of 
sed RTHUR BEIR & COMPANY FABRIC a wash fabric. Present production is over- 
re 


| 


believed it was possible to produce for ABC 
Fabrics a perfected rayon flat crepe that 


sold. For samples, send direct to Arthur 


tad ga Beir & Co., Inc., 41-45 White Street, 
| New York. 


e 


1 l / 
would be extremely profitable. Clipper 


Crepe is the answer 
American Enka is cooperating with fashion- 


Examine Clipper Crepe critically . . . that ; 
i ists, practical merchandisers and technical 
soft, supple hand and silklike bloom is the 


| advisers to develop new fabrics and new 


imax of months of experiment with various 
. methods. Talk over your problems with a 
weights and weaves of Enka Yarn. Note its 
representative of American Enka and learn 
tub-fast dark-bright colors, tinged with the 


the many ways in which Enka Yarn can 
new much-talked-of inky shades. See how ' , 


help you keep pace with fashion trends. 


American Enka is available in 50, 75, 100, 
150, 200 and 300 denier, either standard 


or multi-filaments, in skeins or on cones. 


well it keeps its shape, how little it wrinkles 


when crushed, how superior its quality. 


Clipper Crepe works beautifully, taking 









seams smoothly and easily,and holding them, 







AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


wet or dry. Washes safely and will not shrink 





or stretch. You can sell it with full assurance 






that every yard will be entirely satisfactory. 





AMERICAN CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 
An excellent Fall business has been done with FN KA Philadelphia — New York Providence 
this new Enka Yarn mixture. Patterns are very L Chicago Chattanooga Kannapolis 
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future dangers are to be avoided in ac- 


cumulating stocks again. If demand 
should fall off sellers would like to see 
manufacturers keep“in line. 


TRADE Is CONFIDENT 


In view of what has transpired out- 
side of Worth Street during the last 
two weeks it is surprising what good 
tone there is in the market among both 
buyers and sellers. It seems to be agreed 
that the worst has been seen in price 
cutting and lower prices and no matter 
what happens in other commodities or 
markets buyers are fairly safe in most 
cotton constructions. Several days, 
when buying in practically all other 
markets had stopped sellers were finding 
a fair inquiry in many cottons. 

Print CLotH SALES 


Sales of print cloths in 80 squares 
have been the outstanding feature in 


sales this week and last, it being re- 
ported that several million yards have 
been taken at prices ranging between 
7c. and 7§c., the former being paid to 
second hands and the latter in highest 
priced sales reported from larger factors. 
KEEP Quarity HicH 
A movement is noted among best 
houses to advise their mills to keep up 
quality of their lines although there has 
been a definite tendency among several 
houses to lower their count in order to 
quote prices as low as any in the mar- 
ket. It the consensus of opinion 
among them that such a policy would 
be a serious mistake and to be 
guarded against. Rather this is the 
great opportunity for manufacturers to 
improve quality and yet sell at low 
prices. In the long run this would serve 
them better than temporary price cut- 
ting. 


iS 


is 


Uneasiness Creeps Into Wool 


Effort Necessary to Maintain 


Current Price Basis 


HE Boston wool trade continues to 

regard the situation in domestic 
wools as statistically strong on merinos, 
but is less certain regarding medium 
grades. The demand for this latter type 
of wool has been relatively small com- 
pared with the steady purchasing for 
consumption of fine wools. Independent 
wool dealers will endeavor to maintain 
wools at or near current levels, and will 
no doubt receive powerful assistance 
from the stronger cooperative group. As 
there has been no Boston trade in- 
ventory this year and no release as yet 
ot the usual Government wool stock re- 
port covering conditions as of June 30, 
the actual statistical position un- 
known. 

While the demand for domestic fine 
wools has been good and steadily main- 
tained throughout the year, business in 
other grades has been well below 1929, 
and this lack of breadth has undoubtedly 
been an unfavorable feature of the wool 
situation. Consumption of domestic wool 
of all grades, grease basis, for the first 
eight months of this year showed a de- 
cline from 209,870,000 to 180,193,000 
lb., a decrease of 14%. Consumption of 
domestic combing wools ran strongly 
against the downward trend. making an 
actual gain of 34% in the period. 

Mill buying continues to favor the 
finer wools and there are no striking 
signs of any immediate revival of mill 
interest in medium and low qualities. 
Fashion in piece-goods seems definitely 
in favor of the finer and soft handling 
wools and there is no longer the need 
for substitutions of lower and cheaper 
qualities, so insistent when merinos 
were dear. The mill policy is to buy 
sparingly and only for actual require- 


is 


ments. Spinners and manufacturers 
would like to see a firm raw material 
market and such volume of business 
coming along in yarns and piece-goods, 
as to warrant free buying. 


LONDON CLOSING SOF? 


Strength in merino wools, a marked 
feature of the opening sales of the recent 
London wool auctions, was not main- 
tained and the series closed with the best 
merinos off 74%; crossbreds wools 15 
to 20% pulled wools 16 to 20% 
scoured capes, 15 to 20%. There were 
many withdrawals and the total amount 
unsold was estimated at around 40°% of 
the total catalog. There big 
weight of wool to come on the world 
market during the next few months, and, 
although experience has shown that year 
by year the world’s clips are absorbed, 
the present state of trade in manufactur- 
ing centers does not encourage specu- 
lative buying. For the third year in 
succession a new record number of sheep 
in New Zealand indicated, an in- 
crease of 1,586,000 sheep. 

Although the Bradford market for 


Weather Hurts 


Warm Temperature 
Retards New Business 


is a 


is 


W EATHER handicap is the largest 
obstacle that the sales yarn mar- 
ket is endeavoring to surmount. Warm 
weather is retarding buying of many 
lines in retailer’s hands and until this 
condition is changed many purchases 
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tops is on the down grade a steady situ- 
ation is seen in the Boston district. The 
domestic topmaker has been a strong 
supporter of the wool market for sev- 
eral weeks. Prices on the several grades 
have held firmly. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts have been good and new business 
coming along sufficient to keep a geod 
measure of unfilled poundage on the 
books of most topmakers. 


REWORKED Woo. STEADY 


About everything that can happen 
to depress substitutes and rags has 
occurred. During the last month or six 
weeks the situation has been crystalliz- 
ing on a very attractive price level and 
the only thing necessary now is for the 
mills to receive some additional business 
from the goods market. 

Reworked materials have already 
been marked down to rag cost basis. 
The wool rag market is low enough to 
suit anybody, and altogether too low 
from the standpoint of the domestic 
grading industry. Prices on graded 
rags are about where they were a week 
ago. Graders are a little more active 
and paying 6c. for good packing sorts. 


LittLeE INTEREST IN WASTES 


The wool waste market is still fea- 
tured by an almost entire absence of any 
buying. There not much to 

between white and_ colored 
wastes. Prices on both sorts are mod- 
erately firm, and yet there is on the 
whole a slightly easier tendency than a 
week ago. The long continued absence 
of any real interest on the part of. manu- 
facturers is cumulative in its influence 
on the morale of the market. In spite 
of the low prices on good colored ma- 
terials mills show no indication to take 
advantage of the situation. 


large 1s 


chi 0Se 


RESTRICTED Nort DEMAND 


Activity among noil traders is smaller 
than usual and yet sales made to con- 


suming mills still bring full quoted 
prices. For weeks the only business of 


any magnitude has been in the several 
merino qualities, with the best demand 
seen for the superfine noils, the supply of 
which is so small in the United States 
owing to declining consumption of Cape 
and Australian wools that recourse to 
imports has been necessary, resulting in 
stiff prices demanded and paid by hat 
felt makers and others who must have 
this type of noil in their manufacture. 


Worsted Yarns 


of yarn will be postponed. In view of 
this, it is not strange to find several 
spinners this week have made slight 
reductions in prices. 

Changes in prices have not been im- 
portant and although all are not of the 
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» » In All Fields 


CELANESE 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Represents Textile Progress 


_ » ee ee HEREVER used, Celanese Yarns and Fabrics bring to 
CELANESE ; lee : 
textile products that distinctiveness of quality and style 


— unlike any other type of that set them above and apart in the field of superior mer- 
varn— positively does not 


: chandise. For in addition to its notable softness, strength, 
shrink or stretch. 


Z ' and adaptability to manufacturing conditions, Celanese Yarn 
Celanese is not affected J = 


by perspiration, sea water brings to knitted or woven fabrics and articles those unique 


or body acids. and superior characteristics which have placed this finest of 
Celanese does not rot or 


synthetic yarns at the head of the quality field. 
mold. 


Celanese is an excellent 


insulator ofelectricity,and 


At the 


Southern Textile Exposition 


against heat or cold, there- 


by keeping the body cool 


winter. 


Visit Booths A-42, 43, 44 
You Will Be Most Cordially Welcomed 


It launders easily, even 
in cold water. and dries 
with amazing rapidity. 


tik cities iii Beil At the above exhibit, the remarkable versatility of Celanese 


better it looks. is displayed for your inspection. There are yarns, both nat- 


Celanese “white” always ural and dyed, in all forms; fabrics woven entirely of Cela- 
stays white, never turni 7 . ° . ‘ 

ays Wee, RENEE CME nese. or of Celanese mixed with other fibres; knit goods 
vellow. 


of various types; and examples of the utilization of the 
Celanese colors are un- ; 


. . i » "ross- ‘e] y y > ies - ‘ale ROR st; F j 
usually fast to light and unique cross-dyeing properties of Celanese A staff of 


: 
: 
: 


washing. representatives is in attendance to assist you in every wavy. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Plant: Amcelle, near Cumberland, Maryland 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


38 Chauncey Street, Boston 318 West Adams Street, Chicago 


819 Santee Street, Los Angeles 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese ( orporation of America, 
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pinion that wool has touched its low- 
st point as yet, most agree that spin- 


ers’ margins are likely to expand 
ather than contract further, this being 
specially true in English spun weaving 
numbers, which have not kept abreast 
vith other yarns in this respect. 

At the time this is being written ma- 
ority of spinners of outerwear counts 
iave not made changes in prices, but 
it least one large factor announced a 
reduction of 2$c. early this week, quot- 
ng $1.024 for 2-20s, 50s as compared 
vith $1.05 last week. Other spinners 
juestioned stated they had made no 
change and did not foresee any in near 
ruture. 


WEAVING SALES SMALL 


Weaving counts in both English and 
french spun qualities have remained 
unchanged as compared with last week, 
ind, although not strong, are fairly 
-teady. Men’s wear season has made 
little progress this week and as result 
varn contracting for the light-weight 
season is unchanged. Buyers are tak- 
ing yarns on old contracts at a fair 
rate but placing little new in mixtures. 
Contracting has been small and late so 
tar. Cooler weather the incentive 
needed for renewed contracting. 


is 


OUTERWEAR CouNTS SLOWER 
Outerwear section is the most active 
but this too has suffered. Sales have 
been smaller and total volume has been 
under that for previous week. Fall 
merchandise is difficult to move from 
retailer’s and jobber’s shelves in view 
of mild weather, and, until this is 
changed, spinners do not look for re- 
sumption of the active selling that took 
place in several weeks in last month. 


KNITTERS WANT SINGLE YARNS 


Demand for 2-40s, 64s, zephyr, spun 
on French system has taken a substan- 
tial drop although deliveries on old con- 
tracts are continuing at a good rate. 
This count is held at $1.60 by several 
spinners, and up to $1.65 by others 
which is unchanged. To off-set slow- 
ness in this line, there is a better in- 
terest in single English spun yarns, 
1-15s, 50s, being one of the most active 
grades and wanted in counts up to 20s. 

Manufacturers of dress fabrics are 
using single numbers which may also 
be used in bathing-suits, but bulk of 
current deliveries are going into dress 
goods and not as yet into bathing-suits. 
Novelty spinners are booking a larger 
volume and indications are that de- 
mand for single worsted, twisted with 
rayon will witness a further expansion 
in sales. These counts are being asked 
for by more knitters than heretofore 
and production is expected to increase. 

Despite the decline in yarn prices 
over recent months manufacturers are 
doing all within their power to reduce 
the cost of their finished garments and 
there is a call for two-ply slub dyed 
counts which previously were skein 
dyed. This will save them several 
cents in yarn cost. Mills that formerly 


used two-ply are asking for single 
counts in many instances and among 
these the number asking for rayon 


twists for decorative purposes is large. 


® Weather Hurts 
Wool Goods 


OSTLY quiet on the Fourth 
Avenue front describes the wool 
and worsted goods situation. Men’s 


wear lines are draggy and in general 
need the stimulus of cold weather to put 
some snap into a condition that is with- 
out excitement. Best trading in goods 
in women’s wear as has been true 
during recent weeks. 

A number of selling agents say they 
have been able to book a fair volume 
of dress goods business although stress- 
ing the point that it is nothing to be- 
come excited about. Yet sales have held 
up well and conditions are pretty good 
when all is said and done. 


is 


MEN’s WEAR SLow 


Men’s wear houses find the new sea- 
son just getting under way to be more 
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conservative than last season which, 
of course, from this angle was_ bad 
enough. 3ut this one has them all 
beaten and as one expressed it, buyers 
are playing their cards “closer to their 
vests” than at any time within the 
memory of this veteran. Heretofore 
when orders were received the selling 
agent was willing to order a few more 
for stock and so on down the line. This 
season orders are being confined to 
limits of sales and there are no stocks 
being bought which, of course, in the 
long run will be best for all concerned 
but in the meantime, or right now, it is 
tough on the manufacturer who must 
operate his mill in such a manner. If 
he cannot that is his hard luck. 

Interest this week has been reported 
in 14 to 15 oz. suiting in oxford and 
blue, a cheviot finish being specified in 
many instances. There was also a call 
for basket weaves in browns and dark 
shades. Sellers report in this connec 
tion that there is a better demand pro- 
portionately for plain fabrics than here- 
tofore and several believe plain styles 
will find a better reception, at least 
more so than in the season just ended. 


Raw Silk Holds Its Own 


Slight Advance in Nearby 
Months Builds Confidence 


ESPITE—or maybe because of— 

the fact that the holiday week-end 
cut the week almost in half, raw silk 
now finds itself in a more comfortable 
position. The market holding its 
own quite successfully, and October- 
November prices have advanced 3 to 5c. 
Against this, however, is the continued 
weakness of futures; January to May 
prices are 2 to 5c. off. Importers have 
learned to be grateful for small mercies, 
and they are much encouraged by the 
week’s showing. Considerable interest 
is being displayed by manufacturers, 
and confidence increasing, though 
whether this will last is open to debate. 
Japan is weak; Yokohama prices are 
soit, and this serves as a brake on the 
strengthening tendencies manifest in 
New York. 

Broadsilk weavers are buying both 
spot and future, but mostly for im- 
mediate use; 13/15 whites are in 
spirited call, are also the 14/16 
cantons. Orders are small to medium 
size, and inquiries are numerous. The 
tone of the market is considerably better 
than last week; demand for cantons, 
both the 14/16s and the 20/22s was 
strong enough to bring an advance of 
10 to 20c. by some firms. Importers 
have difficulty in getting yellow 20/22s, 
due to a scarcity in Yokohama. The 
scarcity is not expected to affect the 
domestic market to any extent, at least 
not immediately, as there is plenty of 


is 


is 


as 
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this size obtainable in New York City. 
Hostery Mitts BuyInG 


Hosiery mills also placed consider- 
able business this week, but all orders 
were small; many of these knitters are 
covered on nearby needs through orders 
placed months ago. These mills are 
hesitant about futures they were 
badly nipped by the silk decline, having 
bought early in the year. 

It seems certain that whatever fur- 
ther strength develops in raw silk will 
have its start in New York; little help 
in originating an upcurve need be 
looked for from Japan but importers 
believe that Japan will promptly reflect 
any firming shown here. 

Broadsilk mills are expected to buy 
steadily for some weeks; according to 
reports reaching primary market fac- 
tors, these weavers are very short of 
raw materials and will have to cover 
within the next month for spring pro- 
duction. 


as 


Fair Trade in Spun 
and Thrown Silk 


OVEMENT of spun silk yarns is 
being accelerated after some 
weeks of impatient waiting. A few 
broadsilk weavers have begun produc- 
tion of shantungs for winter resort and 
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ONE PRODUCER 
Supplying Synthetic Yarns 














. for Every Purpose 


| 
| | ERVICE offered yarn users by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
is unique. This company is the only manufacturer who can supply 
a type of synthetic yarn to meet any requirement. Tubize Chatillon 
yarns are manufactured by the three proven processes—nitro-cellulose, 
acetate and viscose. Without emphasis on any one yarn, the repre- 


sentatives of this organization will tell you the best one suited to 





your needs. 


You are extended a 


ards: ; os t : : - : 
cordial invitation ° | Chardonize, a nitro-cellulose product made by the Opake process, is a 
visit. the company’s . 


er ae re permanent dull luster yarn with a soft, subdued beauty which never 
00 ° 0. > -J 4 ¢ 

the Southern Textile wears or washes out. Tubize, another nitro-cellulose yarn, has rugged 
Exposition, where strength and radiant beauty. Chacelon, the new acetate yarn, is justly 


you can see and , ° : . 
pica ale called the flower of fashion because of its loveliness. Sunbeam, made 
learn more about 


OT i al hy the viscose process, is an excellent smooth running competitive 
distinction. yarn. The newest entrant into this famous yarn family, Sanconize, also 








a nitro-cellulose yarn, has a dullness not quite so subdued as Chardon- 


ize nor as radiant as Tubize. 


All of these yarns have a reliability and quality which insures superi- 


| | ority to the merchandise made of them. Consult us concerning the 


| . . . ry 
| | fabrics you are making. We can help to perfect them. Address our 
New York office. 


coe RDONIZE CHACELON 


Nitro-Cellulose. 
Tubs Acetate 


Nitro-Cellulose 


SUNBEAM  SANCONIZE 


\ Nitro-Cellulose 


V 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION ....2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES — ROME, GA.— HOPEWELL, VA. 








Manufacturers of Acetate, Nitro-Cellulose and Viscose Yarns of distinction 
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pring business, and others are com- 
leting their plans for these lines. Spin- 
ers have had a very satisfactory week, 
\l things considered; business is about 
338% below that of this time last year, 
ut mill men feel thankful for even this 
rating. Prices are not as steady as they 


night be. There was a good quantity 
1 60/2s available at $3.70 and the pre- 
ailing price was $3.75 this week as 
igainst $3.80 ten days ago. Plenty of 
nquiries are coming in, and spinners 
ook for buying to continue steady for 
ome weeks at least. 
Thrown silk tone also has improved, 
ut prices are uncertain. Both spun and 
hrown yarn feel the downward pressure 
1 raw silk and these intermediate mar- 
have difficulty in holding firm 
lespite a really good demand. Current 
thrown yarn buying comes from hosiery 
uills mostly, but broadsilk producers 
show increasing interest. Hosiery knit- 
ers are buying trams and grenadines in 
ratio respectively of four to one; this 
compared with a ratio of ten to one 
some months ago would indicate a grow- 
ing call for grenadine hosiery. Throw- 
sters have difficulty in making spot 
shipment of grenadine varns due to the 
longer time necessary for production. 


cets 


® Canton ( irepe Prices 
Weaken 


NEW cut in the price of canton 
crepes has further narrowed the 
margin of broadsilk producers on their 
best-selling fall line. Cantons are still 
n good call, and the only possible ex- 
planation of the reduction is that 
veavers are afraid of ending the season 
vith a heavy carry-over. Weighted 
antons are now selling at $1.45 per 
vard, though some large mills still 
claim to be getting $1.50 and even $1.55; 
pure dye cantons are procurable for as 
low as $1.75, but large mills still ask 
$2.00. 
suying is big volume, comparatively 
speaking, and, while mills are catching 
up on deliveries, buyers still find some 
liffculty in getting spot shipment. Cut- 
ters and retailers are putting up strong 
esistance to list prices, using the con- 
tinued decline in raw silk as an argu- 
nent. Mill men have a hard time to 
onvinee their customers that the raw 
silk used in current fabrics was bought 
vhen silk was considerably higher. 
\Veavers who discussed broadsilk prices 
his week said the outlook for winter 
nd spring would be excellent, if mills 
vould only take a firmer attitude on 
juotations. 


this 


SPRING LINES 


Interest now centers on spring and re- 
sort lines, and some of these fabrics are 
ing actively sampled. Several im- 
portant openings were held this week, 
but no buying of any size is looked for 
until all lines are shown, which will de- 
ter the start of real spring business 
until about Nov. 15. 
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Discount Report Weakens Rayon 


Rumors of 5% Concession 


Create Hesitancy in Market 


VERY uncertain state of mind pre- 

vails in the rayon industry regard- 
ing prices, this being due to widely 
accepted reports that some producers 
are selling below list. The leading 
companies, with one exception, are un 
derstood to be holding to quoted rates, 
but customers are skeptical and hesitant. 
The sudden weakening of prices was a 
surprise, as demand has been steady; 
orders are coming in at a good rate 
from both knitters and weavers. 

The hosiery trade is increasing pro- 
duction to build up stock for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and is buying moderately 
well; all orders are small and are 
mostly for nearby shipment, but they 
aggregate a considerable total. Cotton 
mills are buying both spot and one to 
two months ahead. The one cloud on 
the horizon—and this may explain 
rayon’s price weakness—is the weak- 
ness in raw silk prices. With silk so 
cheap, broadsilk mills are hesitant about 
producing rayon fabrics, and very little 
synthetic yarn business is being placed. 

Rayon had seemed to be on the road 
to stability when reports spread that an 
important producer was giving 5% dis- 
count to all customers on all yarns, ir- 
respective of the size of the order. This 
would extend to all customers a price 
privilege formerly enjoyed only by those 
receiving this discount on quantity or- 
ders. The company in question refused 


either to deny or affirm the report, but 
the trade generally accepted it as cor- 
rect, and the discount was considered 
equivalent to a price cut. 

The cut was interpreted by some as an 
answer to the policy said to be adopted 
by other firms, of grouping mills in a 
given geographical district and allow- 
ing each customer in the group special 


low rates. At moment of going to 
press, the trade was debating what 


action to take on the 5% discount de- 
velopment. George O. Hamlin, sales 
manager of the Viscose Co. announced 
that his firm would not cut prices to 
meet the reduction. He said he could 
see no need of it, as orders are coming 
in steadily and the market tone seems 
to be good. 


Rayon WASTE FIRMING 


Rayon waste dealers are taking a 
firmer attitude on prices and though 
demand has not shown any real in- 
crease, the undertone is stronger. Sev- 
eral 25,000 lb. orders were placed this 
week, which represented the high spot; 
small orders fell off almost to nothing. 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers are 
hesitant, as are the upholstery 
factors. There is distress waste 
available, but the surplus is still large 
cnough to prevent any price rise, .es- 
pecially in view of the indifferent 
buying. 


als ) 
less 


Winter Underwear Active 


Mills Sold Well Ahead: 


Sweaters, Hosiery Both Improve 


NIT goods markets continue to 

show improvement, with heavy- 
weight underwear and sweater mills, es- 
pecially, in a firm position; hosiery 
sales, both men’s and women’s goods, 
slant upward, but prices are still un- 
certain. Heavyweight underwear knit- 
ters talk optimistically of their outlook 
for the season; most mills are sold up 
for October, some being unable to guar- 
antee delivery prior to mid-November. 
The delayed buying has left stores with 
minimum quantities on hand, and there 
is much pressure on mills for quick 
shipment. Mill men estimate that if the 
present rate of buying continues—it is 
now at capacity proportions with the 
bulk of the trade—the season’s winter 
underwear sales will reach 80% of last 
year, which is considerably higher than 
had been looked for. One feature of the 
late buying is that it will probably pro- 
long the heavyweight underwear season 
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well past its normal period. Knitters 
expect buying to continue into Janu- 
ary. Spring cotton underwear also has 
improved; there was considerable 
spring business placed this week, and 
the buying tone is firm. One conserva- 
tive sales manager said the prospects for 
spring cottons were “unusually bright.” 
Prices hold to opening levels. In the 
cottons union suits and athletic shirts 
are leading for spring; gym pants, es- 
pecially those retailing at 50c., are in 
good demand. Balbriggans and rayons 
are steady, with the former in preferred 
position, 


OUTERWEAR MILLs ACTIVE 


Outerwear mills also enjoy activity; 
sweaters, mostly staples, are selling five 
weeks ahead. The call is chiefly for 
men’s pullovers, fleece coats and sport 
coats. Worth Street factors this week 
said they had much difficulty in meeting 
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To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns 
and their more profitable use. This is No. 5 of the series. 


Reprints of preceding numbers sent free on request, 


ADVENTURES IN RAYONLAND 


Or THROUGH THE MAGNIFYING GLASS! 


EVEN the jeweler’s skill enters into the 
making of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns. 
¥ To control the accuracy of each in- 
dividual filament, we make our own spin- 
nerettes, or thimble-like caps, through 
which the viscous mixture is forced to 
form a spray of fairy fine threads. 
These caps are an alloy of platinum and 
gold. The invisibly fine openings at the 
end are bored by miniature drills in the 
small, skilled hands of women artisans. 
The work is done entirely under magni- 
fying glass, as the boring must be accu- 
rate to L 10,000 of an inch. Each opening 
is also smoothed and polished on both 
sides in two additional operations. 
All these details of care and skill result 
in a smoother, finer, yet stronger and 
more elastic product and help to explain 
why Crown Brand Rayon Yarn is the 
world leader. More than thirty different 
varieties are available and we'll be glad 
to help you choose the one best suited 
to your type of weaving or knitting. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


i711 Madison Avenue New York City 
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emand; one comment was: “We could 
‘Il anything if we had the goods.” 
‘rices are firm at all ends. The sweater 
ovement is bringing relief to the mills, 
hich were much discouraged by the 
te start; there is slight possibility of 
veater sales reaching normal, but con- 
nued movement at present pace will 
elp in that direction. Buyers are es- 
‘cially interested in boys’ knitted sport 


lirts and in men’s sweat shirts, and 
re placing orders freely. 
\dvance booking for 1931 bathing- 


ts continues satisfactory, and some 
rms have a fair percentage of the sea- 
on’s orders already recorded. Quantity 
roduction of bathing suits probably will 
ot begin before January, as mills now 
re concentrating on sweater output. 


Hosrery Lacks CONFIDENCE 


here is considerable demand for 
osiery, but less confidence than in the 
ther markets. Some mills are sold well 
head; several Worth Street agents said 
iev could not take business on women’s 


ull-fashioned for shipment prior to 
Nov. 15. In women’s goods, the call is 
or both trams and grenadines, dark 


hades leading; 42-gauge numbers, re- 
ling at $1, are a_ best-selling line. 
Difficulty in getting delivery has made 
buyers incline toward anticipating their 


fall needs, but they are still so uncertain 


that four weeks 


ahead seenlis a long 
time. The rayon-and-Celanese _ hali 
hose, retailing at 25c. and 35c. are 


] 


eood call: dark shades and all 
terns dominate. The S0c. lines are 
slower than normal; knitters believe that 
the economy trend among consumers is 
bringing the usual 50c. customer into the 
35c. class. There is still some price 
cutting in half-hose, but the quantity of 
distress goods on the market is 
Buyers use the low prices of raw silk 
as-an argument in trying to force 
hosiery prices down, and mills are re 
sisting this pressure. Sales managers 
for the hosiery producers say this argu 
ment is untenable. Silk now bought 
cannot be used for six weeks, they point 
out; present hosiery output represents 


less. 


raw material bought some time ago 
when silk prices were considerably 


higher. There is a good call for men’s 
staples, especially the pure silk 
lines; spot buying prevails at this end; 
black and tan are the preferred shades. 
Half-hose tone is decidedly better than 
60 days ago, but the situation is far 
from normal. Mill men need more con 
fidence, and a firmer backbone’ on 
prices. Increased demand, of course, 
would be the main force in helping to 
that end. 


50c. 


No Gains Yet for Textile Stocks 


Textile Share Market Suffers 
Along With Securities of Other Industries 


HERE is no new story to tell re- 

garding the market for textile 
hares. On the country’s security mar- 
there has been renewed weakness 
vhich has atfected the stocks of textile 
oncerns in harmony with a general de- 
line. Many touched new lows. but 
ive since rebounded a little. 

On the New York Stock Exchange 
ndustrial Rayon suffered with many 
thers in a loss of 22 points closing on 
\Vednesday at 46% after having gone 
onsiderably lower despite a report of 
ood profits for the year so far. 
Pepperell held fairly firm with few 
ales, closing at 864. Among the un- 
isted stocks Berkshire preferred was 
juoted at Fall River at 65 bid and 68 
sked. Flint Mills recorded a gain in 
id price from 22 to 25. 

Scattered declines in unlisted stocks 
n the South were reported but they 
vere mostly small and without special 
ignificance. One southern financial 
ouse is considering giving up_ its 
veekly market report with the thought 
hat constant announcement of declines 
ight in itself be an unnecessarily bear- 
sh factor, 


ets 


BotANyYy Reports Loss 


Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., and 
ts subsidiary, Botany Worsted Mills, 


report a net operating loss of $523,207 
for the six months ended June 30, 1930. 
After deductions for inventory adjust 
ments, idleness, interest, depreciation, 
etc., the statement for the period shows 
a net deficit of $1,850,430. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
1929, the company reported a deficit of 
$568,086, after interest, depreciation, in- 
ventory, adjustments, etc. Net profit 
before interest and depreciation was 
$365,104, and included in the report for 
the period was a refund of $645,962 for 
Federal taxes, making the total net in 
come for the six months’ period a year 
ago $1,011,067 before deductions. 

Since the end of the last fiscal year 
the outstanding 64% bonded debt has 
been decreased $475,000 as of Aug. 1. 
Net quick assets have been decreased 
from $8,469,811 as of Dec. 31, 1929. to 
$6,389,688 as of June 30, 1930, which 
was largely due to the write-down in 
inventory values and the selling of slow 
moving stock. 

The company looks forward to better 
business for the remainder of the year. 
INDUSTRIAL RAyYON’s PROFIT 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, reports nine months’ net profit of 


$1,262,089, equal to little more than 
$6.36 per share. For the corresponding 
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period in 1929, net profit was $1,063,208 
or $5.58 per Profit on opera- 
before depreciation, interest and 
taxes amounts to $2,068,484. 


share. 
tions 

lhe company is advising stockholders 
hat both plants at Cleveland and Cov- 
full capacity, 
is expected to continue 
Orders on hand will 
keep the plants busy for many months. 
September was the largest shipping 
month in the company’s history and 
shipping schedules now on hand indicate 
that October and November will average 
close to September. 

Dudley Mallory, the company treas- 
urer is quoted as estimating that earn- 
ings for the year will be around $9 a 
share. Oct. 1 balance sheet shows cash 
position and book value, with cash posi- 
tion represented in certificates of deposit, 
secured loans and cash, equal to $26 a 
share; net quick assets equal to $40 a 
share, conservative book value; tangible 
Oct. 10k a share; 
ratio of quick assets to liabilities, 17 
to 1, with no borrowings and only nom- 
inal current payables. 


ington are working al 
¢° 


lich condition 


\A 
\\ 


tor some time 


assets on over $72 


INACTIVE WEEK IN SOUTH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C—A _ decline of 
60c. per share was registered in the 


average bid price of 25 common stocks 
of southern cotton mills for the week 
ended Oct. 11 according to the weekly 
report of R. S. Dickson & Co. The close 
for the week stood at $63.72 as com- 
pared with $64.32 for the previous week. 
\ll issues remained inactive. 


BosTON STOCK \UCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
50 Associated Textile 35-36 : 
15 Naumkeag 100 81-84 It 
12 Ludlow 100 130 — 6 
77 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended October 15: 


Last Net 
High Lov Sale Change 
(dams Millis... . 234 21k 23 2} 
* American Thread 3} 34 34 : 
American Woolen 8i 7} 7: 1} 
American Woolen, pfd 21 192 20} ; 
* Assoc. Rayon, pfd 46 44} 46 34 
Belding-Heminway .... 3} 3 3 1 
*Blumenthal.....:.... 16} 15} 15} 34 
Botany Mills, A 2} 2} 2} i 
Cannon Mills 20 192 20 oe 
Century Ribbon 33 33 32 L 
Collins & Aikman 15 12% 133 3 
Consolidated Textile : 1 , a 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 93 93 93 ; 
*Fabrics Finishing | } 3 A 
Gotham Hosiery. 10 7 9 : 
Industrial Rayon 65 31 46} 22% 
Kayser, Julius 19 17} 182 i 
Kendall, pfd 50 50 50 5 
Mallison 4} 4 4) h 
Mohawk Carpet 16 15 153 a 
Munsingwear 35 34 35 aie 
Pacific Mills 20} 19} 19} z 
*Pepperell 865 86) 86} ! 
*Powdrell & Alexander 35 35 35 4 
Real Silk Hosiery 42} 38 40 1k 
*Tubize Chat B 4} 34 4) 3 
Tnited Piece Dye Works 24} 23 24} § 
*Listed on Curb 

(1983) 129 












QUOTATIONS = | 


at close of business, Oct. 15, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 











Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 



















































































Oct. 15 ect. 8 Oct. 16 . DIT Z Sh 
1929 CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS | Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
-in., 64x60, 7.60 4c 4ic 24c. | SINGLE SKFINS > TUBES (W: Twist) ae : - 
7 tee ts. : 5h 7i¢ | SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp : | 2962 $0.35 — .35} 60s-2......$0.55 6 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 61-6ic¢ ae Bi 4s to 8s $0.20 22s . $ 2 | 30s-2 .40 - .41 Mekeocc..  oOd 16 
39 -in., 72x76, 4. 25 ic. 6-6ie. —-94-9fe. | 10s 20} 24s » «Re +22 | Seed “41 — 142... 808-2 .77 - .78 : 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 7}-7k« 7h 1Oie. | 12s - -20)- .21 26s - +25) “5g | 408-2 43 — .44 90s-2...... .92 - .95 - 
' 1 4s (sae 21} 30s oo ee 50s-2 .48 - .483 100-8..,.... 1.15 -1.18 I 
20s ; - .22 40s ex.qual.. a9 
,ROWN SHEETINGS Set eee RSE | 
ee ee TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES a : 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 6} 6jc. 8)-8ic: | 9.2 $0. 20: %e-2 : $0. 25} WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 7ic __ die 108< 10s-2 203 21. 30s-2 . oeei— 27 . ; , R, 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 5i-6¢e g-6c. = BE-BF ce | 19.9 21 = 2) Se . .33 - .34 £WO-PLY—(Warp Twist) Be 
1 4s-2 21} 40s-2 . > = 28 
1 F . ; “ s-2. .36 — .37 60s-2......$0.56 - .57 
PAJAMA CHECKS | oe me ee. ee Lae as ee 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 6}-6ic _ be. 9f-9te. | 248-2 ST 60s-2 . 53 — 54 os ‘= © — oer a ;, ( 
36}-in 64x60, 5.75 5c Ig—-I9C. 45¢ SINGLE WARP —- "49 a 100e-2...... 1.20 -1.25 
ee $0.20 24s — $0. 24} 
—_ si , | 
. MISCELLANEOUS MER ec ~ | 20: 268 ane "254 eiecten 
Drills, 37-in., 3 vd 7ic 7ic She. fi BOn nd ases - 21 30s > ry = 10 
Denims, 2.20 I2}e I2}e 16. 33c. | 16s......... ~- .21} 40s ex. qua We $0. 28} Seay Techs $0. 38 64 
Tickings, 8 cz lo ¢ 16 c. 20-2Ic. | 208....-.... - .22 Mee crn -. 29 oS -.4\ 58 
S ndard prints 7ic Le, Le. | > > , Ss - } Bessette —. 42 
a TWO-PLY WARPS =e 2 one 
hams, 27-in 8 c. Bc. 10 c | 85-2 - $0.203- .21 24s-2 $0.243- .25 | 206° | |! -.31 cates -.54 6 
10s-2 .21 26s-2 . .254- .26 24s =< 588 peeing — sh ) 
12s-2 -213 308-2 » 27 - 2278 | og. ooo! ~' 36} ee: 76 
14s-2 .214- .22 40s-2 ordin.. - .36 7 “ 
16s-2 - .22 50s-2 - .45 ; 
Cotton Waste 20s-2 -22- 22)  60s-2 --54 | MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) : 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 17; white, 
Peeler comber 8 9} 19; waste 16} DRGek... 6 occ ces ae SS ys osc. $1.31 -1 : Fe 
eeler strips 73— 73 oe a ee 30e-2....... .54— .55 100s-2....... 1.61 -1.6 
Sager 8 Bi HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) oes ‘37 - 158 tied... 2.01 -2.04 
Choice willowed fly 4; 54 | _8s .: $0. 20 22s $0.23}- .24 | 40s-2....... 60'= 61. GBA. <..5.- .65 — .67 ‘ 
Choice willowed picker 3 — 41 | 10s ... $0.20 20! 24s » -24)- 125 | 458-2....... 62 - .64 © 408........ .70 72 ( 
Sak. strips eeee VOH—11 | E28 20}- .21 26s - -S58- .26 | SOa-2....... 164 — 66 SOB.cccecece .77 - .79 
Linters (mil! ran aN EEke Cee enes 2 31 | 14s 21 2| 30s tying -27 | 60s-2....... .72- .74 608......... .85 — .87 S 
White spooler (single)..............000005 8 — gi | !6s 213- .22 30s reg S08, FRG B cc ccs LOR RK OO TE. xe .97 - .99 
; , 5 | 18s 22 22 30s ex. qual.. .30 - 303 | B0s-2 ... «96 -1.01 BR es < atale 1.19 -1.21 . 
20s 22} 23 40s a .37 | } 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
I I BASIS MIDDLING DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA eae es 
~ nehenien. Selatan WHITE GRADES 
(Fluctuations of Futures Oct. 11 Oct. 4 Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Closed For Week Closed Net 10 markets average 9.76 9 70 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Oct.9 High Low Oct. 15 Chge. | Memphis 9.05 a. ae 75+ 1.00¢ .85¢+ .75¢ 0.88t 
October 10 07. 10 34 1007 10.27 + . 20 4 . mi 5 SSeS ON scans OT .sor <857 6ST 704 
November. 10 17 10.40 10. 26 10. 38 21 PREMIUM STAPLES G.M cook . 50+ . 50t . 60t . 50+ 5 It 
December.. 1032 10.54 10.22 10.49 4.17 Rica ide FR ak eR S.M ae a ae a 
eee 10 38 10 64 10 32 10 64 | 26 I iret Sales from Factors Tables at aiesaginie SLM ee 75% 55% 65+  50* 68" 
February. 10 49 1073 1066 10.72 23 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | 7) yf . 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 2.25* 1.70" 
Marcl 10.60 10.93 1051 10.82 22 | Ih-in 11.50—11.75¢e. | S.G.O.** 2.50* 2.75* 2.50* 3.50* 2.83* 
April 10 69 10.92 10 63 10.92 23 | | 3/16-in Beek 13.25—13.50c. | G.O 3.50* 4.00* 3.50* 4.50* 3.85* 
May 10 78 11.13 10.70 11.02 24 | Ii-in Renee eo ; 18. 25—18. 50c. | 
lune 10 86 It) 1105) #101 + 25 na , anaear 
July 10.95 11.31 10 87 11.20 aoe CURRENT SALES YELLOW TINGED 
August 10.95 11.20 10.98 11.20 25 oe eaee f Y G.M .-» 0.50" 0.75% 0.50% 0.50% 0.58" 
September For Prev Week |S M..... 1.00* 1.25* 1.00* 14.00* 1.05* 
Week Week Before | \.** 1.75* 2.00* 1.50* 1.50% 1.68* 
. Memphis total 38,755 32,647 32,459 | S.L.M 2.50% 2.75* 2.25% 2.25% 2.37* 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK F.o.b. included in total 33,694 30,049 30,216 | L. M.** 3.50* 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.30* 
Area Altine 10 markets 241,084 330,804 345,242 | 
ae a in YELLOW STAINED 
vont ant a MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. |aM......... 1.50" 1.75* 1.50® 1.50" 1.58" 
Friday, Oct. 10 10. 30 10.15 5.54 For Last Year | S.M.**....... 2.25" 2.50% 2.50* 2.50% 2. 40* 
Saturday, Oct. 11 10.45 10. 23 q Week Year Before | M.**......... 3.00% 3.25" 3.50* 3.50% 3.23% 
Monday, Oct. 13 5.66 Net receipts 4 te 57,674 64,713 32,988 | 
Tuesday, Oct. 14 10. 45 10. 23 5.65 Gross receipts . ; 74,799 104,794 60,543 | BLUE STAINED 
Wednesday, Oct. 15 10 40 10. 23 7.02 lotal since Aug. 1, net 160,273 222,650 123,515 | ane ta ao ; 
Thursday, Oct. 16 10.20 10.10 5.78 Shipments 31,574 62,165 44,988 |G M.** ; 1.75% 2:00* 1.75% 1.75% 1.79 
lotaksince Aug. 1. . 146,035 232,397 176,016 | S.M.** 2.25° 2.75% 2.75* 2.75¢ 2.40 
ao Pota “stock ... 243,997 204,176 132,438 | M.** ... 3,00* 3.25* 3.75* 3.75* 3.25* 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS Decrease for week 43,225 42,811 15,565 **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
Unsold stock in hands of *OM Middl ng 
ec Oct Thin 7“ : Memphis factors 54,008 43,208 ee 7" 
x ( 118 .as crease fo ale 903 
ili 8 15 ee eR vane Increase for week 11,171 11,90 EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Galveston 10.05 10 30 3,687 452,671 407,635 "RRAQGQR P ‘Ee ‘T-NOYV. S oMENT Tt a Exchange . ‘har 
New Orleans 10.05 10.23 41,611 511,577 308,563 ne goin 00 . yeant : eee = _Alexandria Exchange, Oct. 8 Cha ee 
Mobile 945 9.65 8.901 79,723 64.799 HARD WESTERN COTTON November Sak ~ow SRE +0 22 
Savannal 972 9.88 5,934 258,623 79,479 F. o. b. New England October uppers 1.32 +0 84 
Norfolk 9.94 10.06 3,570 71,630 17,063 g s iddling 
New York... 10 20 10 40 1,400 228,877 98,872 ee St. Middling | OCT.-NOV. SHIPMENT c. i. f. BOSTON 
\urusta 9 56 9 75 1.943 122,002 72.382 | !i«in ee 12}-122c. 123-13c. ; j ; 
Memphis 9.05 9.15 35,390 265,043 242,901 | !s in 13% I3}e. 133-1 4c. (Tariff not included) (Prices Nominal 
St. Louis 915 9 40 1,816 3,447 | | y5 in 13}— l6c 16}—-17e. Fully good fair Sak ; 21.25 
Houston 10.05 10.20 53,400 1,208,550 724.924 | 14 in 19 -21e. 20 -22c. Fully good fair to good Uppers 14.50 
Dallas 9 45 9.65 65,703 15,161 5,176 Basis on New York, New December 10. 48c. (By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
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Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 








Tops and Noils 


rOPS—BOSTON 











(IN GREASE) 2-20s 36s $0.874— .90 
| - is 973 
Fine delne. . $0.31 -$0.314 } blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 | 3-248 40s Osi te | Fine (64-668 nse gitaian $0. 98-$1.00 
| ithg. .23 — .24 } blood. . 30 <a T é ? 71 PAAR ROO COOGEE) 6 oie ons igicicce.wisitiermaisisce . 88 mR 
blood....- .58- 38 | oe ia 4. te -1-12F | High blood (500).............00... "83-185 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s 50s -20-1.25 | oar: swanonvaweasnes = . 
(CLEAN BASIS) | (Single yarns 5c. less than above) | High 2 blood (50s)... «i.cc <xacccwceens .70—- .72 
NE ico oa cae ues $0.73 -—$0.75 oa = ee | aa | re ss ; eof : ies c a or'p aandheeatee eva — — 
iia, Northern.. ‘ « <3— 68 SARS ee eee 0 -1.45 ye 2S re eee -62- . 
Sees gain eet ate | Qe Aone, B......-..acccencce '58- 60 
PULLED— EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) eM oe Oe fers cas besteeais 1.65 -1.70 
$0.75 -$0.78 B-Super. $0.50 -$0.60 | 2-608, 708... 0000. e sere 2.00 -2.05 | TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (OCT. 9) 
4-Super.... . rat -Super. . my 2g 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Pe : he 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING cesiptorasnenaieriaieacmmmaaaiaaialale S| an oe 7c too ee 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-208, INE G5 bw kedo 5. cUR woes ded $0.95 i bld. (60s) --.. 2Sa0 Cecundured (46s)... 123d 
ng '6 Wilk cy ipuaeseeeu sever sen $0.73 -$0.75 Se 2 Sre eee es yes rease ee 1.00 | bid. low (585).... 20d 
Five and fine anediaias< 2202020020005. 17> 172 | 32083@etmolbs cece eee) oe ee 
DROME: ce -in ease nas FF NRHA SAA bg eo Oo eeeeppemeenorrensenets Fs ear NOILS—BOSTON 
‘ PETER DS EAR EERE S918 SES ER TREN ee Ser NN og oa wiaoc:5 35.8 048 Karns 1.123 | 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 1-158, 48s dyed.......... 1.15 a epee 2-$0.58 Highibld.. $0.42-$0.45 
ee $0.35 -$0.38 PB NRE 5 seid bores nds Os 1.173 Half- bld.. ; 48 .52 Low noils... .35- .38 
eee ee eee ‘oe Aver. 3 bld.. .45- .48 Medium 
- SERINE <i 2 8181644 e609 9:54 91010 +s - od “9 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored. 49— .& colored. .. Je oae 
ne FOREIGN (IN eres er FRENCH SYSTEM 
I Y TAM MWURENOS eens cvs ne ss ~$0. 
Kona Wii Sc, es ee ee fe Weems MEIN aia int or ai'gin atin Mave .eei sein $1.173-$1.20 i 
1-20s, 60s Dracaena or pris 6, Weave hi. 8-9 Bae 1.25 — 1.27} 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-18s, 64s, Dyed Detach at Starde eiaa ere amane ate 1.50 - 1 52} Wool Substitutes 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) OS A Rea eee 1.274- 1.30 
ie betes Warp. ......--2.<s00eces 1.37}- 1.40 WOOL WASTE 
7( 9. $2 - ~$0 65 1- 30s, 64s, W BED. wc ccneseccvccsvece I 42}- 1.45 
a. ee ERE SRT Ny eee 5r 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.70 -— 1.723 ET ANOS 5 ti asics aos awake Se $0.73 -$0.75 
Stacker aa et hee nie , = 2 Pe, OE, DOPRGTS.... ccccccevesces 1.60- 1.65 | EMEP TD OOMNOE os oo: éss we <r cecceuee .56—- .58 
ee ee ene ee ae otras a 2 ‘ , NE oa oy Sans dig Sise- 8 ob X05 1.623- 1.65 Hard ends, fine white............... a = .62 
d (IN GREASE) —T ee ee ee ee ee 1.80 = 1.82} ed blood white ‘ss eeeneee< 38 _ .42 
ntevideo: IRCA. u's thal oGee aiwiawel oun 1.95 — 2.00 lard ends, fine colored.............. 2e—= 28 
OE on tex nance ews . $0.23 -$0.24 PINE Sodio = 5 5 uo wiar tee erelnie or 2.10 - 2.15 Hard ends, medium colored.......... .20- .22 
eee ekg iia bend ete . «sae= Card, fine white Scena areietaets w= <2 
gus Acie atievansedentesier’ .20- .21 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. .38-— .40 
nos ires: 
: ie ; $0 * a> oe Saxena ered se roe OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
ee et ame ne ; 1-408, 50-50-64s on cops............. .223- 1.25 | werinos. Coarse Lie 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-408, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.25 — 1.30 | \ormostponrgg Light.........+-.++ $0.06 ~$0.07 
SCOURED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light..............-. = 144 
Nicest Lat, | 2) eel ee $0.28 -$0.29 Solid color, 35c. additional. Serges, a Peseta sag tea aa alee ace noah ania 06} .07 
( i “ Yombing No. = poe A alot -16- .17 ce See ee ee .07 .07} 
( ee a eee -I5- .16 PN MUNN aia. a teal TK Pean'se ke ae 10; - en 
Secreta pV ie LS cae 15 a — Bee icon ered eee ey .28 
GCOMdO Vics cus Uckwiek shew eases s ulncwas AS=— 16 NR ING ala sina ai clacaa a ae aaiwiel aim sate 15 .16 
s } eva ack EE eee et .19- .20 ® Knit, Re G REO So e  oe ce xaaurws .14- .15 
India: Kandahur................ .23- .24 WONG, SAMO as 56h cr asiewans ewes .054-— .06 
ee a ee A ee PR eae 22 - .28 IO INO 6 gids Hie eiiomanre .074-— .08 
SE ees Se a, 1k ee am WOGUNROG FUNGI cocku ckidivcdaweres or 07}- .08 
| 
e 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) : sot 
Nominal (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
in organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.00 Prices Nominal . : 
in organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81% 3.65 Close Forthe Week Close Net 
in crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83% 3 13/15 20/22 Oct.8 High Low Oct. 14 Chge. 
in crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%. Sint White White Yellow | O¢tot ‘ 2 20 e e 
: ; . ctobe é 2.25 2. ¥7 aca 05 
in crepe, aoe oe a ‘ai ; 38 Super Grand, 86 88% $3.00 $2.40 $2.35 Saco 219 2 23 215 5 ¥ + 03 
= fo ee ate; grand singles, 3 20 Special Grand, 85%....... 2595 2.40 2.35 December 20 2390 2.145 2.8 03 
P . ' 7 PE ae . . ae £ 
n grenadine 3 thd. 90% 6 35 Grand XX, 83%. : S45 35 aap | emeer. [% in tn te ce 
Cont ; y . al Crack, (oe . . - 20 ebruary Zao. 2-00 2 2 02 
in crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns. 14 l6onbobbins 2055 ee 7 
: as 50% 4022 | Cenck XX, 78%.......... 2. 2.3 3:5 | idee 220 220 216 2.18 02 
— — 3 thy: yoo 85% Pena 6 Extra Extra, 73%......... 2 26 2.15 2.149 April 2.20 2. 22 2.16 - +2 02 
policed <p oe Best Extra, 68%.......... mies 2.10 2.05 May £m 2 2.7 2885 02 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16. . $1.80 _ Total contracts, 323. Total number of bales, 3,230. 
407 $3.45 60/2 $3.75 Canton filature, new style, 20/22 1.70 | Total approximate value, $7,687 40—Trading unit is 
3.65 vt... 2.75 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon........ 1.25 | Crack Double Extra 13-15 white 78% 
Domestic Rayon | Rayon Waste 
, NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
VISCOSE PROCESS : First Second First Second | Openbleached waste. siete ae -$0.15 
ier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Openunbleached waste................ cue ae 
) OOP. wal andea cs agers $2.15 $1.95 735 5591.68 9.50 150....$0.95 $0.90 Bleached thread waste (mfs.)...... = cian 
) PER FI 1.60 1.50 | _ ee © ee w.... .% .90 _ ached thread waste (misc.)........... - .09 
)  - Cnwwelng acicttete 1.70 1.60 tae...«. t. 20 1.10 Colored thread waste............ - .08 
: a coseecsocoess 2 2 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CO 5c ks dhs nedewawavesac .- .07 
mice Serena raret 120 110 Fila- Fila- CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
0 SEPM Kot eae Sho 95 90 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Siena teen $0.35 
9 REY oh cece yeu. 1.00 "95 15 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.00 | Unblenchedts a eteren tar nese tee Bias 
0 oe ea i510 | 2524285 ae Gi. ae A ert ereeees Sneed pied ae 
0 NE pecs re. sw ens 1.20 1.15 30 24-260 100075 1. | Gehan seine ae 
0 24-27 we eee eee eee 1 o 1 . 40 7 : 2 120 90 | a | Unbleached garnetts............... aa be 
0 Me. Gari wence aad om 1 52 .2 150 112 re. Colored garnetts 14 
0 tn stan ae eis -90 .85 180 135 1.10 Te Se BRS e, OP 
0 SER ca aia(e ache kan 90 85 
0 BS 50 sanekin ae 1.05 ACETATE PROCESS | Silk Wast 
0 44-60 Ware .78 se ‘ : e€ 
0 54-60 ie : ; : bass .78 ae Denier Price Denier Price Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX . $0.54 
) «4 ascouataes .78 “42 a9... $2.25 2.75 120.. . $1 90 Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra . 48 
) SEE, Sx Oe ee a awis-s .78 ae 55 tains ve 2.05-2 55 140 1.30 Frison Grand Double................... ~524 
6) 80 2 45 a eee 1. 40- - + va I a aha ale a aati wel 53 
43. 0-2.7U 2 ; ‘ | 
ee css 1.65-2.45 300 1.50 
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or mar the sheer 
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Its Loss in Quality 


N AN annual review of the world 

cotton situation just published by The 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, Prof. John A. 
Todd, eminent cotton authority of Liver- 
pool, England, reiterates his previous 
warnings that something must be done 
to alter the persistent tendency toward 
deterioration of the quality of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

Only by increasing the average yield, 
Professor Todd says, and thereby re- 
ducing the cost of production, can the 
United States hope to maintain its 
supremacy in competition with such cot- 
ton producing countries as Argentina, 
Brazil and Russia, and _ particularly 
Kgypt, where in some sections the yield 
averages nearly 500 lb. to the acre and 
where new varieties with still heavier 
vields are being produced. 

‘For the last two seasons,” he states, 
“the price of American cotton has per- 
sistently failed to rise to the level indi- 
cated by the conditions of supply. In 
recent years, especially from 1920 to 
1927, the movement of the season's 
average price followed the movement 
of the supply very closely indeed, but 
tor the last two seasons with a decreas- 
ing supply the price has fallen. It may 
be mentioned in passing that this is not 
accounted for by the fall in general 
prices. Cotton has fallen further than 
other commodities as a whole. 

“Further, this fall in the market value 
of the crop has not been compensated by 
any increased yield which might have 
resulted in a reduced cost of production 
to the grower. On the contrary the 
average yield for the last three years is 
lower than for any corresponding period 
since the beginning of the century, ex- 
cept the three bad boll weevil years, 
1921, 1922 and 1923; and the indica- 
tions are that the coming season will 
inake no better showing. The American 
crop seems to be settling down to an 
average vield of not much above 150 
lb. per acre. With such a yield and at 
such prices, the average American cot- 
ton grower cannot make a decent living. 

“This is a terrible indictment and 
calls for the most serious heart-search- 
ing on the part of everybody concerned 
in American cotton, either as producer 
or consumer, because if this tendency 
continues it must inevitably lead to one 
result—namely, that the American crop 
will lose its dominance of the world 
cotton position which it has held for 
just about a hundred years.” 

In commenting on the fact that con- 
sumption of American cotton has fallen 
off considerably outside of the United 
States in spite of the increase in world 
consumption, Professor Todd states: 
“It should be noted that in all this there 
are a good many statistical pitfalls and 
many points of detail which might ex- 
plain a good deal, but they do not affect 


the general statement that the world 
during the past year has shown a 


marked tendency to change over from 








Arraigns American Cotton Crop for 


American to outside growths, which, 
however, would not have mattered 
much but for the fact that America her 
self had so drastically reduced her total 
consumption.” 

\fter discussing in detail the factors 
which tend to curtail consumption of 
\merican cotton both in the United 
S.ates and in the rest of the world, 
Professor Todd states that the greatest 
danger of all and the one which simply 
must be tackled is the deterioration of 
quality of the American crop, which, of 
course, is bound up with the question of 
average yield, and which, in turn, mate- 
rially influences production costs. In 
his view the whole thing is intimately 
hound up with the boll weevil, and one 
of the difficulties of getting anything 
done about the boll weevil is that its 
depredations seem to be so intermittent. 

“American growers must realize that 
on this question of weevil damage they 
are between the devil and the deep sea. 
The only thing in nature that will effec- 
tively control the weevil is drought, 
which must be so severe as practically 
to ruin the crop. The cure is almost 
as bad as the disease. The fundamental 
necessity of the whole thing therefore 
is that the weevil must be tackled seri- 
ously and that means co-operatively. 

“The one sensible way to do it would 
be nationally. In such an emergency, 
why should the Government not inter- 
vene, either by doing the thing itself 
with a complete and efficient system of 
aeroplane dusting, or by getting it done 
through some other agency. As long as 
the boll weevil is left to take its toll of 
the crop whenever weather conditions 
are favorable to it, there can be no hope 
of real reform in anv of the other 
directions which are so necessary.” 


SO 


French Manufacturers to Visit 
Southern Cotton Mills 


A group of, 15 prominent French cot- 
ton manufacturers who are touring im- 
portant industrial centers of the United 
States and visiting representative Amer 
ican cotton mills will spend Oct. 31 and 


Textile 


Ninth Southern 
tion, Textile 
Oct. 20-25, 

Textile Division, A.S.M.E., 
tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct 1930 

Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Annual Dinne1 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia 
Oct. 23, 1930 

Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 24, 1930 

United States Institute for Tex 
tile Research, First Annual Meet 
ing, New York City, Nov. 6, 1930 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of carding, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 18, 1930. 

Ninth National exposition — of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 


Textile Exposi- 
Hall, Greenville, S. C 
1930. 


Na- 
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Nov. 1 in Charlotte, N. C., 
the itinerary announced. 


according to 


The French manufacturers plan to 
inspect the Thrift Mills, Chadwick- 
Hoskins, Highland Park Mfg. Co. and 
Cramerton Mills while in Charlotte. The 
group will be accompanied by an inter 
preter. They sail for France Nov. 8. 


Cheney Opening Accents 
Blue for Spring 


Blue was highlighted as a foremost 
spring 1931 color in the formal southern 
resort and early spring fabric opening 
held Thursday at the New York show 
rooms of Cheney Brothers. The blue 
variations which were emphasized in- 
cluded navy-violet blue, intense violet, 
gray-blue and sky blue. Beige, brown 
and peach were other important colors. 
Sport fabrics for winter resorts included 
shantung, basket weave, and “Rondulay”’ 
a wide wale crepe. For spring prints 
were accented; the enamel white group 
was a novelty and other groups of sig- 
nificance were the polka dots, the large 
florals and the deep pastels. The fabrics 
indicated that the feminine vogue will 
be modified by sport influence. 

White and light tints to wear with 
dark were stressed for southern resorts, 
and dark colors for the late winter ward- 
robe. 


New Army Cartridge-Bag Cloth 


Textile engineers in cooperation with 
Ordnance officers of the U. S. Army, 
have perfected a new type of cotton 
cartridge-bag cloth, according to an 
announcement by C. K. Everett of the 
New Uses Section of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. The first contract for 
«a quantity of this new fabric has just 
been awarded on the basis of specifica- 
tions developed in a series of tests made 
at Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, N. J. 


New Members of 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


R. L. Stowe has joined The Cotton- 
Textile Institute for the Chronicle Mills, 
selmont, N. C.; D. P. Stowe kas joined 
for the Perfection Spinning Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C.; C. E. Neisler has joined 
for the Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Moun- 
tam, N.C. 


Calendar 


Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Dee. 1 to 6, 1930. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of spinning, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Dec. 9, 1930. 

The Textile Forum, 
master mechanics, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 
1931. 

The 
warp 
Boston 


N.A.C.M., 
( Mass. ) 


? 


Jan, 3, 


Textile Forum, 
preparation and 
(Mass.) Chamber 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. 

The Textile Forum, 
overseers of finishing, 
(Mass.) Chamber of 
March 10, 1931. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
mercial Museum, 
April 13 17, 1931. 


N.A.C.M., 
weaving, 
of Com- 


N.A.C.M., 
Boston 
Commerce, 


Com- 
Philadelphia, 
to 
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For Rayon— operates at lower cost with less needle 
breakage—no raveling waste—imperfections 
reduced to a minimum 
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High Cost of Small Orders 


The current tendency of chain and 
department stores to buy as they sell, 
placing absurdly small orders today, and 
reordering tomorrow, presents a serious 
problem to manufacturers by increasing 
their selling costs, writes Dan Rheinauer, 
president of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association and president of the 
New York Knitting Mills, in a leading 
article in the outerwear 
October “Bulletin.” 

Mr. Rheinauer states that this policy 
has increased costs for both distributors 
and manufacturers, but while distribu- 
tors have covered themselves by mark- 
ups, the manufacturers have found them- 
selves facing increased overhead. 
“Manufacturers”, he continues “not only 
have been unable to increase prices but 
have been hammered for lower prices, 
and then flooded with small orders of 
the 1/12-dozen type at a price figured 
on quantity production and sales.” 

His article concluded with the 
lowing observation: 

“The quicker the manufacturer sees 
the fallacy of this trend in the conduct 
of his business and corrects it, whether 
by (1) a flat service charge on real 
small orders, (2) a refusal to accept 
orders under a certain minimum quan- 
tity, or (3) an increase in price to off- 
set the trend to a smaller average unit 
order, the better his profit account will 
look at the end of the year. 

“A solution to shrinking profits and 
growing losses must be found, if knitted 
outerwear is to continue its onward 
march.” 


association’s 


fol- 


Carolina Yarn Association 
Organizes 


The Carolina Yarn Association, which 
staged the recent golf tournament and 
outing at Sedgefield Inn, was organized 
on a permanent basis at a meeting in 
Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 6, and it was 
announced that the second annual tour- 
nament would be held next fall. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were, as follows: C. C. Harding, Cotton 
Products Co., Greensboro, N. C., presi- 
dent; Frank Shannonhouse, Johnston 
Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C., vice-presi- 
dent: Richard White, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., High Point, N. C., secretary, and 
Joseph R. Morton, Tubize Chatillon 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., treasurer. 

Chairmen of committees were named, 
as follows: membership and invitation, 
Howard Cannon, Duplan Silk Corp.. 
Charlotte. N. C.; entertainment, Rav 
Weaver, Textile Machine Works, of 
Greensboro; tournament committee, W. 
T. Cheatham, E. C. Holt & Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


Navy to Buy Airship Cloth 


W ASHINGTON—Bids will be received 
by Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Oct. 28, to supply 
them with 7,000 yds., airship cloth, 
“HH.” 40 in. wide, to conform with 
specifications which are as_ follows: 
“except that the maximum weight per 


square yard shall not exceed 2.2 0z., 
and that the minimum breaking 
strength in either the warp or the 


filling direction shall not be less than 
40 lb. the “HH” cloth shall be in strict 
accordance with specifications 27-C-13, 
issued by the Navy Department, Nov. 
1, 1929.” 


Mid-Year Report of 
Silk Ass’n Optimistic 


That the prevailing low levels in raw 
silk present exceptional bargain op- 
portunities which should soon stimulate 
buying by manufacturers and = con- 
sumers, is emphasized in the mid-year 
report of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, Ine., which was made _ public 
Tuesday. The report observes that the 
broadsilk industry felt the 1930 de- 
pression perhaps more acutely than any 
other textile group, but adds that a 
steady improvement in conditions is 
looked for. No sharp upcurve is fore- 
cast, the report suggesting rather that 
buying will continue conservative, 
with a gradual turn toward a _ firmer 
attitude. 


A 4% decrease in total raw _ silk 
imports during the fiscal year, as 


compared with a 3.9% increase in the 
previous fiscal year is reported. Im- 
ports of raw silk from Japan were 
465,649 bales, 11.5% less than last year. 
Canton imports were 34,322 bales, an 
Ter ; 22 Jer “ver Il- res 
increase of 23.7% over last year. Im- 
ports from Shanghai, 48,803 bales, in- 
cluding tussah silk, increased 62.8% 
and imports from Europe, 19264 bales, 
increased 167% over last year. 


Foreign Cotton in 
New York Market 


The following quotations on foreign 
cottons furnished by Gerald G. Loeb, 


New York, are F.O.B. New York: 


Cents 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling.. 21 
Peruvian Pima No. 1... 262i. ni | ee 
Peruvian Moderate Rough....... ; 174 
Peruvian Full Rough............. 223 
Cee ERR INE IO Ds 0c wa occa wee es 103 
Sse POOUBM 2.0366 yto 11 
India Smooth 8 toll 
Obit 
Benjamin Sher 
Benjamin Sher, president of L. Sher & 


Sons, Inc., cotton waste dealers, Reading, 
Pa., died Oct. 6 at the University of Penn 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. Death fol- 
lowed an operation for a throat affection. 
Mr. Sher was 56 years of age and was a 
director of the Hirsch-Luria Building and 
Loan Co. and of the Kesher Zion congre 
gation. 


R. B. Blakeley 


R. B. Blakely, founder of the Rushton 
Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., died at his home 
there Oct. 6. He was 78 years old, a 
member of the Griffin Rotary Club and a 
steward of the First Methodist Church. 


William Forsyth 


William Forsyth, identified with numer- 
ous thread manufacturing plants in New 
England in the past 40 years, died of heart 
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trouble at the home of his daughter in 
Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 6, after a long 
illness. He was for 13 years an overseer 
tor the Lyseth Thread Co., Worcester, 
and had held a similar position with the 
Globe Mills, Fall River, Mass. Mr. For- 
syth was 76 years old and lived most oi 
his life in Ashland, Mass., where for six 
years he was superintendent of the Warren 
Thread Co., retiring in 1899, when the com 
pany went out of business. 


Louis B. Fortner 


Louis B. Fortner, head of L. B. Fortner 
Co., Philadelphia, dyestuff manufacturer, 
died Oct. 14 at his home in Jenkintown, 
near Philadelphia, following a heart at 
tack. He was a widely known dyestuff 
manufacturer and importer, having been 
in the business for more than 30 years. 
Mr. Fortner, who was 71 years old, was 
born in Danby, N. Y., and in 1899 he 
formed a_ partnership with Walter B. 
Keene, for the importation of dyestuffs. 
Upon the death of his partner he continued 
the business under the name of the L. B. 
Fortner Co. He was a member of the 
Union League, Manufacturers’ and Old 
York Road Country Clubs. Surviving him 
are his widow and a brother. 


Business News 


M. B. Hodges Represents Shambow 
in South 


M. Bradford Hodges, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed representative of the 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. [., 
for the southern territory. 


Container Shipments Gain 


Container Corp. of America reports net 
shipments for September of $1,660,482 com- 
pared with $1,450,132 in August, an increase 
of 14%. Orders booked on Oct. 1 were 
16% ahead of bookings on Sept. 1. 
Georgia Power Plant 
Atkinson Dedicated 

Georgia 
cated its 
station, 


Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., dedi 
new steam electric generating 
Plant Atkinson, located on the 
Chattahoochee River, in Cobb County, 10 
miles northwest of Atlanta, Oct. 17. The 
plant is named to commemorate the service 
to the electric industry of H. M. Atkinson, 
founder and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the company. 


Westinghouse Personnel Changes 


L. B. Mead has been appointed assistant 
industrial manager of the Northwest Dis- 
trict of the Westinghouse Co., and at the 
same time announcement is made that Wm. 
J. Morgan becomes Indianapolis manager 
for this firm. Mr. Mead has been con- 
nected with Westinghouse since July, 1921, 


being appointed Indianapolis manager in 
1928. Wm. J. Morgan has been with the 
firm since 1921 and is a native of Cin- 


cinnati. 


B. L. Donahue Buffalo Manager 


for Cutler-Hammer 


B. L. Donahue has been appointed man- 
ager of the Buffalo District office of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., of Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturers of electric control apparatus. 
Mr. Donahue, who succeeds B. A. Hansen, 
has been connected with the Pittsburgh 
branch office of C-H for eight years. He 
is a graduate of Penn State College, and 
a member of the Association of 


Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engireers. 
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Contrary to the dictionary, obsoles- 
cence is a disease. It affects all things 
mechanical in the same manner that 
various ailments disable those who have 
outlived their years of usefulness. 


For us humans there is as yet no cure 
for obsolescence —we cannot replace 
old bones with new nor exchange a 
tottering gait for the proud stride of 
youth. Industry is more fortunate. It 
‘an keep itself young—in fact it can- 
not afford to grow old. Machines and 
methods too old for the pace of modern 
times must be discarded, scrapped, to 
make way for the improvements that 





Let’s take alook at this word 
““OBSOLESCENCE’”’ 


keep plants young, productive and 
re ; > | 
profitable. 


In the Full- Fashioned Hosiery field 
much has been accomplished in the 
past five years to make a better prod- 
uct — faster and cheaper than ever 
thought possible. Mills that have kept 
abreast of these developments are en- 
joying profitable operation. Others, as 
you know, are experiencing difficulties. 


Let us discuss these new developments 
with you now and explain how your 
equipment can be systematically mod- 
ernized without a “major operation” 
on the treasury. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 








Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Cotton Yarn Merchants Elect 
at Annual Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA—Fred A. Rakestraw, 
Hyde-Rakestraw Co., was again elected 
president of the Cotton Yarn Merchants 
Association at the annual meeting of 
this group, held Oct. 14 at the Penn 
Athletic Club. Representatives from 
all sections attended and agreed that 
curtailment among producers during 
recent months has materially helped the 
varn situation and expressed the opin- 
ion that any expansion in this at 
present is not to be desired. 

Other officers elected were: Leonard 
Linkroum, Paulson, Linkroum Co.. 
New York, vice-president; Frank F. 
Slack, secretary-treasurer. John = J. 
Mitchell, Jas. E. Mitchell Co., was 
elected a director to serve for two 
and EF. F. Sherman, John F. 
Street & Co., Providence and Eugene 
Muller, L. P. Muller & Co., Philadel- 
phia were returned to the board for two 
vear terms. 


years 


The association expressed confidence 
in the officers and commended the work 
done by them during the last vear. 

An improvement was noted by ma- 
jority in specifications on contracts 
since the first of September and mem- 
bers expressed themselves in strong 
terms that all contracts must be carried 
out according to original terms. This 
stand ends any uncertainty that may 
have arisen in the trade whether there 
would be any changing of terms in 
contracts placed when prices 
higher than at present. 

In the discussion it was brought out 
that while credit were larger 
than in the previous year, this was to 
be expected in view of general condi- 
tions in all industry. Attention was 
also called to the fact that extremely 


were 


losses 


keen competition among sellers had 
something to do with this. In their 


anxiety to book orders during the last 
vear contracts had been taken that 
should not have been booked if proper 
study of credits had been made. It was 
recommended that the association rat- 
ings be adhered to more rigidly. 


Observation on 
Cotton Spinning 


(Continued from page 89) 


varn from ~ to 48 staple from a 60- 
grain drawing sliver, thus eliminating 
the slubber, intermediate, and speeder. 
In April, I read an article describing 
such a frame on a large scale, but em- 
bodying the same principle, with the 
sliver on large spools or bobbins in 
creels. If this proves to be successful, 
as seems entirely reasonable to expect 
within the next decade or earlier, it will 
not require much mathematics to count 
the lessened cost at which yarn and 
cloth may be produced. 

With further reference to lessening 
cost, great progress has been made in 
learning how to put more yarn on the 
bobbins, especially warp yarn, thus 
lessening knots to be tied at spoolers. 
Through this research and experimental 
work, the writer has seen warper stop- 


pages reduced from 110 stops per hour 
in a warp of 23,000 yards to 25 stops; 
and loom stops per 
‘rom 100 to 50. 

It is generally conceded that filling 
wind is preferable to warp wind be- 
cause of greater production per bobbin, 
although of course warp wind is prefer- 
able when automatic spoolers are used. 

A safety committee, meeting from 
time to time to discuss and make sug- 
gestions about fire 


weaver reduced 


and accident pre- 
vention, is an asset to any plant. Such 
a committee helps to forestall catas- 


trophes of the kind every superintend- 
ent dreads, and its work should serve to 
reduce insurance premiums. 

The proper care of belts pays good 
dividends in fewer replacements 
higher production. 

Systematically testing the speeds of 
various machines and the 
variations is of value. 

A good manager will do his best to 
make the home environment of his 
employees as pleasant as possible. A 
satisfied worker is more likely to satisfy 
his employer. 

Our textile schools throughout the 
country have been great factors, both 
north and south, in fitting men with the 
necessary qualifications constantly de- 
manded by this ever-changing industry. 
The man who seeks advancement must 
keep familiar with the new discoveries 
and inventions which have changed the 
cotton mill business from what it 
fifty vears 


and 


correcting 


was 
ago. 


Blackstone Valley Group 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Blackstone Valley Millis Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting Oct. 9 
at the Community House, Uxbridge, 
Mass. Some 125 members were pres- 
ent from the mill towns of Fisherville, 
Farnumsville, East Douglas, Uxbridge, 
Douglas, Millbury, Northbridge 
Whitinsville and Blackstone. 

At the business session officers were 
elected as follows: President, Donald 
W. Barnes, Uxbridge; first vice-presi- 
dent, Allan Smith, North Smithfield, 
R. I.; second vice-president, John 
O'Neil, Farnumsville; third vice-presi- 
dent, Andrew Cencok, East Douglas: 
secretary, George C. Dunn, Worcester ; 
and treasurer, James Sterling, Millbury. 


and 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Oct. 11, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows : 


Week Ended Total to Date 


Oct 11 1930 1929 
Domestic. . 547,000 325,459,000 189,842,000 
Foreign 748,000 54,447,000 83,598,000 
Total 1,295,000 379,906,000 273,440,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 748,000 54,447,000 83,598,000 
Philadelphia 888,000 37,267,000 69,628,000 
New York 850,000 35,688,000 60,877,000 
Total 2,486,000 127,402,000 214,103,000 
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1929 Rayon Output 
94.2% Above 1927 


Rayon production and sales marked a 
significant advance both in volume and 
dollars in 1929 as compared with 1927, 
it was announced Thursday by LaVerne 
Beales, chief statistician for manufac- 
tures, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Figures gathered 
in a preliminary census taken by the 
bureau show that the total shipments or 
deliveries of rayon by manufacturers 
last year amounted to 116,492,554 Ib., 
valued at $140,811,345, an increase of 
54.2% in quantity and 32.3% in value 
as compared with 75,555,439 Ib., valued 
at $106,468,752, made in 1927. Prod- 
ucts allied to rayon (sheets, straw, 
horsehair, etc.) were also reported to 
the value of $8,465,142, an increase of 


147.5% as compared with $3,419,584 
for 1927. 
The number otf establishments en 


gaged wholly or principally in the man- 
ufacture of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts increased from 19 to 28 between 
1927 and 1929, and the other figures on 
the industry are in keeping with those 
on production. The 28 manufacturers 
gave employment to 38,928 wage earn- 
ers and paid $44,704,134 in wages, as 
compared with 26,341 wage earners em 
ployed and $28,649,441 paid in wages 
by the 19 manufacturers reporting for 
1927, an increase of 47.8% in wage 
earners and 56% in wages. 


Test of Curtailment 
at Hand 


(Continued from page 71) 


your association, is on the Cotton 
Advisory Board of the Federal Farm 
Board, and your president, together 


with President B. E. Geer of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, have offered the 
the two associations. 

“Our association has played an im- 
portant part in the preparation of the 
new tariff bill. A committee represent- 
ing the cotton industry was guided in 
its work by Robert Amory, chairman, 
who is among the most widely known 
members of this association, and Stuart 
W. Cramer representing the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association as 
vice-chairman. 

“Before closing I cannot resist re- 
turning for a brief minute to the subject 
of curtailment. On this subject this 
much is certain, that the great test of 
the curtailment of the present year is 
now at hand. If the mills will hold to 
their curtailment programs, and if the 
mills throughout the North and South 
continue to maintain production on a 
reasonable and_ sensible parity with 
demand, better business will be the 
reward. If, however, the present cur- 
tailment is reduced at the first sign of 
better business we will find ourselves 
as an industry entering the new season 
under an 


assistance ot 


even greater disadvantage 
than was the case a year ago, and 


there are not many of us, gentlemen, 
who care to contemplate a repetition of 
1930 in 1931. 
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Ward Thoron Recommends Single Shift of 55 Hours 


in which they are purchased by the 
ultimate consumer. The markets they 
reach are so varied and so different 
that it is quite beyond the experience 
of any single manufacturer to dog- 
matize much beyond his own lines. 

“I was called upon some weeks ago 
by the Massachusetts Industrial Com- 
mission to throw some light on the 
troubles of the cotton textile industry 
in that state. To the Commission these 
troubles expressed themselves in terms 
of unemployment, the extent of which 
can be shown, for our purpose, in the 
shrinkage of the machinery in place 
and the present condition of activity 
or inactivity of what is left. 

“Seven years ago, July 31, 1923, we 
were reputed to have in Massachusetts 
11,951,334 spindles in place—approxi- 
mately 4 of the total spindles of the 
country. 

“July 31, 1930 there remained in 
this state but 7,828,058 spindles. This 
means that in seven years we have 
scrapped 4 of our equipment, something 
over 4,000,000 spindles, which is more 
than the total shrinkage for the whole 
United States for that period. 

“Of the remaining 7,828,058 spindles 
but 4,669,640 were active in July, and 
those that were active ran but 75% of 





full time, or an average of 36 hours 
per week. 
“IT told the Commission that our 


troubles were twofold: 

“Ist. That our costs were too high 
in comparison with southern com- 
petitive costs; and, 

“2nd. That the merchanting of our 
products has to be carried on under 
increasingly adverse conditions to the 
industry as a whole. 

“[ do not propose to take your time 
this evening by discussing the problem 
of costs. Suffice to say that the three 
principal adverse elements are: 

“(a) Our wages are too high for 
what they can produce. 

“(b) Our taxes are too high, both 
relatively and actually. 

“(c) Our overhead is spread over 
too small and too irregular a_ pro- 
duction, 

“T did, however, insist that if the 
specialty and style mills are to give 
steady employment, they must be enabled 
to turn to some staple fabrics in between 
times, and to do this, their costs must 
come down to a competitive basis. 

“The adverse influences which are 
developing in the system of merchant- 
ing our products are very complex and 
difficult to explain. 

“Most of our products must ultimately 
reach the consumer through retail stores 
and mail order houses. If the retail 
stores do not or will not carry our 
products, the public can not buy them. 
Now, as a fact, to an increasing extent 
in recent years retail stores do not carry 
our products in stock in proper quan- 
tities and varieties; and the failure to 
do so has narrowed our market. This 
attitude of the retailers is, in my opin- 
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ion, largely responsible for the recent 
stagnation in our business, and some 
method of circumventing such a situa- 
tion must be discovered. 

“We are, therefore, confronted with 
the breakdown of the retail store as an 
efficient channel of distribution. It is 
silly for them to suggest, as has been 
done, that they are not selling agents 
of the manufacturer, but buying agents 
of the consumer. Ii they are buying 
agents of the consumer, 325% of the 
selling price as an average charge for 
their services is excessive, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that the service they 
render the consumer is quite as unsatis- 
factory as that they render the manu- 
facturer. 


Price Cutting 


“As I said in the beginning of my 
remarks, we are not wholly free from 
blame ourselves. We have not shown 
the good sense in the conduct of our 
business which we_ should 
have been weak-minded 
of our prices. 

“There is only one sound economic 
justification for lowering prices, and 
that is that by so doing we may profit- 
ably broaden our market—not the 
market of one individual mill, but the 
general demand for the commodities of 
the kind we, as well as others, are 
making. 

“To lower prices simply to capture a 
competitor’s business, without broaden- 
ing the general demand at the same 
time, is a fatal policy. Unfortunately, 
we have too frequently adopted it. 

“Let us divide the offenders into two 
classes; those who do not intend to cut 
prices, but only intend to meet compe- 
tition and are misled by their customers 
into believing that competitive prices 
are lower than theirs; and those who 
deliberately cut prices to steal their 
competitor’s customer. 

‘Meeting competitive prices is not 
only legitimate, but more often than not, 
if we are to continue to hold our place 
as a factor in the market, absolutely 
necessary. But we cannot afford to be 
misled by our customers and lured into 
the belief that we are only meeting com- 
petition, when as a matter of fact we are 
cutting prices. 

“As to the second class of price 
offenders, those who deliberately cut 
prices to steal their competitor’s cus- 
tomer, [ feel at times that we have 
returned to a Pre-Mosaic status of vice, 
and that the time is ripe for a second 
Moses to re-enact the Tenth Command 
ment: Thou shalt not covet thy neigh 
bor’s goods, nor his customer. 

“Cutting prices to steal a competi- 
tor’s customer can have only one result, 
and that is retaliation on the part of 
the competitor and final demoralization 
of the market. If we are going to con- 
tinue our merchanting on this theory. 
we might as well give up. If we will 
consent to abandon the practice, and 
restrict our production to the limits of 


have; we 
in the matter 
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our market, we will not only survive 
but prosper. 

“Prices should be such as will insure 
the maximum distribution of a com- 
modity, and at the same time return a 
reasonable profit under average manu- 
facturing conditions. Prices must be 
stabilized; unlimited competition must 
be abandoned, and some form of co- 
operation among producers established. 

“Unfortunately, the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act and other anti-trust laws 
interfere with the open exercise for our 
natural and moral rights to protect our- 
selves from the false rumors spread by 
our customers, and to join in a co- 
operative movement to stabilize prices. 
That the interpretation and administra- 
tion of these laws is not only having 
a disastrous effect on some industries, 
but also on the possibilities of steady 
employment in them, has for some time 
been suspected by government officials. 
Several years since, a Secretary of 
Labor questioned their their reasonable- 
ness and suggested that if they were 
unreasonable they should be changed. 

“Facing the facts is necessary, but I 
do not think we should be depressed by 
them. We should get together to see 
what we can do to improve the situ- 
ation. Business will improve, and we 
in the East have already made a great 
advance in putting our house in order 
by eliminating one-third of our ma- 
chinery in the last seven years, as I 
have already pointed out. When the 
revival comes, those of us who are left 
are in a much better position to conduct 
our business profitably than we should 
have been if this machinery had not been 
eliminated. 

“Meanwhile we must have our laws 
changed so as to enable us to cooperate 
more freely and openly. We _ should 
feel pride in our products, and not 
degrade their qualities merely to satisfy 
the slimy greed of some smarty middle- 
men. We should get the confidence of 
our employees by fair treatment, and 
they in turn, in their own interest. 
should appreciate that their wage fund 
must inevitably disappear if it will not 
produce a commodity which can be sold 
at a price that will reimburse its costs 
and something more. 

“Bankers must be broad minded 
enough to increase their support of our 
industry in adverse times, and be some- 
thing more than fair weather friends: 
but thev should discriminate between 
those who are engaged in building up 
the industry and those who are bent on 
its destruction, through ruinous price 
and overproduction policies. 

“Our machinery manufacturers should 
also give us their intelligent support. 
and not endeavor to kill the goose that 
lavs the golden egg, as some of them 
have in the past. 

“To each I am prepared to talk as a 
father, if they will only come to me in 
a penitent spirit ; and, if they will follow 
my advice, I will guarantee them 
eventual success.” 
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